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The Industrial Round Table for Conciliation in Labor Disputes 


By Marcus M. Marks, Former Prestpent or THE BorovcH oF MANHATTAN 
Factors to be Considered in the Maintenance of Indusirial Peace 


HE labor problem should be thought out, not fought out. It 
T is bl as futile to fight out an industrial dispute as to fight 
a duel; neither struggle proves anything of real value; equity 
and justice are not necessarily achieved by the victory. The true 
‘end can best be secured not by brute strength, but by fair balancing 
of the conflicting claims. The main causes of strikes and lockouts 
and practical methods for their prevention or settlement may well 
be made the subject of serious study by men and women who realize 
what great losses may thus be avoided by proper understanding and 
treatment. 
Differences of opinion will probably always exist as to what share 
of the profits of industry are due to the employees. Education will 
continue to raise the standard of living and the luxury of to-day will 
become the necessity of to-morrow. Even if variations in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar could be automatically adjusted, as has 
been suggested, this process would not satisfy the constant changes 
in the demand for better living. 

Since wages are a very important factor in the cost of articles 
required in every-day life, the advances and reductions in wages 
automatically affect the cost of living. Equally the cost of living 
in its rise and fall necessitates a corresponding change in workers 
wages. This is an endless chain. An adjustment to meet these 
fluctuations should be made so far as the position of a given industry 
or establishment will permit. 

Whenever wages are reduced before the cost of living comes down, 
there is a natural discontent among wage earners. It is highly de- 
sirable to throw the light of conference on such situations if dissatis- 
faction is to be minimized and costly conflict prevented. Frequent 
conferences between employers and employees will be helpful toward 
the peaceful adjustment of the fluctuating scale. It should be made 
more clear to certain employers that only contented and happy 
employees can give the best service; that any form of oppression of 
labor is sure to react against the employers’ best imterests; on the 
other hand, workers should be advised that if wages are forced up to 
al excessive degree, business is bound to be injured, for the necessarily 
increased selling price of the product brings about a reduction in 
sales and consequent unemployment. 


Wage-Payment Plans 
Adjustment of hours, wages, bonus, profit sharing, stock partici- 
ation, and partnership should be carefully stu in conferences 


tween employers and employees; the same applies to the principle 
of the desea p, trade agreements, union label, apprentice oanir 
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tion, restriction of output, the boycott, the minimum wage, welfare 
work, piecework, the right to hire and dismiss, and many other 
sensitive matters. All these phases of industrial relations ean he 
viewed from various standpoints and may be either good or evil in 
their practical application. Everything depends upon the spirit 
that prevails. For example, welfare work, highly desirable when wel] 
planned and administered, may have all its good purpose and beneficia| 
result defeated by a paternalistic attitude on the part of the employer. 
‘‘Patting on the shoulder”’ is a fatal error. Quasi-philanthropic em- 
ployers should not, in a concenorn dine manner offer Sunday schools, 
savings banks, baths, and other “welfare” works to employees who 
do not feel like placing soul and body in the employers’ care. 

The yearly bonus, while offering an increase to the employees’ 
income, in turn gives dissatisfaction to many who prefer payment of 
their earnings weekly rather than in annual or seasonal dividends: 
they do not care to wait so long. 

rofit sharing and stock participation, while offering a great step 
forward in the direction of ideal industrial relations, have the same 
weakness; furthermore, it has been the experience of many corpora- 
tions that in a year when the balance sheet shows a loss or small 
profits, there is a suspicion on the part of dissatisfied employees that 
there has been bookkeeping jugglery against their interests. 

The introduction of piecework has been the cause of much friction, 
even though there have also been strikes against its abolition. In 
these cases, the employees preferred pay in accordance with their 
output; they found, under this system, a stimulation to greater 
earning power as well as more fairness and independence. The more 
general claim of workers, however, has been that the piecework sys- 
tem tends to reduce earnings, because many employers after “ speed- 
ing up”’ the workers cut the piece price. In recent years this objec- 
tion has rarely been urged, for piece prices have been more generally 
established on a scientific basis. 

Trade agreements are very useful in assuring industrial peace for a 
stated time; but their advantage is frequently impaired by changed 
conditions (such as a rise in the cost of living) during the contract 
period. 

Unionization Matters 


Of all matters coming up for consideration in labor disputes, the 
closed shop is subject to the most bitter and uncompromising conten- 
tion. While some men recognize only two conditions, namely, the 
closed shop and the open shop, there are so many varying shades of 
attitude toward unionism that a mediator may well find difficulty 
in analyzing the terms used. For example, there is the real nonunion 
shop, which does not discriminate against inion employees but which 
on the other hand does not recognize or deal with union officials; and 
the type of open shop where union and nonunion men work together 
with official sanction, perhaps even with trade agreement. ‘There is 
also the so-called open shop which is really antiunion because no 
member of a union will be hired. Again, there are shops in which as 
a matter of fact only union men are working, but where the employer 
will not recognize the union nor make trade agreements based on tlie 
perpetuation of this existing condition. The closed shop, in the ord- 
nary sense, implies recognition on both sides, but even here there 
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may be differentiation; in some cases the union will accept as mem- 
bers any nonunion men seeking work in the shop, in others the union 
is closed against such applicants. It is important that these shades 
Ely discussed when the 
affect an industrial dispute, in order that needless clashes be prevented. 

The union label offers another nice field for study, there being inter- 
esting arguments both for and against its use. Limitation of output, 
which fortunately is being discountenanced by many unions, is vio- 
lently attacked as one of the greatest industrial evils. Some, it is 
true, claim that it is a measure of health conservation, while others 
consider it a menace to trade and a potent cause of individual dete- 
rioration. 

Limitation of apprentices, wisely i, pera: by some unions to 
prevent unemployment, is very unwisely used by others to create 
an artificial scarcity of certain labor, resulting in a monopoly for 
the few. 

The boycott is a retaliatory measure directed against an employer 
who is charged by the union with being unfair to his employees, 
who therefore make strenuous efforts to cripple his business. This 
sometimes extends to the secondary boycott which attempts to 
injure those who continue to trade with, or otherwise assist the 
employer who is boycotted. The boycott is defended by those who 
clam a fundamental right to trade where they please and refrain 
fom trading as their interests dictate. Others, on the contrary, 
denounce the boycott as an unlawful conspiracy. 

Another cause of strikes is the iunladietional disease between one 
union and another. For example, the plasterers’ union may claim 
that certain parts of the building being done by masons should be 
done by its members. The masons, however, refuse to yield and 
bring on a cessation of labor by members of both unions. All these 
matters call for thorough investigation. There is usually sincerity 
and a measure of fair grievance on both sides. 


Dismissals 


Fines and dismissals also furnish the seed of discontent. On the 
theory that the Government should be a model employer, a joint 
trial board was organized in the office of the president of the Borough 
of Manhattan which was very successful in dealing with such cases. 
Before an employee could be fined or discharged, his case was tried 
by a jury of four, two representing the administration and two drawn 
by lot from among employees of the same grade as the party under 
charges. In several hundred cases thus tried, the verdicts, almost 
without exception, were unanimous. Incidentally, it may be noted 
that the employees were inclined to be quite severe in their judg- 
ment. Great satisfaction was generally expressed regarding the 
assurance which these trials gave of the safety of the “jobs.” Preju- 
dice on account of political affiliation, which so commonly had been 
the cause of discharge, was thus eliminated. Politics and “pull” 
were no longer supreme and a splendid esprit de corps resulted. 
In private business it may be possible to settle the “hire and fire” 

culty, which causes so many strikes, through some amended 
application of this plan. Each shop might well have a board of 
conciliation and arbitration to which many questions of differences 
could be referred for settlement. 
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Requisites for Successful Mediation 


]X MANY cases worthy people would be glad to contribute towarg 

the prevention or settlement of disputes but do not know hoy 
to take hold of the situation. They may be deterred by the fo, 
of doing harm through inexperience and thus lose their opportunit, 
for valuable service, or, with the best of intentions, may rush in 4} 
the wrong time or in the wrong way. Their good purpose may }h, 
defeated by even a single impolitic remark, in itself sincere, }y; 
unfortunate in its effect on suspicious minds. It is well therefo), 
for those who wish to volunteer their services in the importan; 
cause of industrial peace to consider the proper approach. 

One of the requisites for a successful mediator is an absence of 
sensitiveness. e should not take offense if a direct offer to inter. 
vene be met not only by a polite refusal, but possibly by a mide 
retort. 

A direct offer of service, furthermore, may place the motives of the 
would-be mediator under suspicion and cheapen him in the eyes oj 
the contestants. It is far preferable that influential friends 
organizations suggest to one or both parties to the dispute that the 
mediator be mvited to serve. In that way his credentials will 
precede him and his standing in subsequent cases will not be preju- 
diced. Of ¢ourse if a governor or mayor appoints mediators in 1 
dispute it is usually a simple matter for them to obtain the attention 
of both parties. Experienced mediators whose services and sens: 
of justice are well known in the community, however, may not r- 
quire such introductions or authority. 

Wheever has the intention of devoting himself seriously to industrial 
conciliation should cultivate a general acquaintance with leader 
of labor and with important manufacturers and the representatives 
of their associations. Good will and confidence, which can be secured 
only by becoming personally known, are absolutely required to pave 
the way to real usefulness. 
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Prevention of Disputes 


N MOST cases of industrial controversies which threaten strike or 
lockout, the strained relations between the two parties concerned 
cause both to refrain from any move in the direction of conciliation, 
lest it be construed as a sign of weakness. The mediator mus‘ 
therefore use his judgment in deciding when the psychological 
moment for intervention arrives. . 
Having established friendly relations, the conciliator may find 1 
wise to outline the possible consequences of the impending struggle. 
which neither side, in an inflamed mental condition, aay have fully 
considered. The employers may have ey no thought to the great 
staying power of strikers when once they have become thoroughly 
aroused; nor the employees to their possible losses. The mediator 
should dwell on the permanent injury to the trade if business 1 
diverted to competing centers by a cessation of labor. Both parties 
would suffer seriously in such an event. Also, it is well for mediators 
to paint the picture of inflamed poe possible physical injuries, 
starvation, failure, and all the other dire results of strikes, in thet 
effort to prevent these threatened calamities. 
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In one instance, when 5,000 boiler makers were about to strike in 
sympathy with strikers in another trade, the mediators convinced 
them that sympathetic strikes are unwise and unjust; that workmen 
who are in satisfactory employment thus innocently lose their wages. 
It also became apparent that in attempting to punish employers 
charged with unfairness the sympathetic strike punishes equally those 
against whom there is no grievance. The mediators further suggested 
that if workers wished to show their sympathy to strikers in another 
industry, they could do so more effectively by donating to them all or 
part of their earnings while they remained in activeemployment. These 
arguments finally prevailed and the sympathetic strike was abandoned. 

Conferences between the parties are very important. A prelimi- 
nary informal conference between the mediators and each side sepa- 
rately, usually paves the way to a joint conference. It may be 
necessary to agree in advance that no ‘recognition’ be involved, 
that both sides will be considered entirely free from responsibility 
as to ealling the conference and that no statements made will be 
used against either party. No effort should be spared in bringing 
the contending parties together, for half the battle has been won when 
the gathering around the conference board actually takes place. 

At this point a case may be cited of successful strike prevention 
which vo demonstrated the advantage of the round table: The 
shipping of New York City was in danger of being paralyzed by a 
teamsters’ strike a number of years ago. A conference of 12 team- 
sters and 12 team owners was with difficulty brought about by a 
mediator accepted by both sides. He was the only outsider present. 
With an intermission for only a single meal, this conference lasted 
for 17 hours. Every point of difference was actively threshed out. 
Several times the conference was on the point of disruption. While 
the mediator was a comparatively frail man as compared with the 
burly teamsters, there were two occasions when he stood up with his 
back against the door and turned frowns into smiles by dramatically 
barring the exit. Through contimued effort an agreement was 
finally reached and papers signed by both parties assuring peace for 
one year; this contraet has been repeatedly renewed. Who can esti- 
mate the loss that might have been caused by this strike which would 
have detained perishable express goods and freight at docks and rail- 
way stations? What violence also might have developed, had passion 
been allowed to run riot? 


Procedure After Strike is Called 


[THE greatest opportunity for valuable service is presented when 
the mediators are fortunate enough to be introduced to both 
parties in time to prevent a strike. 

Where, however, the mediators have not been brought into the case 
until both sides are in the heat of the struggle, angry, excited, and 
mutually suspicious, the only course open is to concentrate efforts 
toward bringing about a settlement of the strike with the utmost speed. 

There are times when a strike has wearied both sides and both 
are anxious for a settlement but neither is willing to make the first 
move. In ia wry’ i is the clear function r bg mets to 
“save the faces’”’ of both parties, minimizing ill will and bringing 
about a happier condition a the trade than would follow the humil- 
ation of either side. 
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In every instance a round-table conference between the contestant, 
is of the utmost importance. At times it is very difficult to brino 
about such a meeting between representatives of the employer, 
and employees. Many manufacturers refuse to meet union official}; 
who appear as representatives of their workers. Then again, em- 
ployees at times refuse to meet the “‘pig-headed”’ employer. Tho 
mediators after studying both sides of such cases, will have to use 
considerable skill and diplomacy to overcome the objections ani 
bring about the much-to-be-desired conference. In an unusually 
interesting case in Boston a few years ago, where the contestan{s 
refused to meet, a strike of long duration was settled by the device 
of securing three connecting rooms in a centrally located hotel. One 
mediator invited 12 representatives of the manufacturers involve 
to meet him in one of these rooms; the other invited 12 represen- 
tatives of the unions to meet him in another room; the middle 
room was reserved for consultations between the mediators them. 
selves. ‘The case was settled after a series of back-and-forth indj- 
vidual conferences, exchange of explanations, clearing up of misun- 
derstandings, and step-by-step removal of the causes of the strugzle 
by mutual concession. After 12 hours of such effort in uninterrupted , 
conference, the parties agreed to resume work the next day on the 
conditions secured by the mediators. 

This was an exceptional experience; in most cases a round-table 
conference can be secured, though considerable influence may be 
required to achieve this. 

ediators should at all times maintain a nonpartisan position, 
a judicial attitude. The light of facts should be turned on each side 
so that the other party has the opportunity to see clearly from every 
angle. Mediators should be fair, patient, and cheerful listeners. 
Their first function is to help clear the atmosphere and encourage a 
better feeling between the contestants. 

In bringing together men and women who are strangers, time 
must be allowed for the “ice to thaw.”” They are apt to be suspicious 
and antagonistic. A few simple words—not speeches—by the 
mediators should open the round-table conferences. It may be wise 
to explain the interlocking of vital interests of employer and employee 
and the impossibility of achieving prosperity and happiness without 
reasonable cooperation. 

Ascertaining the Facts 


Now for the facts in the case—not a simple matter to bring out 

fairly. Each side is apt to “claim everything in sight.’”?’_ When 
the gap between the statements seems so enormous as to be unbridg- 
able, the mediators must not lose hope; differences usually shrink and 
shrink as the conference proceeds. 

When the statement of the employees has been made, representi- 
tives of the employers may throw up their hands and exclaim: 
“Impossible; ridiculous.” On the other hand, when the employers 
make their position clear, labor may rise in anger, declaring that 
‘it’s all off.” It is the duty of the mediators by pena and diplo- 
matic efforts to keep the conference intact until the edges of ditler- 
ence wear off and both sides are willing to listen to reason. \t 
critical moments the mediators may find it necessary to place ther 
backs against the door and make an earnest appeal that no one 
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leave the room until another attempt has been made to get together. 
The conferees should be reminded of the gravity of their responsi- 
bility; that stubbornness or loss of temper may result in great dis- 
| aster; that they should patiently persevere in efforts to find a fair 
ound for agreement. 

* Time is the essence of success in conciliation. It takes time to 
pring out the facts fully, time to develop the spirit of mutual conces- 
sion, time to clear ~ misunderstandings and remove the causes of 
discontent. When, however, an agreement has been reached, the 
terms should promptly be reduced to writing and signed by both par- 
ties in the presence of the mediators as witnesses. If this is not 
done, there is greater danger of a breach if the conditions of the set- 
tlement do not satisfy the rank and file of either side. 

The task of representatives is not easy, nor always pleasant. The 
round-table conference throws the light on both sides of the conflict 
for their benefit; they later report to constituents who have not had 
this advantage; it becomes their duty to pass on the information 
which they have absorbed, and their members may be discontented 
and perhaps unruly on hearing their statements. Again, time is 
required for the facts to sink in; the conferees often need great 
restraint and patience to impress the reasons that caused them to 
agree to the settlement; meanwhile the fact that they have given a 
formal signature stiffens their backs and gives them additional im- 
petus to push their constituents toward full approval of their agreement. 

As a rule, round-table conferences should not be held in public. 
The presence of outsiders, whether lawyers, public officials, or reporters, 
may be very harmful; the conferees are more likely to ‘‘talk to the 
vallery*s there is apt to be more stiffness, and ‘bluff’; excessive 
clams are more likely to be made and insisted upon under these 
conditions than at the exclusive round-table conference. Of course 
the general public has a right to be informed as to the facts, because 
the whole community bears the burden and pays the penalty of 
almost every strike; but all proper publicity can be assured without 
the presence of outsiders, through a committee, preferably of three, 
representing the various interests of the conference, reporting to the 
press at each important stage of progress. 


Arbitration of Differences 
Voluntary Arbitration 

HEN it is found impossible to bring parties to an agreement, it 
is time, as a last resort, to propose arbitration of the differ- 
ences. All other means should first be exhausted, however, for it is 
far more logical that parties should adjust their own affairs than that 
they should assign their rights to third parties who naturally are not 
so well informed regarding local conditions: Time is lost in the 
instruction of arbitrators, and few arbitrators have full opportunity 
to study details which would require weeks, sometimes even months 
of patient study. Under these circumstances the easier method of 
“splitting the difference”’ is often adopted. This, however, does not 

always establish justice. 
| Having failed in the desired conciliation, the mediators should 
strain every nerve to persuade both parties that the next best course 
is to arbitrate their differences, rather than undertake the dangers 
and losses of a serious conflict. Succeeding in this, the next question 
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is how many arbitrators to select. There is a difference of opinion 
apunes the number of arbitrators required; some think — . 
single arbitrator can best serve; that this is simple and is apt to bring 
a prompt conclusion. A single arbitrator’s responsibilities are very 
heavy, however, and in a serious situation few individuals would be 
willing to assume them. When there are three or five arbitrators, th; 
‘odd man’’ really casts the die and has almost as much respongj. 
bility as the single arbitrator. Some favor two arbitrators, one rep- 
resenting each side, but in this arrangement there is danger of a dead. 
lock, which would nullify the purpose of the arbitration. Thre 
men are most frequently Salenied: one representing each side, and the 
third “‘disinterested’’ man being selodtod by the other two. In cer. 
tain situations which concern great public utilities, the commissioy 
form of arbitration is finding favor. This will be referred to in , 
later section. 
Compulsory Arbitration 
All that has been said herein about arbitration refers only to 
voluntary acts. Compulsory arbitration, except perhaps with Coy- 
ernment employees in situations where strike would mean general 
disaster, is subject to considerable objection. Compulsory ar)- 
tration has been called “enforcing peace with the butt end of an 
olive branch.” Australia and New lacleod have given two of the 
great object lessons of the full trial and the failure of this plan, from 
which such wonderful results were originally predicted. The law was 
openly defied so frequently that it became a dead letter. It could 
not ibly be enforced, for the prisons in New Zealand were far too 
small to hold the thousands who refused to abide by the decisions 
through compulsory arbitration. 


Compulsory Investigation 

Canada has furnished an interesting experience in the operation of 
an original pian for compulsory investigation of industrial disputes. 
The Canadian industrial disputes investigation act provided for 30 
days’ notice before a strike or lockout could be lawfully declared in 
mines or other public utilities, or before changes in wages or hours 
could be made. This notice gave time for thorough inquiry into the 
situation and permitted full opportunity for the education of public 
opinion, which is so important in determining the outcome of :!! 
great disputes. The notice also gave time for conciliation and medi- 
ation. The principle of compulsory arbitration was excluded and 
arbitration arranged only with the written consent of both parties. 
In industries outside of public utilities, the operation of the act could 
be invoked whenever the employers and employees interested join in 
a petition. It was no panacea; it sometimes failed, but it certainly 
accomplished a great deal of good. The investigation of industrial 
disputes before an open rupture occurs gives passion an opportu- 
nity to cool during a period while wages are being paid and the public 
saved from inconvenience and loss. Under such conditions it is far 
simpler and more economical to arrive at a fair conclusion in tle 
adjustment of differences. 


Arbitration by Commission 
At times, as in the great coal strike about 18 years ago, the interesis 
involved are so general and vital that no single arbitrator would be 
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satisfactory to the various parties concerned. The public, in such 
cases, Tebels at delays and demands thorough investigation by a 
commission representing many points of view, and a fair regulation 
of wages, hours, and other industrial conditions. 

Since the settlement of the anthracite coal strike, the commission 
plan has met with considerable favor and is no longer an unusual 
method of settling complicated wage scales and other important 
questions. The members of such commissions should be selected on 
the basis of special fitness due to experience and personal character, 
and the commissions should in all cases be politically nonpartisan. 


The Industrial Round Table 


? IS highly important to organize the proper machinery to assist in 

the peaceful adjustment of the constantly changing relations be- 
tween employers and employees. The present organized facilities 
for mediation, however, are entirely inadequate. e Federal Gov- 
ernment has made very modest provision for such service’; this should 
be made the nucleus of a far-reaching effort. Most of our States 
have small mediation boards, but these, while helpful at times, are 
inadequate to handle the many critical situations that arise. Cities 
have done almost nothing in this direction. 

In every industrial center there should be industrial round tabies 
invested with such powers as are conferred upon them voluntarily by 
employers and employees having a misunderstanding to adjust. The 
best men and women representing the three great interests affected by 
strikes, namely employers, employees, and the general public, should 
be selected for such service. These people should be organized in 

eaceful times and be ready when necessity arises. In preparation 
or service they should carefully study local and Tee industrial 
conditions such as wages, hours, the purchasing power of the dollar, 
etc. It will naturally be difficult to select the ideal personnel for 
such round tables. ‘The importance and delicacy of their task and 
the necessity of inspiring the full confidence of the community make 
it worthy of men and women of the finest mind and highest char- 
acter. e round table should be nonsectarian, nonpartisan politi- 
cally, and well balanced as to points of view; the unions in an 
organized industry might nominate labor representatives; the manu- 
facturers’ association or the chamber of commerce might select re 
resentatives of the employers; representatives of the general public 
might be chosen by the employer and employee group, or perha 
be appainted by the leading judge of each district. The details 
would have to be worked out so that the most broad-minded citi- 
zens, endowed with a fine spirit of cooperation and self-sacrifice, would 
interest. themselves. 

The discussions at meetings of such industrial round tables would 
have great educational value; these conferences would serve as 
Spence Seni ice to spread the fair light of fact on industrial questions. 

isputes could be adjusted and incipient strikes promptly settled. 

At this tribunal fair play could be sought by employers or em- 
ployees. ‘The industrial round table should serve as a three-sided 
mirror to reflect the viewpoint of employer, employee, and the public, 
giving each of these groups the opportunity to get an objective view 





' See editor’s note at end of article. 
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of its own and all the others’ reflections. Those who avail them. 
selves of its service will be enabled to see both sides before the ficht, 
This plan is proposed as a key that might fit the door leading to the 
only sound industrial peace; that which is established on the basis 
of justice for all. 

Epitor’s Note.—The plan of conciliation in industrial disputes as outlined jp 
this article is practically that followed by the conciliators of the Department o; 
Labor. The records show that since the creation of the service in 1913, 6,393 
industrial disputes have been handled. These cases involved 10,119,385 mey 
and women. During the past four years approximately 2,000 cases involving 
two and one-half million workers have been referred to the United States Cop. 
ciliation Service, and in 87 per cent of the cases settlements were reached. Dur. 
ing the month of April, 1925, some 80 cases were taken up (see pp. 195 to 199 of 
this issue of the Review), and 58 cases involving 39,900 workers were adjusted 
by the service. Others are in process of settlement. The Conciliation Service 
now has in hand 82 cases in 17 States, and adjustments are reported daily. 

During the past four years an average of 41 strikes, threatened strikes, and 
lockouts per month have been submitted for settlement; the record of monthly 
settlements is 87. More and more employers, more and more bodies of 
workers find that in this Conciliation Service they can resort to experienced, 
trained, impartial advisers who enjoy a position of neutrality and detach. 
ment, and who can bring broad knowledge and cool judgment into disputes 
where heat, passion, and prejudice have been unable to meet in settlement. 


A New Experiment in Education for Workers 


By Harotp Coy, Teacuer or EnauisH, ComMONWEALTH CoLLeGE, MENA, Ark. 


OMMONWEALTH College, a school of advanced education for 

ec workers, has just completed its second year at its location in. 

Mena, Ark. The school is of interest because it is one of the 

few resident labor colleges, and particularly because it is the only 

unaffiliated, nonpropaganda workers’ school in the United States, and 

is conducting some novel experiments along the lines of educational 
technique. 

Nongovernmental workers’ education, as hitherto offered in the 
United States, has usually been under the auspices of labor unions or 
other groups. Naturally in such cases the instruction is imparted 
with the aim of convincing the student that the sponsors’ policies are 
sound, and it is likely to me propagandistic to a certain extent. 
The instructors of Shrariperienade feck that there is need for un- 
biased, nonpartisan schools which will train young men and women 
for social service work and usefulness in the labor movement, and 
they regard Commonwealth yale? as a laboratory in which to 
perfect a working model of this kind. ae 

Commonwealth is likewise trying to demonstrate the practicability 
of self-maintaining education. Each student and teacher performs 
a maximum of four hours’ industrial or communal work daily. This 
arrangement is designed to cut expenditures to a minimum, to make 
the group a democratic unit, and to bind the members to concrete 
realities, thus serving an economic, social and educational purpose. 

Lacking the necessary economic substructure, Commonwealti 
College has not yet placed its activities on a basis of complete se'l- 
maintenance, but it has reduced costs of operation to an almost 
negligible figure. The deficit has been met by small tuition fees and 
by contributions from interested outsiders. The low operating cos! 
has been made possible, first, by the economy resulting from colleciive 
enterprise and consumption, and second, because the teaching stall, 
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together with a group of skilled artisans, has given its services in 
return for subsistence expenses. 

The college has recently acquired an 80-acre farm near the Okla- 
homa border, a few miles west of Mena, where construction and 
aoricultural activities are now under way. ‘The site was selected for 
its agricultural and water-power as well as scenic and climatic 
advantages, and it is hoped in the near future to make the school 
completely self-supporting. If self-maintaining instruction proves 
feasible, the Commonwealth group believes it will give a great 
impetus to workers’ education in America and bring higher education 
within the reach of many capable students who watld otherwise be 
deprived of it. 

The collegiate department of Commonwealth offers three 30-week 
years of instruction to young men and women from working-class 
families who have the equivalent of a secondary-school education. 
The social sciences, psychology, literature, journalism, and other 
studies find a place on the curriculum. ‘The faculty endeavors to 
make the courses equal in quality and standard of scholarship required 
to those of the ordinary universities, but adapted to the needs of its 
particular class of students. In general, it aims to prepare its stu- 


s dents for a life of cultural richness, coupled with practical social 


usefulness. It does not attempt to prepare students for technical or 
business pursuits, realizing that adequate facilities already exist for 
these purposes, nor has it endeavored to make reciprocal arrangements 
with other colleges, wishing to remain free to work out its problems 
without the necessity of conforming to fixed standards. 

Certain applicants, whose educational preparation does not entitle 
them to collegiate status but who, nevertheless, show more than the 
usual promise of becoming creditable students are admitted on pro- 
bation to the two-year preparatory course. Here an effort is made 
to train them in the scientific attitude of mind through the study of 
mathematics and the physical sciences, in the correct use of the Eng- 
lish language, and in the appreciation of simple literary classics, and 
to prepare them for the more advanced study of the social sciences 
by elementary work in American history, economic geography, ete. 

The average attendance has been kept purposely at about 50, and 
it is the plan never to allow it to poser 9 three times that number. 
In addition to the more pleasant and intimate social life which is 
thus realized, small classes and individual attention to students are 
rendered practicable, and the discussion circle tends to replace the 
formal lecture in the classroom. In presenting the content of the 
courses the instructors emphasize the limitations of dogma and the 
necessity of a scientific, objective consideration of all human problems. 
In fact, “‘the experimental attitude toward personal and social prob- 
lems” has become a current phrase at Commonwealth. 

The faculty is headed by William E. Zeuch, Ph. D., formerly of 
the teaching staff of Cornell University and the Universities ‘of 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois. The 11 instructors were drawn 
from the teaching, legal, and engineering professions, and from the 
field of social-service work. A council of some 12 men and women 
which assists the school in an advisory capacity, includes United 
States Senator Frasier, of North Dakota, the vice president of a rail- 
road brotherhood, and various others prominent in public life. 
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Results of Compulsory Labor in Bulgaria ' 


INCE its creation in 1921 the Bulgarian compulsory labor 
service? has undergone certain modifications; among others. 
compulsory labor for women and young girls has been com. 

pletely abolished. 


As regards men, there has been no change in the principle. There 
is temporary labor service, not exceeding 10 days’ work per year, 
for all Bulgarians between the ages of 20 and 40 years; there is also 
a regular service for Bulgarian citizens of the same ages who have 
not served in the army. 

According to information furnished by the Compulsory Labor Dec- 
partment in Sofia, the number of eight-hour days worked in 1924 was 
591,914, and the value of the work done was 37,687,410 leva.? These 
figures include 409,154 days’ work done for the railroad adminis- 
tration, to a value of 21,021,066 leva. The regular workers have 
built 11 bridges, 63 drainage canals, and 4 fountains, have repaired 
15 drainage canals, and have constructed 175,280 kilometers ¢ of new 
roads and 158,678 kilometers of paved roads. As regards railroads, 
the following work has been carried out: Eight railroad bridges, 25 
drainage canals, 38 buttress walls, 187,462 square meters® of plat- 
forms for stations, 5,690 kilometers of narrow-gauge temporary track, 
ete. 

The Compulsory Labor th te hrain is at present supervising thie 
work in the following establishments: Shoemaking and tailoring 
establishments at Gornia-Bania, brick works at Sofia, and three 
forestry establishments in the mountains. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 23, 1925, p. 10. 
2 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1923, pp. 19-33. 

3 Lev at =19.3 cents; exchange rate 4 

4 Kil =0.62 mile. 

5 Square meter= 10.76 square feet. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
T ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, April 15, 
1924, and March 15 and April 15, 1925, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price per 
pound of pork chops was 28.7 cents m April, 1924; 37.4 centsin March, 
1925; and 36.8 cents m April, 1925. These figures show an merease 
of 28 per cent in the year and a decrease of 2 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined show an increase 
of 6.7 per cent April 15, 1925, as compared with April 15, 1924, 

d a decrease of 0.2 per cent April 15, 1925, as compared with 

arch 15, 1925, 


Taste L—-AVERAGE RETARL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND ‘PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH MARCH 
15, 1925, AND APRIL 15, 1925 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































eae nde ee 
ae or decrease 
| A-verage retadl prises on (—) Apr. 15, 1925, 
Articte Unit pa © 
Apr.6,:| Mar. a6, | Apr. 15, || ‘Apr. 15, |"Mar. 15, 
1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 
Cents Cents Cents 
Se... ccwcdhbcowndona Pound... 39.6 39.46 | 40.4 +2 - +2 
pO Ee ee eee eee Kt ER oe 33.6 33. 6 34.6 +3 4-3 
| We et PERRET Per eT: SLES? Gi 29.0 29.1 29.7 +2 +2 
oP Tee Ty Te Se ae 20.9 21.0 21.7: +4 +3 
| eG a Ci cie Ma » pag UD. 4 Reiaadal 13.3 13.5 13.8, +4 +2 
Te eae a kk ye 37.4 36.8 | .-128 —2 
pS sh A La aN NS 8 SI ES, meee unease? 444 46.6| +29 +5 
i i be ee leper | abana s 43. 8 51.2 53. 5 +22 +4 
| ET TR SES: EE OM. < cctncingl 28.8. 39. 0 38.6 —l —1 
SE OO EER rsesy Nye — 36.1 f 36.9 37.9 +5 . +3 
Salmon, cammed_....................|....:@o.......4 31.1 81.2 B12 +0.3 0 
nn ceobebed ae aa 8 13.8 13.8 13.8 0 0 
Milk, evaporated... ..........------ 15-16 oz. can_- 11.8 11.2 11.3 —4 +1 
| aaa ee PUUNG « ckiwe dd 50. 1 55. 5 53. 3 Smid —4 
i wi LATS SRE SEE “ER ES 30. 2 31.1 31.0 +3 —0.3 
TG ns ek a ee 28.5 29. 5 29. 4 +3 —0.3 
TAT Na RTT “Ee 35. 6 36. 5 36. 5 an 0 
PE Ee Pisdanids Bide 17.2 23.1 23. 2 +35 +0.4 
Vegetable lard substitute..........._|____. Otis. wakiled 24. 5 25.8 25.9 +6 +0. 4 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................. Dozen.......- 32.1 39.1 38. 2 +19 —2 
pe eee Pound........ 8&7 9.4 9.4 +8 0 
ee. nono nmadincaoclonsedd SB Sal RBS 4.6 6.4 6.2 +35 —3 
(| RRR Nae is mes 4.4 5.5 55] +25 0 
/ i RIESE a: ps as ie San 8.8 9.2 9.3 46 +1 
PCR RII TF 8-oz. pkg_..... 9.7 11.1 ini +14 0 


‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND ppp 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH MArcy 
15, 1925, AND APRIL 15, 1925—Continued 


























we Aw of increase 
: — or decr as 

Average retail prices on oe aoe it — 

Article Unit ered with 

Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 1; 

1924 1925 1925 1924 | 1925 

Cents Cents Cents 

Wrest quem... .. 2. si 28-0z. pkg__.-- 24.3 24.7 24. 6 +4 ~0.4 
MAGInjrnnnj cone snepprecevencrne Pound. -....... 19.5 20. 4 20. 4 +5 0 
NES RES ER aie Re & The. | BR een 9.8 10. 9 1.0 +12 +] 
ee SES oy PR ETS Se Fr eee re ee 9.8 10. 4 10.4 th 0 
Pe thidniitécrnnan stide-tes tts +n: "PRE SS 2.8 2.5 2.4 —14 _ 
ee a eC ee ee Re ee _ | Ry a 5.9 6.3 6.9 +17 +40 
CRN he RO! SS SS ase hata oe! ae ' 5.2 5.5 —23 L¢ 
MONG; DONG $6 6. od. 650s eee No. 2 can_- ~~ 12.7 12. 6 12. 6 —1 0 
| EPP AIS Fs THR ree 15.8 17.9 18. 0 +14 +] 
one; WHEN sic Lae Nal a ee 18.0 18. 5 18. 5 +3 0 
Tomatoes, canned_.............-...-]...-- eagle 12.9 13.9 13.9 +8 0 
Sugar, granulated ...............---. Pound. _.--..- 9.9 7.7 7.5 —24 —3 
Te ttrinatire tn digi dettiesicttinns -pisiatics> Segue NO. Sincavt 71.0 75.1 75.5 +6 +] 

3 STS eR le Behl Rie Es Reps POSE RRS @0.4iis64 41.8 52.3 52.1 +25 —0.4 
ERATE SE Seeman ae Aa Re iT Si | ES, 17.5 17.3 17.4 —1 +] 
| SRR CG pee TERE EE Pao! hee Bia iide tt 15. 6 14. 6 14. 5 —7 l 
| Eee es oe ere Sy Meet CAs Te 37.2 37.6 37.4 +1 —] 
Geren ss 5d. i es Ue d@s. iL 40. 2 48.3 51.8 +29 | 7 

OO EAS ie re TES Ss Te My ae +6.7 | ~0, 2 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on April 15, 1913, and on April 15 of each year from 
1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in April of each of 
these specified years, compared with April, 1913. For example, the 
price per pound of bacon was 26.8 cents in April, 1913; 57.2 cents 
m April, 1919; 51.6 cents in April, 1920; 44.4 cents in April, 1921; 
39.7 cents in April, 1922; 39.1 cents in April, 1923; 36.2 cents in 
April, 1924; and 46.6 cents in April, 1925. 

As compared with the average price in April, 1913, these prices 
show an increase of 113 per cent in April, 1919; 93 per cent in April, 
1920; 66 per cent in April, 1921; 48 per cent in April, 1922; 46 per 
cent in April, 1923; 35 per cent in April, 1924; and 74 per cent in 
April, 1925. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 53.8 per cent in April, 1925, as compared with April, 1913. 
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Taste 2—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT. OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 
COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1913 


_ [Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 ‘per cent and over are given in whole numbers. ) 


























































































f “ Per cent of increase Apr. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Apr. 15— specified year compared with Apr. 
Article Unit 15, 1918 
1913] 1919 | 1920 |1921/1922)1923/ 1924/1925} 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts | Cts | Cts.| Cts 
Sirloin steak ......- Pound ./25. 5} 43. 7 90. 9B Cer sine Sits see 71 69 57 43) 49 55 58 
Round steak......- ..-d0__../22. 2] 40. 5) 39. 9/35. 6|31. 4/32. 3/33. 634.6} 82) 80) 60 41; 45) 61 56 
Rib roa@Ss.. -nadus.- ..-d0..../20. 0) 34. 6} 33. 5/30. 4/27. 3/27. 8129. 0129.7) 73) 68) 52) 37) 39) 45) 49 
Chuck roast._......|-..do___.|16. 2] 29.4! 26. 6/22. 4/19. 5/19. 7/20. 9/21. 7} 81 64 38; 20; 22) 20| & 
Plate beef...------- _..d0...- cara 22. 6| 19. O}15. 4|13. O12. 7/13. 3]13.8} 85, 56) 26) 7) 4) 9 13 
Port chops.....-..- ..-d0...|21. 6} 41.4} 43. 2/37. 1/33. 0/28. 4/28. 7/36.8} 92! 100 72 53 31 33 70 
DOCOM, ddhcinwtilndwo ---d0_...|26, 8} 57.2) 51. 6)44. 4/39. 7/39. 1/36. 2/46. 6) 113 93 66 48 46 35 74 
Hast’ .teeanstmane ..-d0._../26. 5} 52.9) 53. 6/49. 3/50. 7/45. 1143. 8153. 5; 100) 102 86 91 70 65) 102 
Pr) ee ee ---d0__../20. 2) 39. 9| 43. 0/34. 6/38. 5/36. 2:38. 8138.6) 98) 113 71 91 79 92) 91 
Hens... ntiliecandecen .--40..../22. 2) 43. 0 47. 8/43. 1/37. 8,36. 1/36. 1/37. 9 94; 115 94 7 63; 63 71 
Salmon, canned, red|_..do._..}_...}432. 2/137. 8/38. 4/32. 4/31. 2/31. 1/31. 2).....|...--}....-|-----|-----}_- | 
Milk, fresh........- Quart..| 8.9) 15.0) 16. 3/14. 9/12, 7/13. 613. 8/13. 8 69; 8&8 67 43 53 55 55 
Milk, evaporated - - (?) ~---| 15.0} 14. 4/14. 6/11, 1/12, 2]11. 8)11. 3}.....}-..--}..-.-|-.--- ee wee -o oe 
RE Sa Pound _/40. 4) 71. 3) 76. 1/55. 6145. 2\57. 3/50. 1/53. 3 76 88 38 12 42 24 32 
Oleomargarine - . -_- acl cee Gee ae Ge ee GE SEED UG OE ne ore loci cwecluccccloccon 
Nut margarine-_-__- -.-d0....|...-] 35. 2} 36, 1/29, 1/26. 9[27. 5128. 5/20. 4).....]..--./..---|.----}-----].---. |... 
a gi See Ga .--d0___.|22. 0} 41.9] 42. 8/37. 3/32. 1/36. 3/35. 6136.5) 90) 95 70; 46) 65) 61 66 
pr” a tage ..-d0_._.|15. 8) 35. 3} 30. 1/18, 4/16. 9/17. 5)17. 2|23.2) 123 91 16 7 ll 9 47 
a ablated dab Sina cnshsnage| Obs Ee Ole Op Li BEE CI GIB Dintbcnlsmbotlocdodé nooo sh. ccacleodnelindtite 
stitute. 

Eggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen ./25. 2) 49.3) 52. 8\34. 3/31. 7/34. 4/32, 1138.2) 96) 110; 36; 26) 37) 27) 6&2 
Wed Pound _| 5.6} 9.8| 11. 2/10.3| 87 8.7| 9.4] 75] 100] 84) 55) 55 55] 68 
FOUL. tee dodiicepan< .--d0_...} 3.3} 7.2) 8.1] 5.9) 5.3 4.6) 6.2) 118) 145) 79 61 48; 39) 88 
Cort Bitte we one ---do....| 2.9} 6.0) 6.5) 4.6) 3.9 4.4) 5.5) 107) 124 59} 34 38: 52) 90 
Rolled oats......... .--40....|_...| 8.4) 10.4/10.0) 8.7 Oe CA hee iehaBlondcshtrencdlnvcoclodecctiitiiin 
Corn flakes........- (t)) ----| 14.0) 14, 1/12, 8/10. 1 FE rk SE ee ae Seeees Cree 
Wheat cereal_...... (4) .---| 25.0} 29. 9/29. 8/25. 9 nals eae EE Et ES RO ek RT 
Macaroni.......... Pound _}_...! 19.3) 20. 3}20. 9/20. 0 Seen ees Foe ee eae See 
Ja a ..-d0.....| 8. 6) 13,4) 18.6) 9.2) 9.4 9. 8/11. 0 56) 116 7 9 9 14 23 
Beans, navy.....-. --.40...4...., 18 111.8 BES SE baltbnltemeisiivGans <0 olivnoatpcimoecblane 

| RE .--d0....| 1.5) 3.1) 9.1] 2.3) 2.9 2.8) 2.4) 107} 507 53; 93 67| 87 
tO Se a ---do....|..-.} 6.9) 10.1) 3.9)13. 8) 8 | RE RE eet BSS Rigas hapa gc 
Cabbage: .cs...... ---d0_...|-...} 9.1} 9.2] 5.1) 5.3 UL RRS OR, ES SPIE ee eee So 
Beans, baked __-.._. (5 ----| 17. 7} 16. 8114. 9/13. 1 Bb PIE Biitiadelecbcdlepdo ub badbiwesclssccctemnoe 
Corn, canned __.... @ ~---4 19. 2). 18. 5)16. 3/15. 6 4 ee aS ee eee ees ee 
Peas, canmed_._____. @ ----| 19.0} 19. 0/17. 8)17. eG Bib obie ee dctle nde dep eodiswwenlscsccloumen 
Tomatoes, canned .| (% -c--| 15.9} 15. 1/11. 5/13. 5 OPE a ae, Ope Beers eres, 
Sugar, granulated..| Pound _| 5.4 oe Al 9.7) 6. 7.5) 96) 274 80) 24 96) 83) 39 
ee CE ..-d0_...|54. 3} 69. 7) 73. 3/70. 4167. 7 0175.5; 28) 35) 30; 25) 27) 31 39 
Ooffee;.300...6 5. Jct ..-do_.../29. 8| 38. 5} 49. 1136. 6/35. 8/52. 1 29; 65 2B 20; 28 40| 75 
Prencé.io...i A 2k ..-d0....|_...| 21. 9} 28. 4/19. 5/20. eo SE RR, Se EEE 
Retsing sy)... Sk ---d0__..|....| 16. 3} 26. 9/31. 3/24. 9 RE a Se ee 
Bananas. .......... Dozen _|_...| 37.6 oe CR 2a TE: A, RE OR be) Pk kd 
oS aaa .--d0_...|....] 55, 5) 64, 6/44, 4/61. RE CORR GG: ES ARE EN EES, 5 
All articles com- |_......-- EE ae ee. ive Ree eee 85. 2\114. 7; 55.0) 41.6) 45.9) 44.1) 53.8 

bined.¢ 
1 Both pink and red. Armes package. 5 No. 2 can. 


215-16 ounce can. ce package. 

* The following 22 183, to December rime yy consumption « we average pmily, have been 
wwe ae te’ 1913, to mber, 1920: steak, round steak, ri gor chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon hens, flour, corn , eggs, butter, mi milk, br potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
rice, coffee, and tea. Mere remiaindet ofthe 49 articles shown in Tables 1 and breed, potetows, sugar, in the 
weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles | 
of food ? as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1 in each year, 1913 to 1924, and in April, 1925. 


monthl Fagen of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
of f hove bes ‘n secured each month since 1913. 
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Taste 3.--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECEFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD Ann 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1013 TO 1924, AND EN APRIL, 1925 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* by years from 1907 to 
1924, and by months for 1924‘ and Janu through April, 1925. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1923 was 143.4 
which means that the average money price for the year 1923 was 
43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. 
The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 139.4, which 
figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase of slightly less 
than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac- 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
the consumption in 1918, see Monrniy Lasor Review for March 
. 1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 19 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of. the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 











1 See note 6, p. 15. 
‘ For index pumbers of each month, January, 1913, te December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1021 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABor ReEvViEw of Feb- 


ruary, 1923, p; 69. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5} 


A YERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fo, 

12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the 
bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPa,, 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report exact comparison of Prices in 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers, 





































































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Als. | 
Article Unit 

% . 15— r. 15— 
saree Mar.|Apr. a st Mar.| Apr. Ap Mar. Ape | 
15, | 15, 15, | 15, ->————| 15, | 15, | 
1913 | 1924 | 2945 | 1925 | 913 | 1904 | 1925 | 1825 | 1913 | yonq | 1925 1925) 
es = 
Cis. | Cis. | Cts. } Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cis. oll 
Sirloin steak...........- Pound_..... 24. 5| 35. 9] 37. 5] 38.1] 24.0] 38.3) 38.7] 40.1) 26.1) 37.6) 37.8 33.9 
Round steak._...__..___|__... 21.0} 31.8} 33.4) 34.1) 22.7) 34.0) 34.4) 35.8} 22.0) 33.1) 33.4 33.5 
Bib coast... ete SS 20. 6} 27.2} 28.3} 29.0} 18.7] 30.6) 31.1) 32.0] 19.3 26.3) 27.6 28.4 
Onuck roast. 20 0 Ym, 14. 5) 20.5) 21.0) 21.7) 16.3) 20.7) 21.0) 22.0) 16.8) 20.8 22.0 2:3 
SS SE a os 2 Obs -cscd 11.6} 12.1} 22,9 13, 1] 18.2} 13.3) 14.1) 14.6} 10.5) 13.9) 13.6 14.9 
j 
obi: Ghewt. ~~... ..ccsatebene Rwscnue 24. 5} 27. 2} 36.9} 36.3} 21.0) 26.3) 36.3) 37.1) 22.5) 27.1) 35.6 35.8 
Bacon, sliced. sca "Ft eee 32.4) 32.8; 41.7) 45.4, 22.7] 31.5; 40.1) 41.6; 32.5 37.5) 43.5 46.1 
om, ae el 29.5} 44.1) 52.2) 55.9} 31.0) 48.7) 55.5) 55.2) 30.0) 44.6) 50.8 52.5 
Lamb, leg of............}....- de--:.-2 20.0} 36.1} 37.1) 37.9} 20. 5} 38.6! 40.5) 39.3) 21.8) 40.0) 38.5 37.5 
RR RRS RE «ae 7 ole. ea 21.1) 32.3) 32.9) 33.7) 22.0) 38.6, 39.1) 30.9) 19.3) 32.1) 34.3 33.9 
Salmon, canned, red __..}..__- (Rm aR BR 29.4! 32.1] 32. 2.3) 27.6) 27.8)..._.| 30.4! 31.9 32.0 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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$1 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued Diy 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. Washington, D. 0. 
Article ait Apr. 15— | Mar.| Apr. | Apr. | Mar.| Apr. | APr. 15—}y4 ‘etic 
os | 1985 | ode | yes | 1985 Os | see 
1 1925 | 199 
1913; 1924 1918 4 1924 tne 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cis.| Cts.\ cy, 
Sirloin steak ...........- Pound - -.-_- 22.6) 32.5, 32.3) 33.4) 341) 32.7) 34.4) 27.3) 43.1) 43.8 «45 
Round steak____________ _....d0_____--| 20.6} 27.7| 27.8] 28.9 33 3 32.1) 34.4) 24.1) 36.6) 37.3) 99) 
RTE Ss Beer O......| 18.6, 25.4) 26.9) 27.1) 22.6) 223) 23.5) 22.0 38. 5) 35.2 3:7 
Chuek roast. ........ -.}.--..le.___.- 08S. 6} 97.9) 17. 18.4 20.1; 185) 20.5) 17.4) 2.8) 23.0 23 
Faate beef. 2. oo. 8 a owes OL... 5 1.7] 6. 8B. 14.3) 127) 125) 13.4) 11.7 13.3) 12.5 107 
Pork chops_._......-.. px er ere 24.4) 30.5) 40.4) 41.7) 25.2] 35.3] 34.5) 22.8) 2.8) 40.5 49, 
Bacen, eueea..i........./...- SR | 31.3) 45.0) 53. 55.4) 37.5) 41.8) 44.2) 26.5) 32.1) 42.3 455 
Ham, sliced. ......... Rr ere | 30.0) 49.8) 57.3) 58.8) 43.6) 5O a< 29. > 57.9 58.0 
Lamb, leg of. ___._-.- ai opn cM. <idis < 20.4) 36.7) 37.3) 37.0) 42.3) 40.7) 40.7) 23.3) 43.2) 44.3 407 
“Sa RRS BT ae 24.0) 33.3| 32.7) 34.2) 32.1) 36.3 ot 22.8) 39.5) 40.6 41.4 
Salmon, canned, red __—.|.._.-do._____.]_.__. 30. 31.8) 282. 34.4) 33.6) 33.4 _____ 27. 7| 28.4) 2% 4 
pS Se ee a re 8.6) 12. 120) 12.0) 125) 12.5) 12.5) 9.0) 15.0) 14.0 149 
Milk, evaporated__.__.| 15-16 oz.can_|____- 10.7; 20.4) 10.44 124) 12.8) 115). 4 12.6) 11.7 118 
NS Sik AE tlbnneivald Pound __.__- 40.0) 46. 53.6} 52. 49.1) 57.1) 51.3) 43.3) 58.5) 58.2) 561 
Oleomanrgarine —....... ot rae? er ae Eee OO. G05. Bai. 31.0) 313 OW Woks 30. 4) 31.3) 30.8 
Nut margarime.__......_|_..._- eee Pe 29.9} 30.0} 29.8) 29.1) 30.8) B02)... 2B. 6} 28.8) 29.3 
9 SS 62S OAR ES ST RS 21.6; 35.5) 34.4) 34.4) 37.3) 37.8) 86.8) 23.5) 37.7) 39.6 39.8 
pt” es ae 17.7; 18.6) 24.0) 24. 3) 17.5) ‘23. 22.8) 34.7) 16. 5) 22. 5, 22.4 
Vegetable lard substitute}_-._.- aaa Ae 27.5; 28.7) 28.7) 27.0) 20.3) 28.8)____. 24.9 25.1) 25.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh......| Dozen_..._-- 25.0) 30.8) 38.9) 37.2) 26.1) 32. 82.8) a 31, 6) 37.5) 33.7 
PORTE igs ee eae Pound_....| 5.5| 98 103] 103) 102) 10 = 5.6) 90) 8.7 37 
SSS SEE GOT Wah OS Sa | aS 3.0; 42 61) #5. 4.6 6.6) 63) 3.7) @8) 6.7) 65 
Crmrmemnls 2 88 fe......4 3.6 4.3 5.9 5. 4.9 6. 5.8) 25 43) 5.3) 53 
Rolled oats___._.___._---|--_-- aes: iva 8.8 8.8} 89 11.0) 104) 20.8____ 93) 9.4) 95 
orn fiskes__._....... | Sos. pkg... ..4..... 11.5) 12.1) £2. 10.3) 1h ae 8.4) 10.6) 10.7 
| 
Wheat cereal___._____._. 28-02. pkg ___}__._- 25.0) 26.2) 26. 25.3) 26. 26. 5! sedated 2B. 9} 23.8) 2.9 
pO ER a a | ESE 18.1; 18.3; 18.4 19.0) 20.9) 20. 9) ae 2D. 8) 22.1) 22.9 
EE Se ae: Re ges Ge. .2 (hb IL. eS... 10.3, 10.8) 10. 0.4 10.5; 11.3) 11.6 
eee) TE |) SI ST 10.3) 11.1) IL. 8.9) & SS Bees 9.5) 9.7) 97 
oS Bea eae a ee” oe ee 8 3.1 283 2 2.5 2 2.1| LS 2s 2. 5) 2.3 
Onions... ......-<..-.-..|..-..do....1....| 50 7.0) 6H 7.4) 2S BL G4 6.4) 69 
a PE EF Se ES Sa 9.7] 7.3] 69 7.6 48 8&6... 7.4) 5.9) 55 
Beans, baked___._......| No. 2 cam-__ _j__._- 15.3) 14.5; 14. 13.2) 12 eR Bee 11. 7 11.1) 11.2 
Corn, canned -_........ oe ee” a@..i:...1.....). 18 .@. 30. 14.8) 17.7) 8.1j..... 14.7 17.6) 17.6 
Peas, canned____........ See Ree ....| 29.7) 21.3) 20.8) 17.9) 182) 102).._.. 16. 5} 16.7) 17.0 
Tomatoes, camned__.___.|_-_..do.____-.|____- 196. 4/138. 5) 118.5) 14.6] 15.6) 15.6)... 14.0) 12.7) 129 
Sugar, granulated __..._- Pound... -_.. 5.9 10.55 83) 8. 11.0 84 8&1) 49) 92) 7.1) 7.1 
SOE ea ee ee ee _.....d0_____..§ 50.0} 75.0) 79.6} 80. 77.5| 74 74. 5) 57.5) 76.2 81.3) 82.7 
CIO. 5. Mah adewakuis ~on- - GO... 5 B.0} 8.3 | 52. 40. 55.5) 54.9) 28.8) 38.4) 48.6) 48.7 
; } 
5. ee ee ve Ese ee 5 15.2} 15.2 17.9) 16.2) 16.21...) 19.3) 18.6 19.3 
TE RTE URANEE EH! SE OS SS ser 15.6; 14.8) 14.8) 16.4) 15.4) 14. 8)....- 16. 0} 13.5) 13.7 
a | Doven...... orm 225.7) 222. 7)212. 9 28.9)912.2) 711 9).__.- 37. 5] 38. 6| 36.6 
Osengeis. .211....-<- hn SOW Si. & 3) 46.5, 47.9 43.4) 520) 60.0)..... 37.7) 47.4) 54.5 
} 
7 1 Wo. 2% can. ? Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food® in April, 1925, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in April, 1924, and in March, 1925. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.® 
5 For list of articles, see note 6, p. 15. 
6 The consumption figures from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city ar 
given in the Montraty LasBor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 


which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LsO8 
REVIEW for March, 1921, p. 26. 
[1242] 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 383 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of April, 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 40 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Charleston, S. C., 

hicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Little Rock, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Haven, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, IIL., Wenckinataes 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded. in April, 1925. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING APRIL, 1925 














Geographical division 
Item United 
States | North | South | North | South Wass 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central a 
Percentage of reports received___.......... 99 99 99 99 99 99 
Number of cities in each section from 
whieh every report was received ___..-_- 40 12 7 ll 6 4 























Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1925 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN APRIL, 1924, MARCH, 1925, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 









































Percentage increase Percentage inerease a 
April, 1925, com- “aa April, 1925, eom- at 
pared with— decrease pared w decrease 
April, April, 
City a City bam 
April, | Pared April, | Pared 
1913 . with 1913 ° with 
1924 March, 1924 March, 
1925 1925 
SS 52. 4 8.6 11.5 || Minneapolis. -..-.... 49. 0 7.2 0.4 
Baltimore.........--- 58.5 8.3 SB ie Sere corr. 9.1 11,4 
Birmingham... .--- 60. 6 10: 2 1@:2 }} Newark__.........- 44:3 5.0 0.2 
., aaa 48.4 4.5 0.5 | New Haven_....... 45,3 3.2 13 
Bridgeport...........}.. ) COE 4.7 0.2 || New Orleans.--..... 52,1 8.9 0.5 
Buffalo___..2:....-- 63.6 25 1.3:|) New York-.-.---.... 53.5 5.3 0.7 
“SS enrages sabe 5.0 3. dcib Norfolk. .......<<.0<« aia 10.4 10.5 
Charleston, 8. C.... 55. 7 6.8 SSc2 © Omeie.....-...s.c6 48.7 6.6 0.4 
Cc eae tbh. on 53.8 5.9 A 2 SS °c neat ee 9. 4 1.8 
50.5 7.0 0.1 || Philadelphia-...... 50.9 63 0.1 
48. 5 6.1, 1.5 || Pittsburgh........- r 509 5.9 0.7 
ie BFS 6:1 10.4 | Portlamd, Me--...-}....--_--- 2.4 0.6 
54.0 9.2 10.1 Portland, Oreg...-- 36: 7 4.9 0.7 
35. 4 4.5 11.7 Providence._......- 48.3 4.0 0.0 
57.3 8.0 0.6 |; Richmond. ---...... 60. 0 8.3 10.9 
43.3 4. 6 0.4 |p Rochester........ SS, a Serna" 5.5 0.8 
copeibgtbo 12. L 10.5 |} St. Louwis_..... inicio 53.6 7.7 0.8 
42.5 4.5 fF 0.7 | St. Paul i 6.9 1.3 
46. 2 7.6 11.4 || Salt Lake City____. 34. 9 105} @1 
48.9 7.3 1.6 |} San Francisco...) 49.4 6.9 0.4 
44,3 7.3 0.8 || Savanmah-.....-....}......._- 10.4 7 rr.9 
42.9 3.0 1.7 ji Scranton..........- 53.9 6.6 0.5 
47.0 10, 7 0.8 || Seattle. _...2-...--- 45.2 6.1 0.4 
43.5 , an 0.3 Sprin “SS ee 6.2 1.4 
45.3 7.5 1.2 ash , D.C. 56.9 7.3 10.1 
50. 2 3.8 1.6 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

T January 15 and July 15, 1913, April 15, 1924, and March 

15 and April 15, 1925, for the United States and for each 

of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for coal 

are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food 
are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each yes are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1924, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 
1925 





























1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal — 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Naa: A le IR Sai Se", aaa $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 10 $15. 41 $15. 02 
RES URES FE Se a RS 8.15 7. 68 15. 04 15. $2 14. 83 
lant ineenasioea aR pet Sata. 5. 48 5. 39 9.11 9. 16 8.75 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
ETERS Spe ee a ee 5. 88 4. 83 7. 21 7. 03 3 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ed 17,70 17, 24 115, 50 1 16. 25 115. 50 
ARE Se gE” Re he RES Eales 7. 93 17.49 115, 25 115,75 1 15,00 
Et ETE Sis. as Sy Sa 7. 75 7. 55 7. 45 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
MEER a et arc 8 4, 22 4. 01 7.34 7. 69 2 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ST SB eaE Ra Se Ege 8 25 7. 50 15. 50 16. 00 15. 75 
A SOREN A ma era 8, 25 7. 75 15. 50 16. 00 15. 50 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ER heme SY conan a eek ai ie Br pode 15. 00 15. 25 15. 00 
lls em TES ati nina ceaniente ai ait Nl: 5 Salt AR ai 15, 00 15. 25 15. 00 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SEES ED = EE Peers 2! 6. 75 6. 54 13. 00 13. 72 13. 20 
tO EEG HS . EITTE 6. 99 6, 80 13. 00 13, 55 2, 96 
Butte, Mont 
REE ue er ee Se Ry a ee 19. 89 10. 93 10, 83 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ARETE eA EE a EA 13 17 1 16. 50 ! 17.00 1 17.00 
ng SRE ae Sate AEE: 18. 50 18.00 117.10 117.10 117.10 
eo i saci lilethaesnsatiitialn taligiinte-ecnaiinaaatl 16.75 1 6, 12 00 11, 00 11. 00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rll SAE TEENS, ESI & 00 7. 30 16. 08 16. 70 16, 70 
SE aE a 8. 25 8 05 16. 08 16. 70 16. 70 
EL Ean Tee ei 4.97 4, 65 8. 06 8, 48 8, 41 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
ES 3. 50 3. 38 7. 22 6. 62 6. 50 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
anthracite— ; 
RB i ec RT Tata ksect L 7. 50 7, 25 14, 25 14. 94 14. 46 
ST erick concinnetinan atti tied 7.75 7. 50 14, 25 14. 94 14. 40 
liters didinidtlin cation 4.14 4.14 8. 07 8 41 7. 89 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
Ce el rare Semaniy severed sumienensliy end.gublished in the March snd ber issues 
of the MonTHLy LaBor Review. Since June, 1920, prices have been secured and published menth!y. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
Aya ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1924, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 
ve Continued 
1925—Continue 
wae 1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 
‘olumbus, Ohio: 
gh A a Re $6. 69 $6. 63 $5. 95 
Dallas, Tex.: : 
Arkansas anthracite— 
7; Se ee a i ae 17. 25 18. 00 17. 63 
Bituminous cs a lla oa edict wet $8. 25 $7. 21 14. 68 14. 33 10. 67 
ver, Colo.: 
Dee anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed____.__....- 8. 88 9. 00 15. 50 16. 25 15. 25 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed______.______-- . ~ . = = ~ = Z * a 
De Ss a ee ‘ , b 5 4 
Detroit, Mich.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
2 SSS Ce ee ae ae 8. 00 7.45 15. 50 15. 50 15. 50 
ep a : i : . = - = S > | 
Ditwme. snes Sosisk oss sess <2 ’ . 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee RRS Se > ee 8. 25 7.43 15. 50 15: 83 15. 63 
moe eg act Ril Pees TERE DE RR, Te 8. 25 7.61 15. 50 15. 83 15. 46 
Touston, 1 €X.: 
' RES TE 8 SE ETS, a Se <8 Res Spee) 12. 00 12. 33 12. 33 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ac i Ry 4 REE San a 8. 95 8. 00 16. 75 16. 50 16. 25 
0 SOS SEES ee ° ~ ; = “7 bs vj - 16. 25 
st RR > Ap a SR on ee ; ’ 5 6. 88 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
ye GAR: Sie cer Ree 7. 50 7. 00 13. 00 12. 00 12. 25 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
REY” Soa ee ee A a Oe eee 15. 64 15.17 15. 17 
BIE A, Say Serie cites Sami 16. 75 16. 50 16. 69 
Bie STGP BR epee eee Sele 4. 39 3. 94 8. 43 8.11 8. 11 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
S| RES eS aS ee. Ae ee 15. 00 |} ere 
. Fee Brnnnnnnnn-nmenacacepacmen 6. 00 5. 33 10. 58 10. 90 10. 80 
os Angeles, if.: 
f emg | SR ee Pd 13. 52 12. 50 15. 40 16. 00 15. 44 
ouisville, Ky.: 
SS SN et 4. 20 4. 00 7. 21 7.40 6. 16 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
«Sea vy CE ote? 10. 00 8. 50 17. 08 17. 00 16. 50 
M B ~~ | SAPS rt Sa | ge 10. 00 8. 50 16. 33 16. 50 16. 00 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
- ag, ES AE AY a 24.34 3 4, 22 7. 93 8. 07 7. 36 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i RS aR et as Se 8. 00 . 85 16. 30 16. 80 16. 30 
- Sin candciebtictincccendanh ik 8. 25 8. 10 16. 15 16. 65 16. 15 
a pete og | NS ¢ Tee RB. * B 6. 25 5.71 10. 05 9. 78 9. 41 
inneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ERR ER aes ae 9. 25 9. 05 17. 60 18. 10 17. 60 
. | 2ARGGRRE ir ieee eee 9. 50 9. 30 17. 48 17. 95 17. 45 
“ bes we RRS Pe 5. 89 5.79 10. 65 10. 91 10. 96 
obile, a 
N ree 6 Fy SPS ee CESSES ee a Lee L S ee Me eee 9. 57 9. 83 9. 04 
ewark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘ 
NES 5 SEER GR SEE ecrrersres ican 6. 50 6. 25 12.79 13. 58 13.15 
New B IIR er (aa aE aes 6.75 6. 50 12. 79 13. 41 12. 90 
ew Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SSE ESS eee operas 7.50 6. 25 14. 83 15. 20 14. 45 
N Oden te: ARES STE: oh SS 7. 50 6. 25 14. 83 15. 20 14, 45 
ew Orleans, 
New at LN Bp iencowan=serara-aenwnnsos- 2 6. 06 3 6. 06 11.14 10. 63 9. 71 
or Ba. 
ennsy)vania anthracite— 
PP ey Ve ae ae oe 7. 07 6. 66 13. 50 14. 42 14.00 
Norf lk © Sa iiedioca Sco litads die dears Shitsinctil 7.14 6. 80 13. 50 14. 42 13. 67 
a.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ds cn sk Waliccnccacmmaiiaiinice sigan aleltind eddies ahh 16. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
TPB TTY Egy geht grea 16. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
TO a is ot nab cine: edes ated sudan eels Dna 8. 97 9. 27 9. 27 


’ Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSERO1) 
iieutiauge 15 AND JULY 45, 1913, APRIL 15, 1924, AND MARCH 35 AND APRIL} 
ontinu 








1925 
City, and kind of coal 





Mar. 15 | Apr.i5 





Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous 
Peoria, Il.: 
Bituminous 
Philadelphia, Pa,: 
Pennsy Wvania. anthracite— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania. anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Portland, Me.: 
Penusylv ania anthracite— 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 

Providence, R..L: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y¥.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, L and 2 mixed 


— 
ge Se Se 


ak § 
S88 88 & SRS 


Bituminous 
San. Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos eg: 
Colorado anthracite— 


Egg 
, SN RR tp as ht Ot 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthraeite— 


ocr oe 
a 
TN 


= 
a 


B BP: 
& 8 


114,90 
18.73 




















Per ton of 2,240 pou hoo agg ornate gene 
the cant take the a _ por nadia is charged for “‘binning.”” Most eustemers-require binning or basketing 
e n e cellar. 
6 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half tomis made. Th's 
been imeluded in the above prices. 
cartage chedeen tn fend were.as follows: January and Jeby, 1913) $0.50; April, 
1924, and Marolt and April, 1925, $1.25. These charges have been ineluded in the price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Apnil, 1925 


SHARP decline in the general level of wholesale prices is shown 
A for April by information gathered in representative markets 
by the United States Department of Labor through the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted index number, which 
includes 404 commodities or price series, dropped to 156.2 for April 
as compared with 161 for the preceding sncih, a fall of 3 per cent. 
Among farm products there were pronounced price decreases in 
grains, hogs, sheep, eggs, potatoes, tobacco, and wool, with smaller 
decreases in cattle, cotton, and hides. Foods also were lower, with 
declines in butter, cheese, coffee, lard, rye and wheat flour, corn meal, 
salt, and sugar. 

Among metals there were substantial decreases in iron ore, pig 
iron, steel billets, structural steel, copper, lead, tin, and zinc, while 
lumber was 9, ingen for a drop in the general price level for building 

r commodity groups showing decreases from March 


drugs. House-furnishing goods were slightly higher and miscel- 
laneous commodities were appreciably higher than in March. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
for March and April were collected, increases were shown in 50 
instances and decreases in 187 instances. In 167 instances no change 
in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


























[1913 100.0] 
1924 1925 
Group 

April March April 
I, > SE SEIS ey ee a 138. 5 161.3 153. 0 
TE neal ES ge RES, SSE is a BRS 137. 1 158. 9 154. 0 
EE elle SS TET es PELE Ri AER 2 189. 1 190. 7 189. 9 
i IRE eas; SR ks, AB SERGE lve ae SR. 178. 6 174, 4 169. 0 
Sees ay Seen DOOGUCUS, .. .. ... 2. ecm cccee cs 138. 7 133. 7 128. 7 
ERE sm i EG I a Ne I i SE RSE 181. 6 179.8 174. 4 
EE ha RT Er PERE 128. 4 134. 2 138. 6 
Rta ER A SR el SEE. 174.7 170. 1 170. 5 
lt a I 6 ETE ig: wit SBMS 112, 9 125, 4 128.8 
al TT Ric a as Oe Silat FETE 148. 4 161.0 156. 2 











Comparing prices in April with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level 
increased approximately 534 per cent. The greatest increase is 
shown for the roup of, miscellaneous commodities, including such 
important articles as cattle feed, leather, manila hemp, jute, lubri- 
cating oil, rope, and rubber, in which prices were 14 per cent higher 
than in April, 1924. Farm products averaged 104% per cent higher 
and foods 1214 per cent higher than in the corresponding month of 


‘last year, while smaller increases were shown for cloths and clothing 


and chemicals and drugs. On the other hand, — in the groups 
of fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal products, buildi 
materials, and house-furnishing goods averaged lower than in Apri 
of last year. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, |9}3 
to March, 1925 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the Unite 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together jy 
order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be directly 
compared. In some instances the results here shown have beep 
obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913—i. e., by 
dividing the index number for each year or month on the original 
base by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. [y 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, also, 
that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by the wide 
difference in the number of commodities included in the different series 
of index numbers. For the United States and several other countries 
the index numbers are published to the fourth significant figure in 
order to show minor price variations. 
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DEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITE TAT D - 
INDEX N TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 5 feet 1c atcieat aac cee 


{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation] 








——=_—--~"F7"7"71"7~~r 


United ; :,| Czecho-| Den- | p; Ger- 
Country----| gtates | C@nada | Belgium) Bulgarial joy oxia mark | Finland| France many Italy . 





Domin- | Minis- : Central 

Bureau ion Bu-| try of Director Seneen |u: Central Federal 
mputing jof Laber General Finans-| Bureau Statisti- 
0 - reat 0 ndus- of Sta- |; 

agency.---| Statis- | gratis. try and| ° ta- tisties tidende| of Sta- eal Bu- 


tics tics Labor | ‘istics (revised) tistics rene 





_——— 


} Commodi- 
tieS..----- 








Year and 
month 


& SRRSSSEISSs5 
w “INDWOW KP WON DWOeK OC 


January 
February --- 


141.4 
142. 2 


September - - 


November. - 
December... 


1923 
January 
February --- 


an 


September - - 


SSIPSBPASSER 
NOoOCnNDODOOCUowOO 
J3SSRSSS2RE 


OM eI ADO AIDA10 


rt et et ft et et et et et et et et 


December-_. 


1924 
January 
February -_. 
March <aunial 


C=) 


147.0 
149. 7 
148. 8 
151.9 
November _. 152. 7 


December...| 157.6 1024 


1045 
1048 
1034 


160. 0 
160. 6 
161.0 


515 
513 


ESE SSRERSSLASES 
S88 BESERs 
S88 s&8S8859393 
































a 


' 236 commodities since April, 1924. 
36 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 
* April. 4 July. 5 July 1, 1912-June 30, 1914. 
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Oountry-.-__- 


Neth-| Nor- 
lands | | way 


Swe- 


Spain éen 


STATES AND IN cx, 





Swit- | United | 
zer- | King- 


land roy 


Aus- 
tralia 


New 
Zea- 
land 


South 
Africa 


Japan 











Computing 
agency. __- 





| 


| 





Commodi- 




















_ _ an 
China Indig 


Bu- 
reau 
of 
Mer- 
kets, 
T'reas- 
ury 
De- 
part- 
meni, 
Shang- 
hai 








Year and 
month 


January .___| 
February ___| 
March _...-./ 


Au 1gust apoocel 
September __ 
Qctober 
November.__ 
December._. 


1923 





September of 
Qetober- —-=| 
Nevember_ 
Decem bead 


1924 
January____ 
February__- 


September __ 
October ____. 
Neovember__ 
December___ 


1925 
January 
February -_- 
March 








135 





169 
168 








BS 


SPetsnmereee REFAIIESR: 


Suoorawwrarat 


163.4 


165.4 
167.0 
165.4 
14.7 
163.7 
162.6 
162.6 
165. 2 
146.9 
170.0 
169.8. 
170.1 





171.0 
168.8 
166. 3 


170. 8 
170.8 
169.9 








EEE PTE ER 


163 


ooo 


























213 , 


210 


. 8&2 commodities in in 1929; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 
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' and light prices in Rio de 


COST OF LIVING IN MEXICO 4l 


Cost of Living in Brazil 


REPORT from the United States consul at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, Gated April 1, 1925, contains the following table 
showing the average prices ef 20 food articles as well as fuel 

Janeiro for the years 1893, 1914, 1919, and 
for September, 1924, and the corresponding index numbers, using 
the prices in 1914 as a base: 

AVERAGE PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES IN RIO DE 
JANEIRO, BRAZIL, -ON SPECIFIED DATES 
[Paper milreis.at par=32.44 cents; exchange rate varies. 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts] 





———————— ~— = 



































: Index numbers of 
Average prices prices (1914=100) 
: _ 

Article Unit wo Sep- 

ptem- m- 

1898 1914 1919 ber, 1924 1893 | 1919 her, 

1924 

Foodstuffs: Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis 
ee chose Kilogram. 0. 250 0. 747 0. 960 1. 600 47} 129 214 
Sugar, refined__._........-- 5 LOD s sated . 500. . B92 1. 060 1. 800 564 139 146 
aT ie peel 1.7 2. 541 7. 000 8. 300 7-| 275 327 
“SETS TC Ry aCe TOS I |omie sii 70 906 2. 780 3. 500 771 273 386 
0 ees 2 ei Re - 240 316 . 660 . 600 76 | 177 199 
cs SRE CA ES BEES: se eS . 900 1,400 2. 800 3. 860 64; 443 271 
ee nae Seana 2. 400 1. 200 2. 000 4.200; 200| 167 350 
5 Apes Ne “Saaiber . 800 -.900 1. 200 1. 500 89 | 133 167 
Jerked beef.....--- etal. - a rem . 600 1, 525 2. 400 3. 200 39 | 158 210 
epee ECE . 600 . 800 1. 190 1, 000 75 133 125 
. eee SY ae} ae lows. Ls 7. 000 12. 000 18. 000 35. @00 53 | 150 292 
A SE iaeihy—— edlt 300 492 . 300 1. 200 61 163 244 
TS ee Rae - 320 - 380 - 380 1, 400 84 100 368 
Mii Wren no sos 54.- hiter__... . 300 400 600 1.200 75 | 150 300 
Milk, condensed .........--| AL, « ome . 700 1.000 1.500 2. 200 70 | 150 220 
"Ee SPN PEAR te | Kilogram. - 12. 500 8.000 7. 200 9, 500 83 | 240 817 
a ed A ee . 200 . 180 . 280 -600; lil} 156 833 
a am | el 3 . 400 600 . 900 1.000 | 67| 150] 150 
Ee eee ee bcd IO cased «050 . 100 . 200 200 5D | +260 200 
| TS RED ei re” teats . 800 1.220 1.500 3.000 65 | 123 246 
Fuel andé light: 
ae , re 26. 200 28,600 | 102.000 | 100.000 92 357 360 
es. we | Package 1__ . 200 . 560 720 . 800 40} 144 168 
SEES Bottle t___. . 230 - 333 . 520 . 700 69 156 210 
le | Cu. meter. 346 - 21 312 608 | 123) iil 263 
Weeeeee tgeie.. - ee Wd Me nn == 2 - 410 O68 15255. Se 
TT ace. | Package 1__ 1.160 1.200 2. 300 3. 200 92 191 267 
j | 





! Size not specified. : 
Cost of Living of Americans in Mexico 
SP rtiet circular No. 169, issued by the Latin American division 





of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

states that whereas, before the war, the cost of living in Mexi- 
can cities was lower than im cities of like size m the United States, 
now it is from 50 to 75 per cent higher. Mexican official statistics 
show ‘that the cost of such necessaries as bread, suger, lard, beans, 
etc., are about 62 per cent higher than in 1914, and rent, clothing 
and imported groceries used by Americans living there have m 
even more. 

It is explained that certain items, such as gas stoves, bathtubs, 
central heating, etc., required by Americans, are considered as 
luxuries and considerably increase the cost where furnished. Also, 
as many of the Americans are business representatives of firms in 
the United States, the maintenance of a certain social position is 
necessary for the social contacts through which trade:may be secured, 
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and this brings with it greatly increased expense. On the basis of 
figures from various sources, the report sets the average amount 
required for an American family of four at about $5,800 ! per year. 
Figures compiled by the American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 
City show an average budget of $6,888 in 1923, allowing $3,313 for 
rent, depreciation, and living expenses, $710 for clubs, entertaip- 
ment, and vacation, $1,186 for clothing (man and wife only), and 
$1,679 for sundries, including medical care. In reply to a question- 
naire as to the minimum salary for an American in Mexico, 70 resident 
Americans submitted estimates giving an average of $3,911 as the 
minimum for a single man and $6,186 for a man with wife and two 
children. 

In many cases the estimates did not include such items as savings, 
insurance, or social activities. 

Medical care ranges, in the cities, from $2.50 to $5 per visit; while 
dental charges range from $3 to $12 for a filling. Heat (even in apart- 
ments), running water, screens, and other items must all be paid for 
extra by the tenant. Clothing as a whole is from 25 to 30 per cent 
higher in price than in the United States. ‘‘In general it may be 
said that with reasonably comfortable quarters, and barring undue 
illness or other misfortune, the cost of living for a representative 
American family in Mexico City will not run below $500 a month.” 


Cost of Living in Peru, 1913 to 1924 


HE high cost of living in Lima, Peru, and its causes form the 
i i subject of a recent report * by Oscar F. Arris, director general 
of the General Statistical Office of Peru. 
The following tables taken from this report show the average prices 
of 15 food articles in Lima for the 12-year period 1913 to 1924 and 
the corresponding index numbers: 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND INDEX NUMBERS 
THEREOF IN LIMA, PERU, 1913 TO 1924 


Average prices 


[Sol at par=48.7 cents, exchange rate varies. 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts] 





1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 





© 
& 


1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 





Sols | Sols | Sols | Sols | Sols 
0.70 |0.70 |0.75 |0:73 |0.83 
. 60 L . 


1. 50 


E 
S 
E 
Py 
< 
E 
S 
E 
> 


~ 
ou 
wo 
— 
_— 
~I 


Hee 

g 

“et wh ES ME .. 

r, Pree 

SPP 

. Per 

8 Ge bp « eer 

SESRSISSRN 

mn Pee bad et ene See OT 
Seeeuesere 


HSSBSeRERSSE 
SSSeesResere 


BELSaSwakssesery 


sauseeezkeet ses 


SRSRBNNBSNABSSZ 
3 


SRRSRRSBBBE 
SSSRSREBRRABRS 
NEhBaBeererssse 


Hi al 
ye 
. 
a8 
. wa . . 
SBass 









































1 United States currency. 
4 Arras, Oscar F.: El costo de la vida en Lima y causas de su carestia. Lima, 1925. 40 pp. 
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ERAGE PRICES OF SPICIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND INDEX NUMBERS 
THEREOF IN LIMA, PERU, 1913 TO 1924—Continued 


Index numbers 


[Average for 1913= 100] 











Articles Unit 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 





Kilogram - 104} 119; 150 

108 | 133] 158 
135 | 176} 212 
116 | 125 | 140 
131 | 138] 163 
125 | 175] 170 
200} 185} 185 
127 | 147 
90 | 130 
165 | 188 
ilk, fresh i 133 | 133 
Tk, rated| C 136 | 168 
wtb 178 | 200 
131 | 223 
100 | 142 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Farm Wages in Illinois in April, 1925 


ARM wages in Illinois show little change from a year ago, accop). 
F ing to a statement, dated April 10, 1925, from the office of (hy 
agricultural statistician of the division of crop and livesion 
estimates of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economic, 
stationed at Springfield, IIL The average monthly wage with boay 
is reported to be $43, as compared with $42 last year, and the averam 
monthly wage without beard the same as last year, or $56. Wher 
the man is hired by the day the average wage 1s also the same as qf 
year ago—$2.35 with board and $3.10 without board. Farin lab 
supply and demand throughout the State are both reported as 4; 
per cent of normal. 











Average Weekly Earnings of Factory Employees in New York i 
March, 1925 


HE following table, supplied by the bureau of statistics and ip 
formation of the New York State Department of Labor, shows 
the average weekly earnings of all employees and of shop 

employees in March, 1925: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK, MARCS 
1925 





All employees 


' 





Shop employee 
State 






































| 
Industry Perr | a: 
| Whole New York | ; , 
| State | City | Men ¥ 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | | | 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products__......-- $33. 06 $50. 08 | $40. 27 |__-. 
Lime, cement, and plaster -_-_-___..................-- | 31. 06 32. 26 30. 87 | 
EST rea 23. 24 30. 15 23. 22 | 
ES ERE agree aa NN ame 28. 00 31. 00 30. 91 | 
I ack nictctima htt kg Al icceniic eel lc eis Ld 28. 64 36. 50 30. 33 | 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: : 6 OU 
Gold, silver, and precious stomes...............-_.- 30. 66 31. 62 33. 30 y 
Brass, copper, aluminum, etc_.........-........_--} 27. 97 27. 42 29. 16 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products................-- 8 3 SRR ees 34. 17 2 
Structural and architectural iron work__._......_.- 33. 08 36. 67 31. 17 ( 
Sheet-metal work and hardware_................__- 28. 34 26. 87 30 73 | ] 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery_......................- 26. 82 (4) 26. 51 4 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating appliances-_-_-__- 33. 44 31. 90 33. 45 () 
Machinery (including electrical apparatus) -_--_.-.- 30. 43 29. 81 30. 67 16.3 
Automobiles, carriages, and airplames____........-- 33. 38 35. 30 33. 47 | 182 
Cars, locomotives, and railroad repair shops___..--- 32. 17 32. 10 32. 12 | 22% 
Boat and ship buiiding___.......................-..- 32. 59 32. 47 32. 20 |..-.-------- 
Instruments and appliances__................-.---- 26. 82 26. 87 29. 68 | 
Co SE AES Ss ee So 30. 61 29. 68 31. 61 | 
Wood manufactures: - 
Sawmill and pyar be OR Ee a A ema 28. 20 29. 97 27. 99 | a 
Furniture and cabinetwork____...................- 28. 03 32. 64 28. 63 | 16.0 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments -- - -- 29. 43 31. 69 31. 14 | log 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products............ 25. 17 23. 53 26. 70 | ii 
FRE i cdeneviiinnsdaiindtinnnanntstistbniitinbonios 27. 78 28. 92 04) 8S 
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1925—Continued 
Shop employees, whole 
All employed Beste 
Industry 
Whole New York 
State City Men Women 
Furs, les sey and ue goods: 
Pen © 8 Gillis ACERS 8 DERE TaD Ae ee eRe Set Gd 24. 37 13. 86 
Furs am IES ES a a a 34. 84 34. 84 35. 98 22. 10 
Boots EEE A a 26. 69 29. 96 29. 23 17.69 
Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods .._....-.-. 25. 44 29. 23 29. 31 14. 98 
Rubber and gutta-percha goods___.__........_.__.. 25. 93 25. 61 27. 86 17. 45 
Pearl, horn, bone, celluloid, hair, etc_............-- 23. 28 25. 02 26. 14 13. 83 
Se, ee eee SO aT 26. 34 20. 06 28. 00 16. 63 
Chemieals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Drugs and ¢ peepee Ye OS ity isis 27. 97 22. 87 30. 20 15. 02 
Paints, Gyes, GG COb0rs . ood ne ise se dees 26. 88 27. 56 27.31 15. 03 
Animal and mineral Oe Pn oe oncdhosel ‘28. 24 30. 06 3L 48 16. 89 
Miscellaneous chemical products_-----.........-.-- 30. 24 27. 87 34. 07 19. 98 
Total. /.-2.-..- Sian OO si 0F Io Din | 8.65 27.85 31. 66 17.97 
PINE eee denne erenenrne own rewenwpnsc ccs cacu-opeceend 28. 56 (1) 28. 20 14. 78 
| 
Printing and paper goods: | 
oo BS eee 25. 08 26. 89 28, 24 17.19 
Miscellanegas paper goods_-___.._....._.._._..____- 26. 66 28. 27 26. 65 15. 84 
Printing and. bookmaking. -.-...........-._.......- | 7. 00 39. 51 40. 82 20. 05 
CE oe Pee eee ee 34. 13 36. 66 38. 98 18. 82 
Textiles 
Sj ik EET ET A ON 21. 28 23. 15 30. 25 15. 68 
<< ae eer m ree tee 25. 71 (4) 29. 18 16. 63 
oo ESS RP Pe ce ee yee eee pea ee el SS eee 22. 23 14. 87 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods___...__- 19. 23 () 27. 41 16. 54 
Other textiles and allied products__.......________- | 28. 45 24. 61 26. 75 16. 38 
wie ei 4 bork stow f1o3iie 2as 22. 43 24. 14 27. 25 16. 21 
Clothing, millinery, laundering, etc.: 
Men's et Nr eee GT ee ee 29. 18 35. 12 33. 53 16. 02 
Men’s shirts.and furnishings....................__- 20. 07 28. 15 30. 25 15. 85 
Women’ TESS PUL ARLES Pee a ee ete ae 35. 76 37. 77 51. 69 25. 32 
Women’s underwear and wemaaandl WEES. cide oa 22. 79 23. 72 31. 01 19. 88 
EE. ee Ee a ae 31. 13 31. 13 35. 25 23. 92 
Miscellameous sewing... ..............----..-.._._- 19. 88 20. 27 28. 55 15. 60 
Laundering, cleaming, dyeing, etc____._____._______- 19. 41 20. 15 29. 51 14.75 
i in ithbindhs.. Kk: ntutnsrebhdinndtin ball 27.11 31.55 36. 21 18 60 
Food, beverages, and tobaceo: port 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products._.........--- 29. 04 29. 16 29. 73 11.36 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving_....._- 24. 19 24. 89 29. 19 12. 70 
Groceries not elsewhere classified.............._.___ 29.02 29. 31 31.90 16. 65 
Meat and dairy products 2c tL Ak Ee 29. 20 31. 94 28. 45 16. 41 
ee and other bakery products_-...............-- 26. 15 26. 46 30. 86 14. 41 
Confectionery and ice cream. ...-.--....-.---....-4 22. 65 23. 09 27. 04 15. 46 
OS la el ie lla i nt 5: 33. 79 38. 44 33. 08 8. 50 
Cigars and other tobaceo products__..............-- 18. 41 19. 38 26. 72 18. 69! 
- 0, RRS ERIS SED. * ERR aes ae ye 25. 57 25. 67 30. 01 16. 41 
pS ee ae 33. 76 33. 34 33. 86 (1) 
Nt 28. 45 30. 20 31. 45 17. 51 

















1 Average weekly earnings not eomputed because number of employees too small. 
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Wage Increase in the German Merchant Marine ' 
A GENERAL increase in the wage scale of the German mer 


chant marine, amounting to about 6 per cent, went into effec 

on April 1, 1925. This increase is based on an award made by 
an arbitration board in a wage dispute between the Association of 
German Shipowners and the German Seamen’s Union. The awar 
makes the following changes in the agreement which has governed 
the wage rates of German ships’ officers and seamen since November 
1, 1923: ? 

The monthly wage rates of able seamen are increased 5 marks, from 
84 to 89.5 The salaries of ships’ officers and the wages of other 
members of the crew are raised correspondingly, with the exception 
of the salaries of officers on vessels in the North Sea and Baltic trade. 
and in the Great Britain and Ireland trade, as well as those of single 
officers (on small boats having only one officer). 

The table following shows the monthly rates fixed for officers in 
the North Sea and Baltic trade and of those on seagoing vessels of 


from 101 to 400 gross registered tons of all routes: 


North Sea  Beagoing 

and Baltic Vessels 

(marks) (marks) 
First officer, deck 206 167 
Second officer, deck 150 133 
Third officer, deck 123 _ 
First officer, engine 270 216 
Second officer, engine 206 160 
Third officer, engine 150 _ 
Single officer, deck : 206 
Single officer, engine 216 


The monthly wage rates of petty officers were fixed at 110 marks 
for boatswains and at 106 marks for assistant engine-room officers. 
Sustenance allowances, overtime rates, and the wage rates of the 
canteen and mess personnel were raised corresponding to the general 
wage increase. 
he wage rates of the crews of seagoing tugs were raised in the 
same proportion as those of able seamen and firemen of large vessels. 
The following rates were fixed for officers of seagoing tugs and 
lighters: 


MONTHLY SALARY RATES OF OFFICERS OF GERMAN SEAGOING TUGS AND 
LIGHTERS, EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1925 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents] 








Lighters 





Occupation 
Small Coasting 
trade 


—- af lh eelUlC Ke OelC KCl 




















1 Report from the American consul at Hamburg, dated Apr. 6, 1925. 
? MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1924, pp. 92, 93. 
§ Mark at par=23.8 cents. 
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HOURS OF LABOR IN YUGOSLAVIA 47 


For captains and mates of seagoing tugs and lighters laying up 
more than one week, the increased salary rate fixed in the present 


) ward does not become effective while the vessel is laid up. 


The rates of wages stipulated in the supplementary agreement 
for vessels carrying: passengers are increased 6 per cent. 

The present agreement is to remain in effect until September 30, 
1925, when it may be revoked by either party giving notice prior to 
August 31, 1925. If no notice has been given -¢. that date, the agree- 
ment may be canceled by either party giving one month’s notice 
at any time. 





es 
— 


Regulation of Hours of Labor in Yugoslavia ' 


N‘SEPTEMBER 25, 1924, the Government of Yugoslavia pro- 
mulgated four decrees, regulating the operation of various 
sections of the workers’ protection act of February 28, 1922. 

Three of these decrees regulate the hours of labor in artisans’ work- 
shops, commercial establishments, and industrial and mining estab- 


‘lishments, respectively. The fourth deals with the opening and 


closing of shops. A summary of these decrees is given below. 
Artisans’ workshops.—Paragraph 7 of section 6 of the workers’ pro- 


‘tection act provided that employees in artisans’ workshops should not 


work more than 10 hours per day or 60 hours per week. One of the 
recently promulgated decrees regulates their hours of labor as follows: 

In the workshops of blacksmiths, locksmiths, boiler makers, etc., 
in printing offices, laundries and cleaning establishments, tanneries, 
establishments sharpening edge tools, and in tunnels and caissons the 
hours of labor shall not exceed 8 per day, or 48 per week. 

In all woodworking establishments, ehailahamente working up 
hides, skins, and metals (with the exception of those referred to 
above), bakeries, and butchers’ establishments the hours of labor 
shall not exceed 9 per day or 54 per week. 

Commercial establishments.—The workers’ protection act fixed the 
maximum hours of labor of employees in commercial establishments 
at 9 hours per day, or 54 hours per week. Under the new decree 
an 8-hour day and 48-hour week are established in banks and similar 
enterprises, Insurance companies, and. establishments engaged in 
loading and unloading on railways, rivers, or the coast; and a 10-hour 


day and 60-hour week in shops selling perishable foodstuffs, with the 


exception of grocers’ and similar shops, in tobacconists’, newsdealers’ 
and florists’ shops, and in establishments transporting passengers or 


5 goods by vehicles of any kind or by boat. 


Industrial and mining establishments —The new decree regulating 
the hours of labor in industrial and mining establishments is based on 


sagreements between employers and their employees. In establish- 


ments where the employer desires to lengthen the working-day the 
question shall be decided by a majority vote of a committee selected 
by secret ballot by all employees over 16 years of age who have been 
employed in the establishment for not less than one month. 

f the vote is in favor of an extension of the hours of labor, the 
extra time is to be considered as overtime and to be paid for as such. 





. International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 26, 1925, pp. 11-13. 
| 'See MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, September, 1923, pp. 159-166. 
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Decisions hold for not more than three months, at the expiration of 
which another vote must be taken. No such extension of hours js jg 
be applicable to young persons under 16 years of age, who may unde 
no condition be employed for more than 8 hours per day. 

If the vote rejects the extension, a second vote shall not be taken 
until after the expiration of three months reckoned from the day oy 
which the first vote was taken. 

Opening and closing of shops.—The decree recently promulgated oy 
this subject provides that no business or commercial establishment 
may be open before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m., or after 9 p. m. in those 
parts of Dalmatia where climatic conditions — it, but in such 
cases shops to be closed at noon for at least one hour. 

The hours of labor in such establishments may not be longer thay 
those provided for in the decree relating to hours of labor in commer. 
cial establishments. The fixing of details respecting the hours oj 
opening and closing of shops in each district is intrusted to the local 
authorities in agreement with the workers’ and employers’ orgaii- 
zations concerned. 

Tobacconists and newsdealers may keep open during noontime. 
Other establishments may be permitted to do so only in order to 
prevent org oods from deteriorating and on annual fair days 
and market days. Employees must, however, in all cases during tie 
working-day be granted the rest periods provided for in section 11 of 
the workers’ protection act. 

Cafés, inns, hotels, confectioners’ and tobacconists’ shops may be 
open continuously, on condition that the employees’ hours of work 
do not exceed the legal maximum. 

Shops may be kept open beyond the legal hour on the eve of major 
feast dere, on annual market days, and on the occasion of any great 
influx of population; in such cases work is to be paid for at overtime 
rates. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 





Handing 168 Tons for Every Ton Produced 


DETAILED analysis of the extent to which materials are 
A handled im the production of goods is given in an account of 

the material-handling system of an up-to-date foundry, by 
Max Sklovsky, reprinted from The Foundry in the Open Shop Re- 
view, April, 1925 (pp. 153-161). 

It is generally considered in industrial works, the author states, 
that the handling of materials is limited to the delivery or transfer 
of materials from one department or section of the plant to another, 
and material handling is frequently measured by the number of 
common or unskilled laborers employed for the purpose. In most 
industries, however, the phase of material handling which is often 
overlooked and which is a larger item than the delivery of materials 
is the masedling of materials in process or during operations, such 
handling usually being classed as part of the operation rather than 
that of handling. A comparison is made of an operation in which 
comparatively little time is spent m handling material with one in 
which the proportion of time so spent is large. In the turning of a 
small gear blank on a turret lathe, for example, approximately 95 
per cent of the time msy be taken up by the performance of the 
several operations, while on the other hand in the making of a mold 
in a foundry nearly all of the work consists in the handling of equip- 
ment, of patterns, of the sand, and of the complete meld. In this 
latter case the handling of materials represents nine-tenths of the 
total time, while such operations as jarring or squeezing in a foundry 
manufacturing castings represent jess than one-tenth of the time. 
Handling of materials in the foundry mdustry, therefore, represents 
a larger time element or labor hour element than in the industries 
using machme tools for production. 

To illustrate the quantity of materials handled, a specific case of a 
foundry producing 100 tons of good castimgs daily is used. In such a 
foundry it will be necessary to receive 175 tons of material daily, 
divided approximately as follows: Pig iron and scrap, 105 tons; coke, 
18 tons; limestone, 1 ton; core sand, 24 tens; molding sand, 22 tons; 
core binder material, one-fourth ton; facings, three-fourths ton; and 
miscellaneous supplies, 4 tons. The delivery of this quantity of raw 
materials to produce 100 tons of castings is not, however, an index 
of the total quantities handled daily from the point of receiving to 
the point of shipping. The handling of each principal class of 
material in the different operations is shown separately as follows: 
aa handimg of the purchased pig iron and scrap is as 
ollows: 





Tons 
Pig iron is unloaded from car onto metal chutes... _....-.-.-.-------- 45 
Pig irom is removed from end of chute and piled-_--_-_-._._._....__-_-.. 45 
Serap is removed from cars and thrown onto piles adjacent___---_--..-- 60 
And 1-3 wheeled to the farthest side of the pile and dumped_-_-_-_-.-__~- 20 
In addition, 32 tons of foundry scrap and spruces are gathered, loaded, 
trucked, and delivered to piles, representing total of_..........------ 128 
I i a a iin mw an weenie 298 
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In delivering the metal the procedure is as follows: 





pare T 
New pig iron and scrap are both loaded onto trucks as charges are made ™ 
Wo tienes 38 ai eee eS Sa Joe h bua, abet ik. 198 
The metal is transported from the yard and up an elevator and delivered ° 
| ES ES SS TE ER aS ee 105 
Foundry scrap is transported to charging deck_______._...-..--.-.___- 39 
Truck loads of metal, after being weighed, are brought to the cupola 
SE SAE Ce oli, Ss a > = one dann inatere areas 140 
The metal is removed from the trucks and charged into the cupola_ -_____ 140 
Total delivered and charged --.-..~~---..-.-..----------------- = 
After the metal is melted it is distributed as follows: 
Metal is poured off into bull ladles, which are transported to the main 
Giles: +. ive esuviiok-eid-os-dicdtols ck teased eon. ic-ecus suid <s. 135 
Metal is repoured from the bull ladles into smaller ladles, and conveyed : 
Oe ET en ne enw | dil ein ai ablahe Sean ~ 133 
The metal less pig bed iron is then poured into molds__..__._.___-____- 130 
Tetel metal disttihted ins cain sis dace srntedc~ 6s Heda ess s ~ 398 
After the molds are poured, the following operations take place: 
Rhone ene Came. ose et eee SE ee ae a 130 
Castings aes Shelve ates. O44 ik Joh ws Lib a iki. Hd Se 130 
Castings are delivered to aisle. .....- +. - 2.25. 2- sneer -b-- ene - ee. 130 
RE Ol Aa pe cE Nit ZR iat UP, iy chal a 130 
Truck loads in part are delivered to core knockout section______________ 40 
Castings are rolled or thrown to remove cores___.___....-.---------_-- ; 40) 
Castings are reloaded onto trucks__.__._._.-.--.-.-----.---+--------- 40 
Castings are delivered to cleaning department__--.._._-..-.----------- 110 
Castings are loaded into mills or sand blast__...._.......--_.---------- 110 
ee ee cntedoneisehneocencetae- 110 
Castings are delivered to chipping section and grinding section_---_----_- 110 
Castings are handled in the operation of chipping, grinding, and inspec- 
ahs... ociieis. bonkise nehate Bla whee aieere- e+ Wetbh ask ond- cian 100 
Castings are reloaded 167 WesniNg... .... - n<cans¢ccnnerwnnes edehnecer-- 105 
Castings are transported to storage_-_.--.-..-..------ 2 105 
Total castings separated and cleaned_-_______-.-.-_.-.----- .. 1,390 


There are in all, it will be noted, 26 handlings of the metal involving the total 
tonnage of 2,606 tens, or substantially 26 times the weight of the total good 
castings produced. 

Coke and lime.—The handling operations of coke used in melting 
the metal in the cupola are approximately as follows: 


Tons 

Coke is unloaded from box car into wheelbarrows- -~.._.--...-.-.-.------ 18 

Wheelbarrow loads are trucked onto piles and dumped for delivering_ - - --- 18 

Trucks are loaded from the bins in the yard____......-_.--------------- 18 
Trucks are hauled over the yard and delivered into the yard and up an 

elevator:to the charging deek 2050 225. Jo- die ill oe le bec. 18 

Trucks set in front of the charging door and coke charged into cupola- - - -- 18 


IE ch wn thn tht deci tn tnt ts in wn ea wine ends Palin tiniest eee ~~ ~ 90 


Coke is used in total, including slight losses, at a ratio of 744 for every ton of 
metal charged. Limestone is handled substantially in the same manner as coke 
and for the ration used a total of 5 tons. 

Core sand and cores.—The amount of core sand used varies in 
different foundries but in the instance cited the amount required 
daily is 48 tons. As about half the core sand is reclaimable, 24 tons 
of new sand are used daily, and although the reclaiming of core sand 
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HANDLING MATERIAL IN PRODUCTION OF GOODS 51 


® involves somewhat grenter handling than new sand the handling of 


core sand and cores has been estimated on a basis of 48 tons of new 
sand daily. The handlings of the core sand are as follows: 


Tons 
Unload from car into bins along track, including reclaimed sand_-_-_-______- 48 
Cut over sand to the farthest position. -_........_...-__--_--__-__-_ ie 12 
Reload truckloads of sand for delivery___.__-.._.__._..-.-------- LLL ee 48 
Cart trucks to sand-mixing department-_-_--_-___-_.....-.--222--2s ee 48 
Shovel eat smew MeBeNOUS S. O50960bi5, i... cecalect sare Ree A 48 
Dump sand from mixers and refill trucks__________.._._.._.- 2 2 2-2 Le 48 
Deliver mixed sand to core molders._._........-.------- ee 48 
Tess i ee. 3 61S ee eee Re es 300 

In the operations of the cores the sand is again handled as follows: 
= shoveling sand into core boxes... ...... Ll okt 48 
Turning loaded core boxes over on plates__._.._.___.___________- iL Lee 48 
lifting om80 Goude Packs sous... . 2.2. SEL tle 2c ile 48 
Removing truck racks to ovens... -...--.-.2 2225-222 ele .- 48 
Sottine. GORE MORRO MRO TIVO oi. 5 ohio ees ces ni cus Heddldcomedaiae 48 
Removing core plates from ovens... -..-.-. 2.2 ee ee eee eel 48 
Delivering core plates to finishing benches___.___._._.._...-.__-____-. 48 
Removing cores from core plates.___.......______-.----_-- ee eee 48 
Turmiel RUe ONES. GON OAGRIINEs 5 nce ode ob 6 6 ood ices cwie acbhintionnde 48 
Removing cores from benches into pans__...._.._-..-.-..----------.--- 48 
el dl binakcs lees nemtbies eu b= ~ - wesitee > <aid~ nee 48 
Removing pans from trucks onto storage shelves_____._......__._--.---- 48 
Total, making and drying cores, 12 handlings._........_...______- 576 


The distribution of cores from storage into the molds is indicated as 
follows: 


Removing cores from racks into delivery pans-_---_-_--- hak ia oaiitinhimenaabbeeetatell 48 
nn a i Fa sedating cadre iui iene 48 
Cart true 06 Towneaty Meera so. oo essere ee ec eel 48 
Remove core pans from trucks and deliver to molders, 24__._______-___-- 19 
Unload cores onto molders’ shelves, 26...-...-------------------------- 19 
I ne Sin Se a se BS BO saw gba nnn pc nqgee 48 
Molder carries cores in mold to floor___._...._--.--...----------------- 48 
EE eS Se Oe se a Oe ee 48 


Cores are picked off from molders’ floors or from knockout floors, and (80 per 
cent) cores are loaded onto trucks.-_.....--...---..-.---.-..--------- 
Used cores are transported to reclaiming department. -_........----.---- 38 


Total, cores handled in foundry, 10 handlings___.___..-..---..---- 402 


The total handling of core sand and cores is represented by 28}4 distinct 
handlings in which the total tonnage involved is 1,278 tons. 

Molding sand.—In the manufacture of the 100 tons of castings a 
total of 22 tons of new molding sand will be used daily, which will be 
received and distributed as follows: 





Tons 

Unloading from car into, bins .. 2.626 dow ~ cased nie sd ose o-oo o-- ose sees 22 
Cutting one-half of the sand in, the bins to farthest position. ------..----- 11 
Reloading sand for delivery onto trucks__...-..-.---------------------- 22 
Deliver truck loads of sand to foundry__......-...-.-.--_-------------- 22 
Dumpiniy ead onto foultirys i032 0. 2a ol. oil so. bi a 22 
Spreading sand over floor heaps.............-.-----------+------+----- 22 
Total, sand distribution, 544 handlings__.........-.-------------- 121 
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The rehandling of the molding sand to the molders’ floor may he gatherg 
from the following example: A small hand squeezer using a snap flask on a yo) 
having an average weight of sand of 54 pounds; the weight of the snap sanq " 
6 pounds, the weight of the bottom board 4 pounds, the weight of the mate 
and gate 15 pounds. The operations of the above are as follows: 





Lbs. Lhe 
meee Gr meeee a 15 | Put on cope board___.__._______ { 
fut on Grae flask... . .. t 6 | s@uuiemtsl secede ci 
Screen and sand over patterns__. 8 | Lift coke board__._.__-_________ ‘ 
Shovel and sand on patterns__-_-__ 24 Lift coke and flask......._._...___ 98 
Pien and strike off___.____.______- Draw patterm._............____ 9 
Put.on bottom board__________- i 23 
END Remove flask.__.-.--_.-____ _ WV 
Lift and roll over.___....__-_--- 51 | Carry mold to floor__.._____- __. BR 
Remove mutch. ----_---.------- 12 tin 
Mut on cape flask... 6 ete os sd eso. _. 301 
|) ae 8 Average weight per opera- 
Shovel sand on pattern._.______- 22 | Mom aioe inci ol 18 


In the above there are no cores used and the weight of the castings is approvri. 
mately the weight of the pattern, viz., 3 pounds. It will be seen that the rati 
of materials handled toe the weight of the castings is 100 times as great. The sand 
handled out of the 301 pounds indicated is equal to 230 pounds, so that the tots 
sand handled by the molder, when compared with the castings produced is ap. 
proximately 80 times for this instance, The ratio of the sand in the mold is |8 
times as great as the castings. This ranges ordinarily from 8 to 12 times and 4 
conservative average therefore is one-half of the above case cited, or roughly , 
ratio of 40 times as much sand of weight handled by the molder as the castings 
produced. The molders’ floor contains nine times the sand of castings pro- 
duced. The total sand on the molders’ floor im a pile is also rehandled ip 
cutting and preparing the sand. This is usually 144 to 24% times according to the 
practice established. In the dumping and shaking out operation there is an 
additional handling of the sand. ‘Tabulating therefore the above: 


Tons 


Molder handles sand in six operations, 40 times the weight of castings____ 4, 400 . 

Dumping one operation, 9 times the weight of the castings.____.--__-_- 999) 

Gatting sand in two hemdings. - ..... 25.5 ~cewlgries Bacehbienenses ~~ - 1, 980 
Total sand handling in operations including new sand___.______- 7, 491 


Equipment.—All of the operations described above require the 
handling at the same time of trucks, flasks, patterns, ladles, and too!s. 
in the example given of a snap flask jeb there is a total of 105 pounds 
of equipment handled in the making of a mold. For ee 
‘ob this is equivalent to 35 ds handled per pound of castings. 
On the floors where iron flasks are used the equipment per pound 0/ 
castings is about 40 pounds. ‘The average of the molding equipment 
for the entire foundry is approximately 35 times the weight of the 

mes or a total of 3,850 tons. ing equipment all the 
materials equals approximately 1,000 tons; while miscellaneous equip- 
ment such as ladles, core plates, core pans, core delivery trucks, and 
other items amount to 300 tons, making a total of 5,150 tons. 

The daily accumulations of refuse, which amount to about 25 tons 
in addition to the large quantity of water used and to such othet 
materials as core leader oils, and miscellaneous materials reach 4 
total m the handling of 200 tons. 
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Following is a summary of the number of tons of specified ma- 
terials handled daily: 


Tons 

I in thm fete ree 54 = pm 9 rr ie tec inn seme eid bom done 2, 606 
Te cake: se eaten © 2 0 eninge 2 ads alee 95 
ES I TE RE OS ge dR 1, 278 
peebminamne 20s isusi tol. il eiesied Ul lona 7, 491 
PNR 5g oss oui 5 han es o- 3 eds oes ee be eee 5, 150 
EN ee PO ae pe MeRRENT AINE 2 Y 200 

MNS ho ac Oe cote e el ce chen sce nen eee 16, 820 


The above is an astounding quantity for the production of 100 tons of castings. 
There is probably no industry of heavy production which quite compares with 
foundry business in the tonnage of materials handled with that of the tonnage 

roduced. 

: In the handling of raw materials by manual labor the ordinary laborer will 
handle from 10,000 pounds to 100,000 pounds of material per day, depending upon 
the character and distance that the material is handled. In well-equipped 
foundries, this averages about 40 tons per day per man of all the men employed, 
including the molders and other skilled men. It is obvious that the skilled men 
spend most of the time doing common labor or handling of materials. The neces- 
sity, as well as the possibility, of handling materials in foundries with the proper 
facilities is apparent, The foundry, when viewed from the standpoint of material 
handling, offers a fruitful field for real progress. 





Production and Output in Belgian Coal Mines and Coke Ovens 
B sy Revue du ‘Travail (Brusseis) of February, 1925 (pp. 270-272), 


contains certain data concerning the operation and output of 
Belgian coal mines and coke ovens from which the following 
table is taken: 
TOTAL PRODUCTION AND OUTPUT PER WORKER IN BELGIAN COAL MINES AND 
COKE OVENS, 1913, 1922 TO JANUARY, 1925 


[Metric tons converted to tons of 2,000 pounds.] 
































Monthly average in— . 
n 
Item . 1988 ; 
1913 1922 1923 1924 
Coal mines 
Total pradeation Tons)... oi. encernceccescheoe 2, 098, 184 | 1,950,535 2,105,018 | 2,144,780 | 2, 342, 553 
Average number of days of operation_-___........ 24 24 23 24 25 
Number of days worked _................--.-.... 3, 624, 402 | 3, 805, 461 | 3,991,620 | 4,209,161 | 4, 533, 960 
Average number of workers (underground and 
Bane og EG T) Oo EBs tr pa eg 146, 084 153, 003 159, 912 169, 518 175, 349 
utput (tons) worker y: 
Workers at the seam _ or 2 a etd 3. 48 3. 69 3. 87 3. 87 3. 84 
Underground workers (including workers at 
a 0. 81 0. 76 0. 78 0. 74 0. 75 
Underground and surface workers !___......- 0. 58 0.51 0. 53 0. 51 0. 52 
Coke ovens 
Total production (tons)---...........--..--.---- 323,613 | 248,705 | 381,799] 382,112] 407,190 
Average number of workers-__.........--....-.. 4, 229 3, 631 5, 106 384 5, 607 
Average monthly output (tons) per worker ...... 76. 5 68. 5 74.8 71.0 72.6 





' This average includes nonproductive as well es productive workers, and this inclusion of course 
reduces the number of tons uced per worker. 
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Coal Production in Poland in 1922 and 1923? 


OAL production in the mining district of Upper Silesia, Poland 
s amounted to 28,191,515 short tons in 1922 and 29,188,844 tong 
in 1923, an increase of 997,329 tons, or 3.5 percent. There was 
an increase of about 5,000 workers in 1923 over the number employed 
in 1922, this increase being entirely among the underground workers, 
The total number employed in the mines was 148,647, of whom 9.619 
were women and 5,462 were boys under 16 years of age. The total 
number of working-days in 1923 was 297, or an average of 2434 days 
per month. The length of the shift is 74% hours. 
The following table. shows the average daily output of underground 
gd 5 and of underground and surface workers combined, in 1922 
and 1923: 


AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT PER WORKER IN COAL MINES OF UPPER SILESIA IN 19» 
AND 1923, BY MONTHS 


(The output has been converted to tons of 2,000 pounds] 





Output (tons) per worker per Output (tons) per worker per 
day day 








1922 1923 








Under- Under- 
Under- | ground 
and j|ground) and 
surface surface 





. 67 
. 67 
. 64 
. 6 
. 64 
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Wages, Production Costs, and Output in Coal Mines of Oviedo Province, 
Spain 


SPECIAL report by the consul at Santander, Spain, under 
A date of March 28, 1925, gives the wages, hours of labor, pro- 
duction costs, and output in coal mines in the Asturias district 
(Oviedo Province), Spain, in 1924. The data are taken from a report 
dated June, 1924, made by a commission of mining engineers repre- 
senting both the Government and the coal-mining companies au! 
may be considered as representing conditions at the present time, 4s 
no important changes have taken place since the report was made. 
The average cost of production of 1 metric ton (2,204.6 pounds) is 
as follows: 

Per cent 

56 

29 

15 


100 





1 Revue de |’Industrie Minérale, Paris, Mar. 1, 1925, sec. 3, p. 85. 
2 Peseta at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The average daily wage of the underground workers is 10 pesetas; 
of surface workers, 7 pesetas; and of underground and surface workers 
combined, 8.55 pesetas. 

The average daily output of miners is 2,315 pounds; of all 
underground workers, 1,378 pounds; and of all wor ers, including 
loaders at railway stations, 992 pounds. 

The following statement of wages and hours was furnished to a coal 
dealer of Santander who frequently visits the coal mines of Oviedo 
Province, and is believed to be correct. The workday of underground 
laborers is 7 hours and no overtime is permitted except in the case of 
the watchmen, while surface workers work an eight-hour day and 
overtime is aid for at the rate of time and one-half. All miners, 
whether pick miners or machine miners, have helpers. The daily 
wages are as follows: 


Pesetas 
Dh A Lo matb inedible ids ilenedaeniicn adiiwodak 12. 00 
EE... nomadéithlte = pitetala tne on GS abmeleeme 7. 35 
SN a iS a lem pln mah wmbabde am 9. 00 
Other Guaermround Workers... ..........2 2. 6. 50 
De NUE, ie oe Se gel 5. 65 to 6. 50 
WAC. JANE Ue da detidatlbedinscdiidnedwis- dius 5. 00 
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WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR 





Family Status of Breadwinning Women in Four Cities 


N 1922 the Federal Women’s Bureau issued a bulletin (No. 41) dealing 
with the family status of breadwimning women in Paterson, N. f 
(see Montary Laspor Review, qanuelys 1923, p. 138), which 

proved of such interest that it was decided to extend the study to 
three other cities and to publish the findings for the four citic 
together. The result is a bulletin which has recently appeared, 
based upon census data, and dealing with the gainfuily employed 
women of Paterson, N. J., Jacksonville, Fla., Wilkes-Barre an 
Hanover Township, Pa., and Butte, Mont. 

As in the earlier study, the term “breadwinning” has been extended 
to cover all women who earn money, whether by their principal pur 
suit or by some side line. It includes, therefore, the women who 
while mainly occupied with their families, have lodgers or boardevs, 
or take in washing, or otherwise add something to the family inconie 
by work done at home. 

Disregarding all below 14 years of age, the study deals with some 
38,446 women and girls, who formed 38.4 per cent of all those over 
14 in the localities included. Of these, nearly one-third, 31.2 per 
cent, were working in their own homes. Over three-fifths were 25 
years old or over, and approximately 55 per cent were or had been 
married. Almost one-half of those who were or had been married 
were working outside of their own homes, and so were two-fifths of 
those who had children. In a considerable number of cases, the 
women studied were either the sole or the main breadwinners of their 
families. 

Of the 31,482 breadwinning women in the four cities who reported on the 
number of wage earners in the family, 27 per cent were in families having no 
men wage earners and 21 per cent were classed as the sole breadwinner in the 
family. Butte shows the largest proportion of women breadwinners living it 
families lacking male wage earners (about 37 per cent) and Passaic the smallest 
proportion (approximately 15 per cent). In this latter city was found also the 
smailest percentage of women as sole breadwinners (9 per cent). Jacksonville, 
on the other hand, takes the lead in this respect, with three-tenths of its bread- 
winning women so classified. 

The women with broken marital ties reporting on the number of wage earners 
in the family, showed over four-fifths of their number as breadwinners in [ar- 
ilies devoid of men wage earners, and not far from three-fourths of these womet 
were classed as sole breadwinners in the family. 

As a result of the study, it is pointed out that many women ar 
forced by necessity to become breadwinners, that many of these 
must also be mothers and home makers, that this double burden is: 
menace to the health of the women and the happiness of the home, 
that better wages for men and better and more extensive mother 
pension laws would permit the withdrawal from y aor A of many 0 
these women, and that, since women frequently have dependents, ! 
wage based on the needs of a single woman is not sufficient for the 
needs, and, finally, that these conclusions are applicable “to practi 
cally every average civic community in the country.” 
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Health of Working Children in New York City 


HE New York we wae of Labor has recently published in 

T Special Bulletin No. 134 the results of a study undertaken by 

its Bureau of Women in Industry in order to get some light 

on the physical condition of youthful workers in New Fork City, and 
on the relation between their physical equipment and their jobs. 

The study is based upon a group of 412 children, equally divided 
as to sex, attending the New York continuation schools, none over 
16, and all having begun work at least six months before the time 
of beginning the inquiry. The investigation covered their family 
background, school and work histery, conditions under which the 
children worked at the time of the inquiry, their physical condition, 
the relation between this and the kind of work they were doing, and 
the conditions under which it was done. 

One child in every four of the group came from a broken family, 
the father being dead or away in 18.9 per cent of the cases, the mother 
in 3.1 per cent, and both parents in 3.7 per cent. The great majority 
(86.9 per cent) were native born, but only 22.3 per cent had native- 
born fathers. [KXconomic pressure was the reason for beginning work 
in many cases, but by no means in all. “Over half the children 
went to work beeause of economic pressure. Dissatisfaction with 
school or a feeling that their education had been completed caused 
the other children to apply for working papers.” 

The average length of time the children bad been at work was nine 
months, yet in that time they had held 818 jobs, or approximately 
two each. The boys showed a somewhat greater tendency to 
change, having held 424 positions as against 394 held by the girls; 
49.5 per cent of the girls, agamst 43.7 per cent of the boys, were 
still in their first positions. 

A study of working conditions showed only one child on what 
could be termed really a dangerous occupation, and the great major- 
ity were on safe jobs. 

However, 11 per cent of the children had received some injury during the 
course of their employment. Four children had lost time, and two had had 
compensable injuries. 

A quarter of the children had unsatisfactory seating arrangements, 
in most cases stools. This affected the girls more than the boys, 
as the latter were more apt to be in active than in sedentary jobs. 


a Five eent of the children had to handle weights exceeding 20 


pounds, nearly a fifth worked in noisy surroundings, and 19 worked 
where heavy vibration of machinery or rush of work exposed them 
to serious nerve strain. In general, light was good, but of the children 
required to do very close eye work, a third had entirely inadequate 
lehtine facilities. | 

Less than a quarter of the establishments had thoroughly satisfactory standards 


of industrial sanitation. Conditions were least satisfactory for factory workers, 
46 per cent of whom were in plants having bad standards of sanitation. 


A careful physical examination of the children showed the follow- 


) ing results: 


Of the 412 children examined, 18 had no physical defeets, 99 had minor defects 
requiring hygienic regulation and diet, 179 had moderate defects requiring minor 
medical care as well as hygienic supervision, 93 had more serious conditions causing 
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temporary or partial incapacity but quite capable of cure by treatment, 16 ha, 
organic diseases or physical impairment capable of mitigation by supervision aj, 
treatment, 7 had such serious organic lesions as to require immediate medica) 
treatment and probable cessation from work. 


Many of the children had more than one defect, so the relation 
between their work and their physical condition shows duplications 
The commonest of the defects found was bad posture, which affected 
169 of the children; for 143 of these, the conditions of work wer 
such as to accentuate the defect. Next came flat foot, from which 
90 children suffered, and just half of these worked at jobs which 
tended to increase the trouble. Fifty of the children had les 
strength than normal for their age, and 28 of these had jobs which 
made too heavy demands on them. Seventy-three had defective 
eyesight, and 17 of these were working under conditions which 
would increase the defect. 

The child under 16 who has a heart affection and who works under conditions 
not adapted to his disability presupposes an adult wholly disabled for work, 
Yet 4 of the 5 boys and 6 of the 12 girls with such affections were placed on work 
which would intensify their condition. 

Even more serious perhaps is careless placing of the child with a lung affection, 
brie ee nme 3 out of 8 girls had a work condition specifically intensifying such 
avrectlons. 


Seven of the 8 girls with nervous overstrain were improperly placed, though 
with one exception boys with such weaknesses had no irritating work conditious 


It will be noticed that of the whole group of 412, only 7 had such 
serious affections as to make it desirable for them to give up work; 


the others, under proper supervision and with proper treatment, 
might continue working and overcome the defects. But under 
or 


inary conditions, there would be little likelihood of their getting 
such supervision and treatment. These children were not selected 
because of any idea that they specially needed examination; they 
were merely a sample group, taken from the children actually at 
work, and presumably were no more in need of special care than 
any other group. It is entirely possible that among the children 
not examined, an equal proportion may be in need of supervision 
and treatment, and that their future health and capacity may be 
seriously affected by their present lack of care. 

More important than the weaknesses irritated, or work conditions causing 
aggravations, is the number of children affected by these factors. There were 
190 children who had at least one defect which was being accentuated by the 
conditions of work. These constituted 49 per cent or half of all the children 
whose work was analyzed. For children who at an early age have given up 
schooling, presumably because they expect to support themselves by traces 
where physical fitness is their greatest asset, it is a serious finding that every 
other one while yet under 16 has some incipient physical defect which the re- 
quirements of his work appear to be intensifying. Subjecting the child under 
16 to conditions of work which tend to break rather than strengthen his physical 
equipment would seem to be false economy, for may it not be true that in this 
country, in an industrial era, the measure of the health of the young industrial 
worker is the measure of the health of the nation. 


Home Work of Children Under Factory Act, New York 


ECTION 130 of the Labor Law of New York declares that ‘no 
S child under 14 years of age shall be employed in or in con- 
nection with or for any factory, etc.’”’ Until recently it has 
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seen assumed that the jurisdiction of the department of labor 
xtended to the employment of children in tenements only, and not 

other residential buildings. The Industrial Bulletin, issued by 
he Industrial Commissioner of the State, reported (issue of February, 
925, p. 124) that an inspector of the home work division sooenthy 
ound six children under 14 years of age working at home on knit 
Gloves, not in a tenement, but in a two-family dwelling. Acting on 

> case brought for the purpose of securing a construction of the law, 

he Children’s Court of Schenectady applied the provision of section 
430 above quoted, thus supersedin the previous impression that 
home work was not subject to regulation unless it violated article 
13 of the Labor Law, which applies only to tenements, the court 
holding that the department had the same power of enforcing child- 
abor provisions of the act in the one instance as in the other. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 


Fur Dressers—Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE Fur Dresser’s Union, Local No. 2, and the Fur Floor Worker’ 
Union, Local No. 3, of Brooklyn, N. Y., members of the Inter. 
national Fur Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, 

have a joint agreement with the Fur Dressers’ Association, effectiye 
from February 2, 1925, to January 31, 1927. 

This is strictly a closed-shop arrangement, but during the busy 
season of the fur trade the employer is allowed to ah ceion, Bm in the 
open jabor market when the business agent of local No. 3 can not 
supply it, provided that ‘‘such help shall immediately upon employ- 
ment apply for admission to said local and said local shall receive 
such applicants into its membership.” No strike, lockout, or stop. 
page of work ‘‘for any cause or grievance whatsoever” is allowed. 

he jurisdiction of each local is clearly defined. Disputes an 

questions of discharge or suspension are to be referred to a joint boar! 
of arbitration and conciliation of seven members, three designated by 
the Associated Employers of Fur Workers (Inc.), three designated 
by the union, and a chairman appointed by these six. The decision 
of the majority of the board is to be final and binding. 

The firm is not allowed to discharge an employee but may suspend 
one who is deemed worthy of discharge, confer with the busines 
agent of his local union for investigation, and only after agreement 
by them joimtly or by decision of the joint board that there i 
good cause for discharge can he be discharged. 

Apprentices in Local No. 2 are to be under 20 years of age and serv? 
as apprentices for 3 years, of which one year is devoted to instruction 
in machine fleshing and shaving, while apprentices of Local No. 3 ar 
to be under 17 years of age and serve an apprenticeship of 2 years. 

Fleshers and shavers (Local No. 2) have the 44-hour week and ar 
paid according to a definite price list, which is printed at the end oi 
the agreement. 

Floor workers of Local No. 3 are classified and paid as follows: 

All employees, members of the union employed by the firm shall be grade! 
into three classes. The classification of workers employed on January 31, 1925, 
shall not be altered or changed except by agreement between the firm a0 
Local 3. All new employees, who were never before employed in the industry, 
shall be graded or regraded by the business representative of Local 3 and ¢!: 
firm, and if they can not agree, then by the joint board of arbitration and concilis 
tion, or such other method as said representative and firm may decide upon. 
is agreed that whenever the firm shall have advanced an employee in grade, ft 
the purpose of doing some special work, if such employee desires to discontinue 
this special work, or if the employee neglects or improperly performs his work. "¢ 
may be placed back by the firm to the former grade, and if there should be 8") 
disagreement on such demotion, it shall be referred to the joint board of arbitr- 
tion and conciliation. 
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Floor workers shall be paid as follows: 

Employees graded in the first class, $50 per week, or $1.1324 per hour. Em- 
ployees graded in the second class, $44 per week, or $1 per hour. Employees 

aded in the third class, $35 per week or $0.79}4 per hour. It is provided that 
all third-class floor workers working in the industry on January 31, 1925, shall 
receive an increase of 10 per cent. All employees of Local 3 employed in the 
factory at ee time of the signing of this agreement shall receive not less than 
$35 per week. ; 
pp hin meee provisions relating to overtime and work on holidays and Sun- 
days shall apply only to members of Local 3. Floor workers shall work 44 hours 
per week. Sundays and legal holidays of the State of New York and also the 
frst of May shall be recognized in the shops. Work performed on any of these 
days shall be paid for at twice the regular pay. No work except wetting of skins, 
washing beavers and nutrias, and other absolutely necessary work shall be per- 
formed on Sunday or on the first of May. Overtime shall be paid for at twice 
the regular pay. All provisions for overtime apply only to week workers. No 
overtime shall be permitted while there are any members of the union unem- 
ployed, and who can be furnished to the firm by the union. No overtime shall 
be permitted during the months of June, July, and August, unless absolutely 
necessary. No employee shall be compelled to work on any legal holiday. No 
more than 8 hours’ work shall be permitted on any legal holiday. Overtime 
shall not exceed 2 hours per day during the first 5 days of the week, and 1 hour 
on Saturday, provided, however, that no work is done after 12.15 p. m: Saturday. 


Other important provisions are as follows: 


It is agreed between the parties hereto that during the period for which this 
contract is made, there shall be no revision of wages or prices herein above stipu- 
lated to be paid to the workingmen, either upwards or downwards, and there 
shall be no change in the hours of labor to be performed per week. Neither 
party hereto shall have the right during the period of this contract to request 
any such change or revision. The firm may, of its own volition, inerease the 
compensation to any of its employees, but such act shail not be construed as 
abrogating any provision of the section, and shall not give the right to the union 
to make demands for revisions of prices or changes in working hours upon the 
firm for and on behalf of other workingmen. It is agreed that the wages, hours, 
and prices herein agreed upon are firm and not arbitrabie during the period of 
this contract. It is absolutely understood that when a new kind of fur not 
specifically provided for in the exhibits hereto attached makes iis appearance in 
any shop, the prices to be paid therefor shall be agreed upon between the firm 
and the representative of Local 2. Such price shall become a part of the exhibit. 

No work shall be given to employees to be done at their homes. 

The union agrees that during the existence of this contract it will not enter 
into contracts with any dresser, in which lower rates of wages or prices, or more 
advantageous terms will be provided for, without first obtaining the consent of 
the joint board of arbitration and conciliation. 

If the firm during the term of this agreement at any time ceases to be the sole 
owner of the business, either through the sale or transfer of the business, and the 
property connected with it, or through the formation of a copartnership to own 
or take over said business and said property, and said firm shall within two days 
after such change of ownership, give notice in writing to the secretary of the 
respective locals either personally delivered to the secretary, or directed and 
mailed to them by registered mail to the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., or such other address as may hereafter be given to said 
frm by said union, which said notice or letter shall set forth the date of the 


3 change of ownership of said business and property, the names and addresses of 


the purchaser or transferees of said business, and if the purchaser or trans- 
feree is a corporation the name of said corporation, the date and place of its in- 
corporation, and the names and addresses of its officers. If such copartnership ie 
formed, said notice shall also set forth the names and addresses of the copartners 
who comprise said copartnership. . 
The firm shall not have any part of its fleshing, shaving, or floor work done in 


po place, shop, or factory, or by any person, firm, or corporation, during the 


of thie agreement where union conditions do not prevail. 
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Ladies Garment Workers—New York City 


A ‘MODEL trade agreement’’ was made February 24, 1925, }, 

the Association of Dress Manufacturers (Inc.) and the Join| 
Board of the Cloak, Skirt, Dress, and Reefer Makers’ Union of th, 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, to be in effect unt 
December 31, 1926. 

It is reported that this agreement affects 30,000 workers employe; 
in 2,000 shops, which have an annual output of $250,000,000 wort} 
of dresses and an annual pay roll of more than $50,000,000. 

Though this agreement has been entirely rewritten it contain 
many of the provisions found in the agreement made February 2) 
1923, and expiring December 31, 1924, between the Association 9 
Dress Manufacturers and the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and its local unions Nos. 10, 22, 23, 25, 58, 60, 66, and 89 ang 
the Joint Board of the Dress and Waistmakers Union, published jy 
full in the Montutiy Lasor Review, June, 1923, pages 154 to 160, 

Slight changes have been made in the sections dealing with th 
mutual obligations of the union and the association and with th 
adjustment of disputes. By the terms of the new agreement a large 
fine is imposed upon a member of the firm, foreman, or designer 0 
any nonunion worker for doing work of a union member. In th 
adjustment of disputes provision is made for a trial board consisting 
of one member from each organization and a third party or umpir 
chosen by those two. Decision of two members of the board is t 
be effective and final and must be rendered within 48 hours. Thi 
board operates when the chief clerk and manager of the union o 
their deputies have been unable after joint investigation of disput 
to settle them. 

The wages have been increased, and new provisions made fo 
establishing piecework prices. There are new sections referring t 
the use of the sanitary union Jabel and to unemployment insurance. 

Sections referring to wages, sanitary union label, and unemploy 
ment insurance follow: 



























The minimum scales for week workets shall be as follows: 


Per week Per wee 
Rip sind npn estan» tl OR ERE $3 
I i, ala as bi itis on LD id, bibi a iieletl die wind aire ~ + - -- 
pS RE PS Bar Fe 26 .Hemstitchers............------ 
pS GER: pet tater te ne seer ae epee I nee 


With respect to workers who are paid by the piece, it is agreed that the price 
to be paid them shall be such as to enable the average worker to earn wages 4 
the following rates, i. e.: : 

Operators, $52 per week or $1.30 per hour; pressers, $60 per week or $1.50 pe 
hour; finishers, $32 per week or 80 cents per hour. 

Operators, pressers, and finishers are guaranteed the same weekly 
wages as the regular week workers, namely, $44 per week or $1.1 
per hour, $50 per week or $1.25 per hour, and $26-per week or ©: 
cents per hour. Should a worker earn below such minimum th 
employer shall pay him the minimum above established. 

In order to minimize competition on labor between shops that are working 0 
the same grade of work or for the same jobber, a schedule of prices shall 
established jointly between the union and the association for various grades © 


garments manufactured by their members. Such schedule shall become part © 
this contract. 
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The schedule shall be established on a basis which will enable the workers to 
arn the average rates provided above. Should it be found that the schedule 
joes not yield such average, it shall be revised. But should it be found that in 
ome individual shops the workers can not earn such average, an investigation 
hall be made and if such failure be found due to the fault of the employer, prices 
no said garments shall be resettled. 

No work shall be done on garments unless the prices are settled. 

The association agrees for its members to establish a uniform triplicate system 
of pay-roll book, one copy of which is to be sent to the union weekly. 

Wages shall include all work completed 48 hours before pay day. 

If a week worker is not retained by the employer after such trial period of one 
geek, he shall receive for the work performed by him during such trial period 
gmpensation equal to at least 15 per cent above the minimum scale herein pro- 
vided. 

Members of the association shall attach to all garments produced by them, the 
label adopted by the joint board of sanitary control to designate that the garments 
arrying the same have been manufactured under proper sanitary surroundings. 
The joint board of sanitary control shall furnish such labels at cost to manufac- 
urers conducting union shops. 

Members of the association who use embroideries, hemstitching, pleating or 
tucking on garments obligate themselves to deal with union shops only and to use 
yo such embroideries, hemstitching, pleating, or tucking that do not bear the 
wion and sanitary label where such label has been adopted in the respective 
industry. 

Association members also agree to purchase and use no buttons except such as 
ear the union label adopted in the industry and from manufacturers conducting 
wion shops. 

The association shall cooperate with the union in establishing and maintaining 
m unemployment insurance fund for the members of the union. Members of the 
ssociation who sell garments to the trade shall contribute to the said fund 2 per 
ent of the wages or labor cost of the garments so sold by them. All members of 
ihe association, whether they sell to the trade or work exclusively for jobbers, 
hall deduct from the wages of their workers 1 per cent thereof on every pay day 
s the contribution of such workers to the said unemployment insurance fund. 
The fund shall be administered by a board of trustees, and if the union so desires, 
the unemployment insurance board established in the cloak and suit industry of 
New York shall be designated as such board. Members of the association shall 
ny their unemployment insurance contributions and the contributions of the 
workers employed by them to the unemployment insurance board each and every 
reek on their pay day. The association hereby guarantees the performance of 
the provisions of this clause by their members. 





Mineral Water Workers—New York City 


AN AGREEMENT was made March 15, 1925, for one year, by the 

Mineral Water Workers’ Union, Local 311 of the International 
Union of the United Brewery, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of 
America, an organization affiliated with the United Hebrew Trades 
of the State of New York. 

Provision is made for arbitration, use of the union label, the 44-hour 
veek and 8-hour day. Shareholders who are considered as bosses are 
tot to be allowed to take the place of workers. Employees are to be 
granted leave of absence for committee work in the interest of the 
inion. There is to be no discrimination against employees because 
of their committee work. 

On six Jewish holidays “‘ all employees shall receive full pay and shall 
tot work.’’ Overtime is to be worked only in case of “‘ urgent neces- 
uty” and is then paid for at time and a half. “No overtime should 

allowed in times when union members are out of work.” 

By amendment to the agreement, working hours from March 15 to 
‘eptember 15 are to be 46 per week and from September 15 to March 
lb, 44 per week. 
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Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers—Westchester, N. Y. 


AN AGREEMENT under which the painters, decorators, and aper 

hangers of Westchester, N. Y., are working is noticeable for its 
specifications as to health and compensation insurance. It is pro. 
vided at the outset that the working week is to consist of 40 hours 
divided among the first five days of the week, with no work on Saty,. 
day under any circumstances. The rate of wages is $10.50 a day 
with double time for work on holidays. Overtime is not permitted 
except by special arrangement with the local unions; the agreement 
contains no statement as to the rate at which, if permitted, it is to he 
paid. Wages are to be paid weekly, on Friday. 

The provisions as to health are as follows: 

Whenever materials furnished by the party of the first part to_be used by 
members of the second part are found by chemical analysis to contain poisonoys 
materials to such an extent that the health of the worker is endangered the party 
of the first part agrees to cease the use of the same when notified by the party of 
the second part, or any of its agents. ; 

The party of the first part agrees that no spray gun or other device that uses 


paint, varnish, or other materials in the form of spray or mist shall be used upon 
any of the work done by them, 


It is also agreed that employers shall carry compensation insurance 
to cover all men in their employ. Each contractor signing the agree- 
ment is to furnish the painters’ district council with the name of the 
Tile in which he carries this insurance, and the number of his 

olicy. 
: The agreement is to last until July, 1926, and either party who 
contemplates proposing changes at its expiration must serve notice in 
writing upon the other party 90 days before the date of its termina- 
tion. It is agreed that the other party will call a conference, within 
30 days of receiving such notice, to discuss the proposed changes. 





Quarry Workers—Concord, N. H., and Rockport and Lanesville, Mass. 


UARRY workers in Concord, N. H. and in Lanesville and Rock- 
port, Mass., have signed three-year contracts effective April 1, 
1925, to April 1, 1928. 
The working hours are 8 per dey, between 7 a. m. and 4 p. m., ex- 
e an 


cept Saturday. In Lanes Rockport the hours of labor are 
from 7 a.m. to12 m.on Saturday. In Concord, Saturday afternoon 
holidays are granted during June, July, and August, but otherwise the 
usual 48-hour week is observed, while Lanesville and Rockport have 
a 45-hour week. be da 
The following is the scale of wages per hour: “and i 


Concord Rockport 
drill (cents) (cents) 
Pneumatic drillers, jack hammer runners, and derrick men 
Quarrymen 
Blacksmiths 
Laborers 


Engineers 

Firemen 

Head derrick men, channel bar runners, powder men and rig- 
gers who go aloft 
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In both agreements any disagreement or grievance is to be referred 
io a committee selected by employer and employees. 





Sheet-Metal Workers—Pittsburgh 


THe Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Pittsburgh and 

Local Union No. 12 of the sheet-metal workers have signed an 
yreement effective from March 1, 1925, to February 28, 1926, 
yhich embodies an effort to prevent the payment of bonuses in 
addition to regular wages, and also makes definite provision for the 
technical traming of apprentices. 

The agreement provides for the usual 44-hour week, and for a 
wage Of $1.4334 per hour, concerning which the following stipula- 
tion is made: 

It is also agreed to make $1.4334 per hour a standard rate, to be strictly 
adhered to by the contractor and journeymen, with a penalty for paying above 
or below, or for working above or below such rate. Foremen only will be per- 
mitted to receive more than the standard rate. This does not apply to men 
receiving & premium at present. 

Contractors or journeymen charged with violating this or other 
povisions of the agreement are to be summoned for trial before a 
joint conference committee. If the charge is sustained, the penalty 
s to be fixed by the association to which the offender belongs. 

Apprentices are permitted in the ratio of one to a shop employing 
me journeyman, and one for every three additional journeymen. 
A committee composed of equal numbers from the contractors’ 
wsociation and the local union shali have general superintendence 
of the apprentices. 

The joint committee shall act in an advisory capacity between apprentice 
and school; adjust all differences that may arise; terminate the apprenticeship 
and services of the apprentice if deemed for the best interests of the sheet- 
netal trade. 

They shall semiannually make a report to the employers’ association and 
the local. Their decision in all matters affecting relations between employer 
and apprentice as intended by these rules shall be binding on all parties. 

It is especially provided that every apprentice “must and shall” 
attend the sheet-metal classes of the Carnegie Institute for four 
years, ov until he has finished the course for sheet-metal ges 
he employer must allow time for this attendance during the day. 
The employer shall send the apprentice to the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for trade instruction one day each week from October 1 to May 1, during the 
last four years of his apprenticeship. The apprentice shall be allowed his regular 

wage for days while attending school. 

The employer shall cooperate with the apprenticeship committee by signing 
the monthly school report cards furnished to the apprentices by the sehoo! and 


report to the committee if the apprentice is making satisfactory progress in 
shop work to warrant advancement at the end of each period. 





Street Railways and Busses—Trenton, N. J. 


THE Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corporation, made an 
agreement April 1, 1925, with Division No. he tte Trenton, 


N. J., of the Amalgamated Association of Street. and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, covering bus operators as well as carmen. 
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A board of arbitration, consisting of one arbitrator chosen by jh, 
company, one chosen by the association, and a third, who is to }, 
chairman of the board, to be chosen by these two, is to handle ql 
differences which can not be mutually adjusted. 

Within five days after employment a man must secure a peri 
card from the president and within 30 days join the association 
but all employees must be acceptable to the company. 

Seniority is to prevail at all times, and length of service establishes 
the right to pick runs at least twice a year in the spring and {,l| 
Sign-ups are to be held every 60 days. 

Motormen, conductors, and operators relieving crews on the 
street are to report at the B saa in ample time to prevent delaying 
the crew being relieved. is crew is not to be compelled to wor; 
more than one additional trip beyond their time by reason of failure 
of the relief to appear. 

Sections relating to vacations, hours, and wages follow: 


The company agrees to allow any employee a ten (10) day vacation in any 
one year, such vacation to be taken in two five (5) day periods if so specified 
at time vacation leave is asked. No more than five (5) men from each side 
to be given vacation leave at one time; more to be marked off, however, if con- 
ditions allow. No employees will be excused from duty during Fair week, 
All men working on circus day and Decoration Day will run extra cars whey 
called upon to do so. Men can also be marked off for vacations, circus day, 
and Decoration Day. Early straight men shall be relieved on their relieving 
time. 

Eight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s work at the power house, for men who 
are employed on three-shift forces. Nine (9) hours shall constitute a day’s work 
at the power house for men employed on two-shift forces. A period of ten (10) 
days each year to be allowed to each employee for vacation purpose without pay. 

All regular and swing runs under (9) hours shall pay nine (9) hours; all between 
nine (9) and nine and one-half (914) hours, straight time; all time over nine and 
one-half hours pay time and one-quarter. 

All extra men shall be guaranteed six (6) hours platform time for each day 
that they are required to report and do report. Extra men who miss a report on 
any day shall lose the guarantee for that day and shall be paid only for actual 
work performed for that day. 

Trainmen shall receive five ‘5) cents an hour additional to the regular wag 
rate for such platform time as is spent in instructing students in accordance witli 
directions of the proper company officials. 

Overtime and extra work shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-quarter. 

Snow-plow work and sweeper work shall be paid for at the rate of time au 
one-quarter. 

During the term of this agreement the company shall pay the following wage 
rates: 


Motormen and conductors (platform time) : Cents per hou 
First 3 months of service 
Next 9 months of service 
Thereafter 

Operators of one-man cars (platform time): 
First 3 months of service . 
Neat O months of eervices: ). o. 22desu i We aes eee se --- - 
Thereafter 





Truck Drivers and Chauffeurs—Chicago 


AN EXTENSION agreement entered into February 5, 1920 
between the wren Exchange of Chicago and Local 70° 
. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Stablemet 
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of America and Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 705, Chicago Teamsters’ 
and Chauffeurs’ Union continues in full force and effect all agree- 
ments and supplemental agreements except as modified by this. 

The wages for all teamsters, chauffeurs, and electric truck drivers 
have been increased $2 per week. The 10-ton and over truck, and 
5-ton and over electric truck, have been added to the list in the wage 
scale, Which is as follows: 


Teamsters: ' 
Single horse drivers 
Single wagon with team attached 
Double wagon 
3-horse wagon 
4-horse wagon 

Chauffeurs (truck): 
Less than 1 ton 
1 ton and less than 2 ton 
2 ton and less than 3 ton 
3 ton and less than 5 ton 
5 ton and less than 7 ton 


10 ton and over 

Electric (truck drivers): 
1 ton and less than 3 ton 
3 ton and less than 5 ton 
5 ton and over 


Overtime shall be paid for as follows: 

Teamsters’ overtimie shall be paid for at the rate of 114 cents a minute for 
overtime actually worked. 

Chauffeurs’ overtime shall be paid for at the rate of 144 cents per minute for 
all overtime actually worked. 


Notice of a desire to change the wage scale fixed, can be given by 
either party on any January 2 during the life of the agreement, with 
the following restrictions: 


It is however, definitely understood and agreed by and between all of the 
parties to this instrument, that no notice under this clause may -be given; and 
that no such notice, if given, shall have any standing, or be seriously considered; 
unless it can be shown either (1) That the cost of living has increased (as compared 
with the day of making of this extension agreement) to such a marked and ex- 
traordinary extent that the necessity and justice of revision upward is unquestion- 
able and manifest; or (2) That marked decrease in the cost of living, or the condi- 
tion of business generally, one or the other, is such as to eall for revision down- 
ward; and the burden of proof shall be entirely upon the party giving such notice. 

Furthermore, all of the parties to this instrument are united in recognizing, 
and hereby declare it as their belief, that the wage scale hereby fixed is probably 
a peak wage scale; and that economic conditions, operating along the line of the 
cost of living, are not likely to justify a further increase in this scale, though they 
may be such as to warrant its continuance. 





Typographical Union—Lowell, Mass. 


‘THE Lowell newspaper publishers and Lowell Typographical 
~ Union No. 310 made an agreement January 1, 1925, to con- 
tinue through December 31, 1926. 

Provision is made for a standing committee consisting of two 
representatives selected by the publishers and two selected by the 
union to represent them. To this committee all questions regarding 
wages or the contract are to be referred. If the committee does not 
reach an agreement within 30 days, the disputed question is to be 
submitted to arbitration. 
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The wage scale per hour for journeymen during 1925 is 88}4 cenj, 
for day work and 943% cents for night work; in 1926 the rate is tp 
be 8955 cents for day work and 953 cents for night work. 

Forty-eight hours exclusive of lunch time constitute a week’ 
work. No payment is made for holidays or any other day when no § 
work is performed, but for work done on Sundays or legal holiday, 
the double time rate is paid. 

Men who do not report for work within 15 minutes after time j 
called are to be subject to dismissal at the option of the foreman 
When a regular iakanaia does not report or have a substitute ready 
within 15 minutes after the hour for beginning work the chairman (i 
the chapel is to put on a substitute in his place. 

Foremen of printing offices have the right to em loy help and 
may discharge for incompetency, neglect of duty, violation of office 
rules or of laws of the heal or union, and to decrease the force, 
Upon demand, the reason for discharge is to be given in writing. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 
Dining-Car Department Employees 


N DECISION No. 3311, made April 13, 1925, effective April 16, 
1925, the Railroad Labor Board promulgated a set of rules goy- 
erning working conditions of dining-car department employees— 
cooks, waiters, pantrymen, parlor-car porters, and barber porters— 
members of the Railway Men’s International Benevolent Industrial 
Association of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co., as follows: 


Article II 
7a 


Section 1.—Except as otherwise provided in section 3 of Article II, two 
hundred and forty (240) hours or less, in regular assignment, will constitute a 
month’s work for employees ready for service the entire month and who lose no 
time on their own account. 

Employees will be paid overtime on actual minute basis for all time on duty 
in regular assignment in excess of two hundred and forty (240) hours at pro-rata 
rate, except that actual continuous time authorized for rest on trips and/or at 
layover, turn-around, setout, or terminal points will be deducted from the con- 
tinuity of time in all cases where the interval of release from service exceeds 
one hour. 

The carrier will specifically designate the rest time on trips and at release 
points, subject to the requirements of the service. 

Time will be counted as continuous for each trip from the time required to 
report for duty until released from duty, subject to the above deductions. 

Sxc. 3. Extra employees——Extra employees performing road service in the 
place of a regularly assigned employee or on an extra assignment shall be paid 
in accordance with their classification, and shall receive the compensation 4 
regularly assigned employee would receive for the same service. When used for 
extra service, employees will be paid actual time worked, with a minimum 0! 
one day for each day so used. 


Article IV 


Src. 1. Deadheading.—Deadhead hours, properly authorized, will be counted 
as service hours and upon the same basis. 
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Article V 


Relief period.—Not less than ninety-six (96) hours off duty each calendar 
month in 24-consecutive-hour periods or multiples thereof, will be allowed at 
designated home terminals for employees included in this schedule, whose assign- 
ment and service does not permit of at least twelve (12) consecutive hours off 
duty period at their designated home terminal each 48 hours. Employees 
required to work on assigned lay-over days to be paid extra therefor in addition 


to monthly wages. 
Article VI 


Sucs. 3 and 4.—The board believes the position of the carrier as stated in the 
hearing dealing with these questions is just and reasonable. The rules requested 


are denied. 
Article VII 


Sec. 3.—New positions or permanent vacancies will be promptly bulletined 
fora period of 10 days. Employees desiring such positions will file their applica- 
tions with the designated officer within that time, and an appointment will be 
made within 10 days thereafter. Such position or vacancy may be filled tempo- 
rarily pending an assignment. The name of the appointee will immediately 
thereafter be posted where the position or vacancy was bulletined. 


Article VIII 


Discipline and grievances.—(a) An employee disciplined or who considers he 
has been unjustly treated may elect to present his grievance for hearing and 
decision as hereinafter stated, provided written request is presented by him 
within 15 days of the action complained of. 

(b) Presentation to be made (1) to his district representative, and (2) failing 
in satisfactory adjustment within 10 days, to his superintendent. 

(c) Applicants for all hearings and appeals and all decisions to be made in 
writing. 

(d) At each hearing and appeal the employee may present his grievance either 
re or through his duly accredited representatives, not to exceed three 
in number. 

(e) If the final decision sustains the contention of the employee, the records shall 
be cleared of the charge, if any has been made against him, and he shall be 
returned to his former position or to that for which he is contending, and com- 
pensated for wage loss if any has been suffered by him. 


(f) Eliminated. . 
Drawbridge Tenders 


PECISION No. 3239, March 31, 1925, was called out by a protest 

of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers against the attempt of 
the Southern Pacific Railway (Pacific System) to change the classi- 
fication of drawbridge tenders from levermen-bridge tenders to 
maintenance-of-way employees. 


The employees state that the duties of these employees involved the movement 
of trains similar to that of the towerman, as they operate from their towers 
signals and derailing devices affecting the movement of trains. 

The carrier states that drawbridge tenders have always been classified and 
considered as maintenance-of-way employees, and that when Supplement 13 
to General Order No. 27 was issued by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, the question arose as to who should be considered levermen. This resulted 
in Interpretation 10 being issued to that supplement providing that the rates of 
pay of the supplement should be applied to drawbridge tenders. After that 
interpretation was issued the Order of Railroad Telegraphers assumed to represent 
the drawbridge tenders involved in this dispute, to which the carrier objected, 
and the dispute was referred to the director, division of labor, United States 
Railroad Administration, on January 21, 1920, and on March 24, 1920, Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 3, to which the matter had been referred, rendered the 
following decision: 

“Employees in this submission performing duties as levermen and bridge 
tenders, who operate drawbridges and signals and derailing devices incident 
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thereto, with or without interlocked switches, by means of levers from a central 
point, shall be classified as levermen and be subject to the provisions of Supp) 
ment 13 to General Order No. 27, retroactive to January 1, 1920.’’ : 

The carrier contends that the classification of drawbridge tenders as towerme 
or levermen is inconsistent and not compatible with the duties performed for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The irregularity of navigation due to the change in tides, etc., Prevents 
assigning these employees under the intermittent service rule, and as a res} 
they receive a wage greatly out of proportion to that paid employees performin, 
duties requiring greater skill and effort; instead of these men being restricted {) 
eight hours for a day’s work, they should be considered monthly paid employeeg 
and assigned on this basis. 

(2) The principal duties of drawbridge tenders, and which are limited, consig fi 
of taking care of and oiling the machinery; the handling of levers only inyolyeg 
setting signals and adjusting appliances in connection with opening and closing 
bridge and has no connection with the duties performed by levermen referred tg 
in Supplement 13. In fact, the term “levermen” used in this supplement jg 
in conformity with practice on some eastern lines in designating towermen gs 
levermen and has no connection whatever with bridge tenders. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the claim of the employees 
is sustained. ; 





Masters, Mates, and Pilots—Hampton Roads District 


DECISION No. 3241, March 31, 1925, related to a request for an 
adjustment in wages and working conditions for masters, mates, 
and pilots in the Hampton Roads district. 


This dispute covers captains, first mates, and second mates on three regular 
ferry passenger steamers and eight bay freight tugboats and one harbor tugboat 
operating in and through the Hampton Roads district between Cape Charles, 
Norfolk, and Port Norfolk, Va., a distance of 36 miles. 

The ferry passenger steamers operate on a schedule making an aggregate of 
three round trips a day. The bay tugs do not operate on any schedule, but tow 
car floats between those points; each tow one car float a trip whenever thy are 
loaded and ready to move, making such trips as the conditions of the freight 
movement require. The harbor tug operates exclusively in the Norfolk Harbor. 

The decision which follows should not be construed as the establishment of a 
relief day, but rather as perpetuating the conditions that have been previously 
in effect. ‘ 

The Railroad Labor Board decides that— 

(a) The request for an adjustment in rates of pay established by Decision No. 
2 is denied. 

(b) The request for the restoration of the ten dollars ($10) a month decrease 
placed in effect by the carrier is denied. 

(c) Employees are entitled to representatives of their own choosing, regardless 
of whether or not those so designated are employees of the Pennsylvania Kail- 
road System. 

(d) The request for changes in rules and working conditions for masters, mates, 
and pilots on passenger steamers is denied. 

(e) The request for changes in rules and working conditions of captains on 
harbor tugboat is denied. 

({) The following rules shall be applied to the masters and mates engaged in 
the operation of bay freight tugboats: 

p Monthly salary.—All rates that may be established are to be on a montlily 
asis. 

Basic day.—The principle of the 8-hour day is hereby recognized. : 

Hours of service-—Assigned crews, except as hereinafter provided, wil! work 
either on the basis of: 

Section 1. Twelve (12) hours on watch, then twenty-four (24) hours off 
watch without pay for time off; or 
Suc. 2. Eight (8) hours or less on watch each day for six (6) consecutive 
ays. 
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Sec. 3. On boats with two crews, watches may be separated by an interval 

time. ‘ 

Ce 4. Extra crews may be used on any day it is found necessary to operate 
one or two crewed boats beyond assigned hours of regular crews. 

Sec. 5. On basis of section 1, above, length of watches may be varied as 
necessary to arrange relief, but must aggregate not to exceed two hundred and 
eight (208) hours per calendar month, otherwise overtime payment shall apply. 

Sec. 6. Where one or two crews are used, watches may be as long as eight (8) 
hours and forty (40) minutes, provided that where two crews are used the com- 
bined watches do not exceed sixteen (16) hours; no crews to be assigned for more 
than forty-eight (48) hours in six (6) consecutive days, after which overtime 
payment applies. : 

Overtime and calls—(a) The monthly salary now paid masters and mates 
shall cover 208 hours per month, except as provided in section 6 above. All 
service hourage in excess of 208 per month shall be paid for on the pro rata, 
hourly basis determined by dividing 12 times themonthly salary by 2,504 (hours) 
computed on the actual minute basis. 

(b) Employees when called or notified to work outside of established hours, 
after having been released from duty, will be paid a minimum allowance of four 
(4) hours. 

(c) Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours to 
absorb overtime. 

Relief day.—The following rule providing for one relief day in seven is hereby 
established in lieu of the rule requested by the employees whereby extra allow- 
ance would be made for Sunday and holiday service: 

Masters and mates necessary to the continuous operation of tug boats oper- 
ated by the Pennsylvania Railroad System in the Hampton Roads district, 
and who are regularly assigned to such service, will be assigned one regular day 
off duty in seven (7), Sunday if possible, and if required to work on such regu- 
larly assigned seventh day off duty, will be paid pro-rata therefor in addition 
to their monthly salary. 

Vacation.—The vacation rule requested by the employees is denied. 




























Passes to Expressmen 






HE question of railroad passes to expressmen was considered 
by the Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 3207, March 26, 
1925. An agreement made July 26, 1922, between the Southeastern 
Express Co. and its employees affiliated with the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks contained a clause as follows: 


¥ It being represented that annual passes are furnished, through the American 
Railway Express Co., by the railroads over which the former company operates, 
to general chairman, vice general chairman, and local chairmen, the Southeastern 
Express Co, will use its earnest endeavors in securing like transportation for the 
general chairman, vice general chairman, and local chairmen over the lines 
operated by it; it being understood that annual passes will be requested for 
general officers and trip passes for local officers. 


On the request of the express company, the Southern Railway Co.., 
furnished the transportation desired until the end of the year, when 
it informed the express company— 

“Tt will not be possible to extend the pass you now have beyond December 31, 


1922, and the same will apply to passes of employees traveling on their personal 
account, ’ 


The employees state— 


The majority of the stockholders and directors of the Southeastern Express 
Co. are also connected with the Southern Railway System, over whose lines 
the transportation is requested; they contend that the Southeastern Express 
Co. should furnish transportation to the general chairman in accordance with 
the agreement of July 26, 1922. 
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The carrier replied— 


Under its agreement with the Southern Railway Co., effective May 1, 199) 
the issuance of passes was restricted to employees traveling on company’s busines: 

‘An earnest effort was made to secure passes, but * * "}t was decided 
that passes for personal travel would not be granted, and the request of th. 
company was denied. The Southeastern Express Co. does not own or operat, 
the railroads and are not authorized to issue passes on railroad trains. Th, 
matter of free rail transportation is not within the control of the Southeastern, 
Express Co.” 


On the claim of the Brotherhood that the carrier should furnis, 
transportation as requested, the Board said: 


The board does not consider it has jurisdiction in the matter of requiring ope 
carrier to furnish passes to the employees of another. 


It therefore dismissed the case. 


Telegraphers—Coming, N. Y. 


ECISION No. 3,209, made by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, March 26, 1925, was over a dispute between the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the Delaware, Lackawanna ¢ 
Western Railroad Co. relative to the claim of the employees that 
the telegraph office at the passenger station at Corning, N. Y, 
should be considered a two-shift office and that the operators should 
be paid overtime for all time worked in excess of 8 hours, retroactive 
to the time they were assigned to work a 10-hour spread. 


Statement.—At the passenger station at Corning there are two employees, 
one being classified as “ticket agent-operator”’ and the other as “ticket clerk- 
operator.’’ Both of these employees perform the duties of an operator and 
both sell tickets. The ticket agent-operator is assigned to work from 8 a. m. to 
6 p. m., with one hour off duty for meals, and the ticket clerk-operator is assigned 
to work from 8 p, m, to 6 a. m., with one hour off duty for meals. The telegraph 
office is closed from 6 a. m. to 8 a. m. and from 6 p.m. to8 p.m. _ Both of the 
positions are included within the scope of the telegraphers’ agreement. 

The employees contend that the telegraph office in question is a two-trick 
office and, therefore, eight consecutive hours with no allowance for meals consti- 
tutes a day’s work as provided by the basic day rule, which reads as follows: 

“Except as specified in rule 3, eight (8) consecutive hours, exclusive of the 
meal hour shall constitute a day’s work, except that where two or more shifts 
are worked, eight (8) consecutive hours with no allowance for meals shal! con- 
stitute a day’s work.” 

The employees aiso contend that the ticket agent-operator and ticket clerk- 
operator employed in the office in question are entitled to overtime for all time 
worked in excess of 8 consecutive hours computed continuously from the time 
first reporting for duty until final release, retroactive to the time they were 
assigned to work a 10-hour spread. 

The carrier states that the position held by the ticket agent-operator is primarily 
that of ticket agent, and that he is not required to keep record of or report passing 
trains, or to handle train orders, which work is performed by an operator located 
in Corning freight station about two miles distant. He does, however, handleJ 
Western Union messages and notifies the dispatcher of the arrival and departure 
of passenger trains. e position held by the ticket clerk-operator is primarily 
that of an operator, and the work of that position is the same as that performed 
by the day operator at Corning freight station, the selling of tickets being simply 
incidental to his work. He is located in the passenger staticn as operator simply 
so that he can sell such tickets as may be purchased by passengers using night 
trains. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the telegraph office 2 
question is a two-shift office and that the employees filling the positions in that 
office should be assigned to eight consecutive hours with no allowance for meals. 
They shall be compensated for time assigned in excess thereof from June 17, 1922. 
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Railroads—Decision of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the 
Western Region 


4 


88, 

edfN DECISION No. 1402, March 11, 1925, the Train Service Board 

he of Adjustment for the Western Region was called upon to settle a 

‘ nisunderstanding relative to the meaning of two articles in the agree- 

mfyent between the firemen and engineers and the Denver & Rio 
rande Western Railroad Co. These were article 37 and paragraph 

h Mab), section 2 of article 41, reading as follows: 


When necessary to drop engineers, firemen, or hostlers from the service on 
scount of depression in business, they will be given service letter showing length 
‘time they were in service, character of work, and cause of leaving. Such men 
must report their whereabouts at least once each month to the master mechanic 
nd respond to call. : 

When hired engineers are laid off on account of reduction in service, they will 
sain all seniority rights, provided they return to actual service within 30 days 
rom the date their services are required. This rule also applies to firemen. 


jf Acertain fireman had been cut off the firemen’s extra list at Pueblo 
efmgcuring 1923 because of a reduction in force due to depression in 
& Mpbusiness. He failed to report his whereabouts each month as provided 
at fgpo article 37 and his name was struck off the seniority list. ater he 
"Mas bired as a new man, with a loss of all seniority rights, as the 
|i management took the position that article 37 governed in such cases 
“ofbnd that any fireman interested in maintaining a position on the 
aiority list would “keep the proper officers advised of his where- 
shouts regardless of any rule.”’ 
ke The brotherhoods, however, contended that article 37 ‘‘ was never 
d @fotended to be applied so as to deprive firemen of their seniority if they 
0 Miled to notify the master sims co of their whereabouts each 30 
ays.’ They demanded that he should be given his original seniority 
‘efmmcate and be reimbursed for the time lost on account of being denied 
bis proper standing on the seniority list. 
‘ e board sustained the claim, but “in view of the joint misunder- 
yur of the local officials and committee, the claim for time lost 
eggs denied. 


" Clothing Industry—Rochester, N. Y. 


HE following is an extract from the statement by the arbitrator in 
v case No. 1579, April 3, 1925, in the Rochester clothing industry: 


re The union eomplains that the offpressers, who had stopped work and been 
dered back by the union, were refused employment by the firm. The firm 
mtended that since the workers had been given an opportunity to return to 
ork or to quit their jobs and since they had chosen the alternative of quitting, the 
im need not take them back to work; that there was a distinction under the 
igreement between stoppages and voluntary leaving of jobs. 
The union’s .contention was that the workers claimed that. an agreement was 
not being maintained by the firm, and that the workers had decided to go to union 
quarters and find out from the union officials what arrangements had been 

Y Hmade. The union, however, did not justify the action of the workers. 
_ Astoppage of the same section had occurred on the previous day, and from all 
dications it seems that they were determined to use direct action rather than 
ow union officials to represent them. 
Stoppages constitute one of the most serious grievances under the agreement, 
and every effort will be made to eliminate them. The arbitrator has repeatedly 
Warned against them and has explained that the machinery set up is altogether 
‘utisfaetory for the adjustment of any complaints, while direct action obstructs 
the prompt settlement of disputes. 
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The union having fulfilled its obligations under the agreement in returning th, 
workers to their positions, it was deemed advisable to the arbitrator (and jy this 
judgment the firm concurred) that another opportunity be given this sectioy to 
obey the agreement. They were accordingly reinstated on Saturday morning 
March 28, by verbal order pending final decision in the case. In order to impreg 
upon the workers, however, the seriousness of their offense, it is directed that , 
fine of $5 apiece be collected immediately by the shop chairman from each 
worker who participated in the stoppage and, through the union, turned into the 
fund in the arbitrator’s office for sick and needy cases. 





Awards of Industrial Commission of Colorado 


Coal Mines 


‘THE Bureau has received transcripts of 30 cases relating t 
wages in coal mines considered by the Industrial Commission 
of Colorado during the month of April, 1925. In each of these 
there was a request by the employers for a 20 per cent reduction in 
wages or a reduction to the 1917 coal mine wage scale. Nearly 
two-thirds of these cases were dismissed by the commission on r- 
ceipt of “an agreement between said employer and its employees for 
a 20 per cent reduction from the then scale of wages’ and “there 
being no dispute between said employer and its employees and no 
protest having been filed by any of the employees of said employer.” 
In upward of one-third of the cases, however, protests were filed. 
The employees alleged that there had been an increase in the cost 
of living since the first of the year; that the old wage scale was 
barely sufficient to meet the necessities of life; that they could not 
earn a living at the reduced scale, and that a return to the 1917 
scale would not increase the number of working-days in the Colorado 
mines. 

The employers contended that they were unable to compete with 
the mines in the southeastern part of the State that were already 
working upon the 1917 scale and producing coal that was being mar- 
keted in the adjoining States; that the freight rates from such mines 
were lower; that the mines in Texas and Oklahoma and many in 
West Virginia and Kentucky were operating on the 1917 wage scale, 
and were selling coal in Colorado po neighboring States, and that a 
failure to reduce the wage rates would result in a loss of said market, 
ae many mines in Colorado to close down or operate only for 
a few days each month. In fact, one company alleged “that on ac- 
count of such competition this employer has been unable to obtain 
the usual orders for coal since the first of March, and that its proper- 
ties have been practically compelled to be idle by reason of such 
competition and lack of orders.’ ; 

In all of these cases the commission allowed the reduction asked 
for. In files No. 1194, 1199, 1200, 1201, and 1202, dated April 27, 
1925, after hearings held at Mount Harris and Oak Creek, the com- 
mission said in part: | 

This commission has had occasion during the last few years to make many 
investigations, and has held a large number of hearings involving the coal- 
mining industry. Coal mining is in part a seasonable occupation, The great 
demand for coal naturally comes during the cold weather, and enough col 


must be produced cag the cold weather not only to maintain the industrial 
institutions but also to furnish heat to preserve life and for the comfort of the 
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Lople. No adequate system for the storage of coal has yet been adopted or 
ised. This has resulted in the opening of sufficient mines and their develop- 
at to the extent that they can keep pace with the peak demand practically 
ihout drawing upon reserves. As a result, a great many of the larger mines 
fill practically their entire demand in a comparatively few working-days 
| alger year, the greater part of the working-days being crowded into the winter 
chfbonths, very. few during the summer months. The coal mines are generally so 
helmmbated that there is no other demand for the labor at said mine during idle 
sys within convenient or usable distance therefrom, the miner depending 
most entirely upon the wages received from his work in the coal mines for 
jstence. The natural result of this condition has produced an unwarrantedly 
igh daily wage for the class of work performed, and yet has produced for the 
iner & yearly income almost insufficient for his proper maintenance. The 
ich daily wage has attracted to the industry an oversupply of employees, con- 
ering the annual output, this tending to further reduce the average yearly 
ynings of the individual employee. 
Under these conditions the price of coal has ‘steadily advanced to such a 
to Myint that a great number of industries, because of their situation or convenience, 
n empave Dee able to adopt other fuels for their purposes, thus decreasing to a very 
wterial extent the demand for coal, this condition also adding to the difficulties 
the problem. 
In An increase in the daily wage scale has not solved the problem. A decrease in 
'y Mamie wage scale will not alone solve the problem. 
ofan Employees of some of the coal mines in Routt County have voluntarily 
duced their wages in order to assist their companies in obtaining sufficient 
ders to give them enough annual working-days to produce a living wage. 
‘CHM This employer and other employers in the Routt County coal district owe a 
0 Miuty to their employees to furnish them sufficient working-days to produce such 
” Biiuitable living wage. 
| Therefore, it is the decision of the commission that said employer is entitled 
»a reduction in the present wage scale, but such reduction must not in any 
>’ Bivent be less than the 1917 wage scale. 
iS The commission feels that in fairness to the lower-paid employees, the higher- 
rt aried employees of the company should voluntarily insist on a proportionate 
duction in their own salaries. 
The commission further recommends that the company refuse to accept new 
wployees at said mine until the reguiar working force is reduced to such point 
to produce the greatest number of working-days per annum consistent with 
h Hime coal demand. 
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y Steam and Operating Engineers—Denver 
. f\N APRIL 6, 1925, the Industrial Commission of Colorado issued 
" a finding in regard to the wage scale of engineers in Denver. 


. Bie union had demanded a wage increase of approximately $25 bow 
, Month and a six-day week, which the employers were disinclined. to 
, Mant. After a hearing, the commission issued a finding from which 
: Me following extracts are taken. 


‘ That said employees are entitled to a six-day week; that all of said employers 
1 MP0 are inclined to grant to their employees the privilege which they undoubt- 
. Bly now take to themselves as a matter of right, and which is universally recog- 
ed, cam so arrange their schedule of employees as to grant to each of their 
tid employees a six-day week. 

The commission further finds that the wages now paid to said employees on 
| ite monthly basis for a seven-day week are not at this time and under present 
| ving conditions proper recompense. 

Therefore, it is the order and decision of the commission that the wage scale 
i said employees shall be as follows: 

Schedule of wages on the basis of a six-day week and eight continuous hours 
a day’s work—all time over six days per week shall be paid for at the rate of 
ime and one-half: : 

Heating, generating, and refrigerating, under 5 tons: Firemen, $110 per month; 
huners, $140 per month; chiefs, $160 per month. 

Heating, generating, and refrigerating, 5 tons to 20 tons: Firemen, $115 per 
ionth; runners, $140 per month; chiefs, $205 per month. 
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Refrigerating, 10 tons to 20 tons, where one man is employed: Engineer, ¢);. 
per month. ; ” 

Generating and refrigerating plants, above 20 tons: Firemen, $125 per moj). 
first engineer, $175 per month; second and third engineers, $150 per mont)” 

Waterworks and power plants, including City Park and Washington P4y,. 
Firemen, $120 per month; engineers, $145 per month; boiler washers ey, 
by month, $130 per month. 

Laundries, Class A: Per day, $6; per week of 6 days, $36; all other classe; of 
laundries where work is done by the day, $5.50 per day. 


ployed 





Collective Agreements in Germany, 1923 


HE official German statistics on collective agreements for {he 
ap year 1923,’ recently published, are very meager in volume « 
compared with like statistics for preceding years, since, due jy 
economic conditions, the trade-union federations which furnish the 
data for these statistics were financially unable to supply such detaijle/ 
information as in previous years, and the Ministry of Labor acreo/ 
that the returns should be limited to data showing merely the nun. 
ber of agreements concluded and establishments and workers coy- 
ered. The published statistics therefore show merely the extent of 
collective bargaining in 1923 as compared with preceding years, an( 
contain no information as to the wage and working conditions agreed 
upon. 

The enumeration of the coliective agreements was made on Janv- 
ary 1, instead of December 31 as formerly. Of the agreements 
concluded in preceding years there were still in force on January |, 
1923, a total of 13,802, covering 887,310 establishments which ei- 
ployed 24,054,098 workers, of whom 4,107,219 were women. (/ 
these old agreements, 4,385, covermg 302,504 establishments and 
7,061,158 workers, went out of force during the year 1923. On the 
other hand, 2,028 agreements, covering 562,235 establishments and 
7,381,681 workers, were newly made or renewed in amended form. 
Of, these, 201, covering 72,412 establishments and 778,956 workers, 
were short-time agreements, which lapsed during the year 1923. (n 
January 1, 1923, there were therefore in force 11,244 collective agree 
ments, covering 1,074,629 establishments and 32,595,665 workeis, 
among whom there were 4,512,538 females. 

The above figures contain, however, numerous duplications, be- 
cause several, trade-union organizations are frequently joint parties 
to one agreement, each organization reporting the agreement in ib 
returns to the Ministry of Labor. In the following. comparative 
table, showing the development of collective bargaining in Germany 
Auring the period 1912 to 1923, these duplications have been elim 
nated, 








}Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Dee, 24, 1924; Beilage—D 
Tariivertrage im deutschen Reiche im Jahre 1923. - 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN GERMANY 


DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN GERMANY, 1912 TO 1923 
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ments. 


in 1923, by industry group: 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTSIN ae JANUARY 1, 1924, BY INDUSTRY 
JROUP 


Commenting on the data shown im the table preceding, the 
Reichsarbeitsblatt says that the decrease in the number of co 
awreements in force may be aseribed to two reasons: Less complete 
returns by the trade unions and concentration of establishments. 
Since the number of workers covered by collective agreements has 
decreased only slightly, it may be stated that in 1923, as in 1921 and 
1922, the working and wage conditions of the vast majority of 
German wage earners were regulated by means of collective agree- 


lective 


The following table shows the distribution of collective agreements 
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Col. Number of workers covered 
lective! Bstab- 
eran. | ush- 7 
ments | =— Organized workers 
in ered Total Females 
Total 
376 |280, 609 | 1,836,247 | 610,830 | 553,697 | 121, 791 
140 3, 251 | 1,471, 163 39, 510 512, 632 8, 980 
562 | 9, 752 380, 824 69,902 } 270, 529 42, 200 
1, 081 | 46,322 | 2, 692,754 | 334,313 11, 628, 125 158, 613 
79 | 10, 565 367, 791 63,823 | 233, 971 40, 745 
88 488 25, 959 6, 078 21, 935 5, 821 
431 | 17,879 958,883 | 610,880} 701,914] 438, 805 
7 | 8,127 210, 166 91,176 | 153,544 69, 848 
185 | 6,501 118, 218 27, 353 73, 116 17, 462 
334 | 28, 005 381, 028 48,942 | 315, 647 36, 379 
1, 266 | 69,077 420,332 | 185,392; 813,151 126, 599 
686 | 58, 512 446, 603 | 279,607 | 290,776] 167,344 
183 | 14, 628 26, 15, 104 14, 623 8, 482 
809 | 62, 646 748, 717 3,039 |. 533, 747 400 
35 | 23, 567 170, 760 48,312 | 124, 297 21, 828 
6 600 2, 50 1, 985 43 
888 | 62, 506 564,821 | 215,784 | 241, 283 48, 020 
5 65, 677 15, 288 35, 055 10, 186 
510 | 20,317 | 1, 011, 425 36,476 | 796, 964 26, i 
97 | 15, 441 91, 948 45, 588 38, 061 14, 552 
M41; 2,438 40,113 15, 196 36, 558 11, 641 
791 | 73,140 | 1,103,372 | 276,568 | 510, 992 80, 034 
8, 790 812, 671 13, 135, 384 18, 089, 205 |7, 31.1, 602 |1, 455, 166 
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A noteworthy fact shown in the above table is that of a total of 
13,135,384 workers covered by collective agreements on January | 
1924, only slightly more than half (7,311,602) were organized worke. 
Thus, unorganized labor had _ benefited as much from collectiyg 
bargaining as had organized labor. 
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Wage Agreements in Merchant Marine of the Netherlands! 


AST year the Dutch Ship Owners’ Association concluded colle. 
|. tive agreements as to wages and working conditions with the 
Union of Ships’ Officers and the Seamen’s Union, respectively. 
The former agreement became effective April 1, 1924, and the latty 
on July-15, 1924, and both hold good for an indefinite time, ff 
either of the contracting parties desires to terminate its agreement, 
two months’ notice is to he given, The principal provisions of the 
agreements are summarized below. 


Ships’ Officers 


‘THE agreement is <5 pe sae to all ships’ officers (mates and 
engineers) employed on seagoing vessels with the exception 
of vessels in the coasting trade (to ports of the United Kingdom 
and west European ports between Brest and Holtenau) and of 
colliers. 
Salary rates—The salary rates shown in the table below are 
standard rates. No bonus may be paid in addition to these rates 
except to officers employed on certain specified vessels. 


STANDARD MONTHLY SALARY RATES OF SHIPS’ OFFICERS OF THE NETHER. 
LANDS MERCHANT MARINE, EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1924 


[Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate varies] 











Rates on vessels with gross tonnage of— 


1,000 Over Over Over 


Over 


1,000 2,000 | 4,000 
to to 6,000 


| 
J 
and to | 
under | 2000 | 4,000 6,000 | 





Florins | Florins | Florins | Florins 
First mates, licensed 230 260 25 
Second mates, with license first or second rank 165 195 210 
Second mates, with license third rank 145 175 190 
Third mates, licensed 105 ‘ 135 
First engineers, license C 300 : 375 
First engineers, license B 275 31f 335 
Second engineers, license C or B 255 
Second engineers, license A 230 
Third engineers, license B 180 
Third engineers, license A, with at least 6 months’ sea experience 150 
Fourth engineers, license A, with at least 6 months’ sea experi- 





125 

















On tankers the above monthly salary rates are to be increased by at 
least 30, 20, and 10 florins for first, second, and third mates, respec- 
tively, and by 40, 30, 20, and 10 florins for first, second, third, and 
fourth engineers, respectively. 





1 From a report of the American consul at Rotterdam dated Mar. 12, 1925 
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Service bonus.—After two years of service the standard monthly 
salary rates of the first mate and the second engineer are increased 
py 5 florins (subject to a total maximum increase of 25 florins) for 
each year of uninterrupted service in the same rank and with the 
game company, and those of the first engineer by 10 florins to a 
maximum of 50 florins. 

Radio bonus.—Mates holding a license as radio operators receive 10 
forins extra per month, for which they are obliged to take the place of 
the radio operator in case of his illness or temporary absence. Mates 
yho in addition to their regular service as mates perform also the 
reular duties of radio operator on vessels which do not have a radio 
operator receive a bonus of 40 florins per month if holding a first-class 
diploma and of 20 florins if holding a second-class diploma. 

Bonus for long voyage.—If a voyage lasts longer than 12 months a 
honus of 10 per cent of the monthly salary is to be allowed from the 
beginning of the thirteenth month after departure from the Nether- 
jands until the day of arrival in the port of destination. 

Salary during lay up of vessel.—If, because of the ship having been 
laid up, or for other reasons, the company can not make use in the 
Netherlands of the normal services of an officer for a period of more 
than 14 consecutive days and the contract is not ended, the officer 
shall receive only 70 per cent of the standard salary, and must take 
his turn at officers’ watches. 

On vessels staying in a Dutch port after having been abroad at 
least one month, leave is to be granted, if proper execution of the 
service permits it, of twice 24 hours at one time for the first period 
of 7 days or part thereof and of one day for each subsequent period of 
7 days, to a total maximum of 4 days. Sundays and holidays are 
not counted in this respect. 

In foreign ports the hours of service will be confined as much as 
possible to 10 hours per day (including 2 hours’ rest) and on Saturdays 
0 5 hours in the morning and 1 heur in the afternoon. If longer 
hours of service are deemed necessary on some days they will be com- 
pensated by allowing corresponding leave on other days. 

Annual leave with pay.—For each year of uninterrupted service 
with the same company first mates and first engineers are entitled 
to 18 days’ annual leave with full pay, and second mates and second 
engineers to 12 days. No annual leave may be claimed for service 
of less than one year’s duration. “Leave between two trips of at 
least 5 consecutive days is to be deducted from the total annual leave.” 

Study leave.—Officers who have been in the service of specified 
companies for at least 6 months will on written request be allowed 
study leave. Such leave will be granted within 1 year after appli- 
cation for it has been made. No salary will be paid during such leave. 
However, officers on study leave who are called back into service 
within 2 specified period will be paid full salaries for the time they 
were off. 

Termination of contract of employment.—If a vessel in the limited 
European trade stays abroad, contrary to expectation, for 6 months 
winterruptedly, an officer has the right to demand his discharge in 
a pert which can be reached from the Netherlands within 24 hours 
otherwise than by airplane, provided that sufficient time is given for 
the company to send a substitute in due time. 
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If any vessel stays abroad more than 144 years, both the maste 
and the officer have the right to terminate the contract 114 yea, 
after departure from the Dutch port, provided 6 months’ notice hy 
given and a longer period has not been contracted for. 

in such cases the officer is entitled to free transportation to th 
Netherlands, but if there is ar. opportunity for repatriation on anothe 
Dutch vessel as an officer, he is obliged to accept the position and js 
to be paid the salary he last earned. The claim to free transportation 
to the Netherlands expires if the officer does not return within a tine 
limit fixed by the master. The officer is also entitled to his salary y 
to and including the day on which he errives in the Netherlands ang 
to a compensation for the days of annual leave still due him. 

Subject to the stipulations contained in the preceding paragraphs, 
notice of the termination of a contract of employment, which was 
made out for an indefinite term, must be given in a Dutch port ip 


writing. 
Seamen 
‘THE agreement is applicable to all seamen, i. e., to allmen belonging 
to the deck and engine-room crew. beiow the rank of mate and 
engineer, except apprentices and assistant engineers. 

Working hours.—All regulations relating to working hours may be 
disregarded by the master, if deemed necessary by him in the interest 
of the safety of the vessel, cargo, crew, or passengers. 

At sea the normal working hours of deckhands assigned to sea 
watches are 1344 or 1014 hours, depending on the duration of the 
various sea watches, The duration of the sea watches is as follows: 

From midnight until 4a. m., from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m:, from 7.30 p. m. to mid- 
night, or, from 4 a. m. to 8. a. m., from 1 p. m. to 7.30 p. m. 

The normal working hours at sea of deck hands assigned to the 
day service are 10 hours per day from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., or on passen- 
ger ships from 5 a. m. to 5 p. m., interrupted by a minimum period 
of one-half hour and a maximum period of 2 hours allowed for meais. 

At sea the normal working hours of the engine-room crew assigned 
to sea watches are, during 24 hours: For firemen and_ trimmers 
8 hours, two watches of 4 hours continuously, increased by such 
time as is required to clean fires either before starting or after finish- 
ing their watches; for donkeymen or oilers’8 hours, 2 watches of 
4 hours continuously, increased by such time as is required to per- 
form duties before starting or after finishing their watches, as deemed 
necessary by the master or chief engineer, such extra work not to 
exceed 2 hours continuously during 24 hours nor 6 hours per week. 

Between two watches to be performed by the same member of the 
engine-room crew there must be a rest period of 8 hours, less such 
time as is required for cleaning fires or other necessary activities. 
On vessels having one or two trimmers or only one or two assigned 
to sea watches, the watches may be divided differently, but the time 
of service, per watch may not exceed 41% hours, inclusive of cleaning 
fires, and the daily hours may not exceed 9, with as a rule twice, 
and at least once in 24 hours, a continuous rest of 744 hours between 
watches, | | 

For engine-room personnel assigned to day ‘service the norinal 
working hours at sea are 9 hours per day, between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., 
with at least one-half hour and at most 2 hours for meals. 
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Atsea, meals are taken during rest time in the crew’s own quarters. 
Deck hands of the deck watches are allowed 15 minutes in the fore- 
poon and in the afternoon, to have coffee and tea, respectively. 

In port the normal working hours of engine-room personnel assigned 
to freezing machines and dynamos are 8 hours per day with the 
exception of Saturdays when the normal hours are 5; those of the 

rsonnel assigned to watch service, anchor watch included, are on 
Pturdays from midnight to 6 a. m., on Sundays from 8 p. m. to 
midnight, and on all other days from midnight to 6 a. m. and from 
§ p.m. to print. The normal working hours in port of all other 
members of the deck and engine-room crew are 8 per day, Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted, between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., to be interrupted 
by a mealtime rest of at least one-half hour and not over 2hours. On 
Saturdays the normal working hours are 5, between 6 a. m. and 1 p.m. 

During sb 24 hours in which arrival and (or) departure takes 
place the regular working hours of deck hands are 10, exclusive of 
mealtime, and those of the engine-room. crew 8, exclusive of mealtime 
and of the time necessary for cleaning fires. 

Shore leave.-—If the contract terminates in the home port or is 
for more than one voyage seamen are at the end of each trip in the 
home port or other Dutch port, to be allowed time off for the rest 
of day of arrival one hour after the vessel has been properly moored, 
with the exception of those assigned for watch service. 

Overtime.—Each member of the crew is obliged to work overtime 
if so ordered by the master. 

All labor performed between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. (on passenger 
vessels between 5 a. m. and 5 p. m.), on Saturdays after 1 p. m. or 
on Sundays will be regarded as overtime, except the following activi- 
ties: Watches and navigation in general; operation of refrigerating 
machines and dynamos; small daily activities necessary for proper 


operation of the ship, activities in connection with weighing and (or) 


dropping of anchor, mooring and (or) casting loose of the ship, arrival 
an (or) ienrtore of ship, fixing gear and making the ship ready 
to sail, small duties necessary on behalf of the passenger service, 
handling of baggage and mail, and deck washing of passenger vessels 
during the day watch and on vessels above 12,000 gross register 
tons also during the midnight watch. 

Activities necessary for the safety of the vessel, cargo, and (or) 
passengers and exercises with lifeboats and fire-extinguishing appa- 
ratus will not be regarded as overtime. 

Wage raies.—W ages commence on the day when the voyage starts, 
or so much earlier as may be agreed upon. The minimum monthly 
wage rates agreed upon are the following: 


Florins ! 

a ie a ara on cv oa Eee Se Aen eee ati 115 
es Joe ees SITY tO lr Le a SDs Tawa att uae 115 
ee TEE Se EE EE SE SERS: Deere eke Prater eee 115 
ON PERE ee ee ey eee eee 115 
i ale me ie Rie aoe Sonne om Sage Many eiglhadiN tse °°. page 9 
nn gee vee eat, Capel Le Oe 2105 
Able-bodied seamen, lampmen--_-_.._._.---.-----.----_------------- 2105 
nD behingna DS 70d) 204 - So awal- die, S desvoutupasna-kane 2 100 
Coal passers (with at least one year’s service as coal passers or firemen).. ? 85 
Ne i cia eesti a om oat 275 
NE ie RB OATES 8 3 oF RR OE 5 50 
al boos et PRUDPTL Cb. 4 De ea. cet eaaida 6 .t Dera 25 


1 Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate varies. 2 Standard monthly rate. 
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Meal allowance.—A meal allowance of 1 florin per day is paid jf 
dinner is not had on board. 

Overtime compensation.—For overtime, watches excepted, ordinary 
seamen receive 0.25 florin-per hour, and all other seamen, boys 
excepted, 0.50 florin. If overtime has to be worked owing to sick- 
ness of one or more seamen the rate of compensation will be reduced 
to 0.15 and 0.30 florin per hour, respectively. In the watch service 
ordinary seamen receive 0.20 florin and all other seamen 0.40 florin 
per hour. 

For handling cargo and (or) ballast, as well as coal from the ship’s 
holds to the bunkers or fires, an extra compensation of 0.25 florin 
per hour will be paid over and above the compensation for overtime, 
if any. If a special arrangement is made between master and sea- 
men, this extra compensation will not be paid to coal passers handling 
coal from holds to Soniere or fires; for handling cargo or ballast in 
the same hold, or for transferring it from one place on deck to another; 
or for handling baggage and mail. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in April, 1925 


increased one-tenth of 1 per cent in April as compared with 
March, while the aggregate earnings of employees decreased 
1.7 per cent and per capita earnings decreased 1.8 per cent. 

That an improved employment status, although slight, should be 
accompanied by these decreases in earnings was due largely to the 
closing for one or two days of a part of the establishments in various 
industries for the observance of certain religious celebrations, coupled, 
in a few cases, with the end of an industry's season, as indicated by 
a decrease in full-time work. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
gent of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 
reports from, 9,039 establishments im 52 industries covering 2,835,491 
employees, whose total earnings during one week in April. were 
$74,764,225. The same establishments in March reported 2,833,137 
employees and total pay rolls of $76,029,797. 

‘he East North Central States and the Mountain States alone of 
the nine geographic divisions gained both in employment and earn- 
ings in April, although the Pacific States gained about 3 per cent 
and the South Atlantic and East South Central States gained very 
slightly in employment alone. The losses in employment were com- 
paratively small, the largest being decreases of 1.2 per cent in both 
the New England and the West North Central Divisions. The de- 
creases in pay-roll totals, however, were of greater size in four 
divisions, headed by the Middle Atlantic States with 4.3 per cent 
and the New England States with 3.9 per cent. 


Comparison of Employment in March and April, 1925 


THERE were gains in employment in April in 5 of the 12 groups 
of industries, 2 of the 5 groups showing gains of over 4 per cent. 
These two groups were stone, clay, and glass products and vehicles, 
the several industries of each group being stimulated to their greatest 
activities as building construction and travel increase with approach- 
ing mild weather. These activities are further shown by large 
increases in pay-roll totals in these groups in April, while the other 
10 groups of industries all show decreases in pay-roll totals.. The 
lumber group gained nearly 1 per cent in employment, but pay-roll 
totals decreased over 1 percent. | | ag Sate 
The tobacco, food, leather, and textile groups all show considerable 
losses both in the number of employees and in employees’ earnings. 
Twenty-five of the 52 separate industries show gains in employ- 
ment in April as compared with March, the 8 largest gains being in 
the decidedly seasonal industries—fertilizers (11.3 per cent), auto- 
mobiles (8 per cent), brick (7.9 per cent), ice cream (7.9 per cent), 
carriages (7.1 per cent), cement (6.1 per cent), sawmills (2.6 per cent), 
and automobile tires (2.3 per cme Only 12 of the 52 industries 
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show gains in pay-roll totals in April, and 8 of these 12 are identica] 
with the 8 which gained in employment, the gains in the ty, 
items being largely of proportional size. 

Ten of the 27 industries showing decreased employment in Apri 
and 23 of the 40 industries showing decreased pay-roll totals reported 
losses of 3 per cent or over, the 10 industries showing such losses jy 
employment all being included in the group of 23 showing the greatest 
losses in pay-roll totals. These 10 industries are: Cigars and ¢op. 
fectionery, both having decreased 8 per cent in employment and {7 
per cent and 14.5 per cent, respectively, in pay-roll totals: stoyes 
and slaughtering, both having crease over 6 per cent in employ. 
ment, and 13.2 per cent and 6.4 per cent, respectively, in pay-rol] 
totals; men’s and women’s clothing, with decreases of 5.3 per cent 
and 4.4 per cent, respectively, in employment and 16.5 per cent and 
14.7 per cent, respectively, in employees’ earnings; flour, boots and 
shoes; chewing and smoking tobacco; and cane-sugar refining. 

The decreases noted above in the confectionery industry were 
brought about by the customary falling off in demand after the 
aster rush, while the large decreases in the two clothing industries 
also appear regularly in April. | 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class [| rail- 
roads, drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are 
given at the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1925 






































N yr t yl 
| Bs Number on pay roll Per Amount of payroll ‘ 
t cen i Cent 
Industry | tish- of 
i rill - 
j ments ; Mora. Ap ’ I\ehange Meseh, Apri, change 
Food and kindred preaiiete. 21 1,054 | 186,242 177, 807 | —4.5 | $4,631,277 | $4,362,697 —5.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing | 84 79, 395 74,580 | —6.1 1, 947, 49 1, 822,915 | 46.4 
a ae vee 263 30, 190 27, 765 | —8.0 572, 968 489,866 | —14.5 
ERECTOR TE 6, 437 6,943 | +7.9 217, 309 231,732 | +6.6 
aa See Cae 14, 153 13,440 | —5.0 368, 065 338, 628 | —8.0 
pS TS | 300 44, 818 44, 264 | —1.2 1, 177, 156 1, 156,344 | —1.8 
Sugar refining, cane... .......... . a 11, 249 10,815 | —3.9 348, 230 323,212 | —7.2 
Textiles and their products_____ (1,787 | 590,997 586,980 | —0.7| 12, 105,962 | 11,558, 468 j 
Cotton goods._......-....... ) 342 208, 927 204,165 | +01 3, 418, 903 8,501,821 | —0.8 
Hosiery and knit goods__..___- 259 81, 832 82,219 | +0.5 1, 510, 991 1, 473,800 | —2.5 
Mimi gonds. iC collie | 200 58, 574 58, 845 | +0. 5 1, 238, 531 1,271,275 | —13 
Woolen and worsted goods._..| 196 73, 629 72,625} —1 4} 1,688,124]. 1,620,353, -40 
Carpets and rugs_.._...__.___- | 99 23, 171 23,251 | £0.3 633, 909 617,022) -27 
Dyeing and finishing textiles __. } Oh 30, 374 30,420 | +02. 765, 523 733,676 | —4.2 
Clothing, men’s. -.-............ | 278 60, 769 57,550 | —5.3 1, 535, 891 1, 283,017 | —16.4 
Shirts aud coliars.i.___.______ | 91 23,180} 23,545 | 41.6 U3 364,934 | —1.0 
Clothing, women’s__--...__._. | 204 20, 757 19,853 | —44 565, 698 482, 610 —14.i 
Millinery and lace goods __--.-. | 88 14, 64 14, 457 | —1.5 329, 609 319, 958 —3.0 
Iron and steel and their prod- | 
WeGid JC. was } 1,561 621, 051 618, 875 | +1.2 | 18,518,308 | 17,922,313 —32 
TS il eR TR lis 221 295, 640 239,381 | —2.1 9,009, 725 | 8,766,275 | -27 
Structural ironwork -__........ 147 19, i71 19,196 | +0.1 542, 266 636, 560; —11 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
os ai seine earn 732.'° 180,144] 189,931) 40.4) 5,507,286 | 5,478,813, -21 
Hardware. 223-2223...) © 60! 34, 907 34,738 | —0.7 883, 734 823,964 | —65 
OS SE a 177 25, 330 25, 412 | +03 753, 823 758, 532} 10.0 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus.| ~ 123} 40,264} (39,881 | —1.2 |} 1,245,865) 1,140,084] —S4 
— _npieneliaryens ene Sedans haem + 16, 505 15, 406 —6.7 480, 609 417, 285.| —13.¢ 
Lamber and its products_______| 1, 967 612 | 210,683 |+0.9 4,647,549 | 4, 689, 160 in 1.8 
Lumber, — LL. Abbie Sf ae . a 118, 635 ee 6) 3 428, 637 2,46, = bey 
Lumber ’ WOE. 5b ascase 34, 068 , ’ . 
SN dy cocci sercnanaeteta 389 60, orf *” "58, 430 | —2.8 )° 1, 418, 682'| . 1,332,567 | 61 
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EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
EEK EACH IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1925—Continued 



















































































pe 
N é 1 
Es umber on pay rol Per Amount of pay rell 
. t 
Industry lish of 
+e} March April, March, April, 
ments| “1925” 1925 °Dange| “1995, 1925 
Leather and its products _...__. 859 | 126,034] 121,071 | —3.9 | $2,948,919 | $2,701,616 | —8.4 
sein Sail 124 27, 700 26,971 | —2.6 711, 611 657,873 | —7.6 
Boots and shoes _-............. 235 98, 334 94,100 | —4.3 2, 237,208 | 2,043,743; —8&7 
paper and printing -._..-.....- 864 | 154,972 | 158,658 | —0.9 | 4, 988, 006 4,911,312 | -1.5 
Paper and pulp..__.-..-...._- 200 54, 445 54, 222 | —0.4 1, 455, 641 1,429,144 | —L8 
Paper boxes. .-.....+.-..----.- 163 17, 195 17,140 | —0.3 510, 064 496,527 | —2.7 
Printing, book and job._._____ 242 40, 792 39,900 | —2.2 1, 379, 195 1, 320,255 | —4.3 
Printing, mewspapers......._.. 199 42, 540 42,391 | —0.4 1, 643, 106 1, 665,386 | +14 
Chemicals and allied products.| 251 80, 240 82,141 | +2.4] 2,360,758) 2, 08, $46 5 
aati le 7 22, 851 22,833 | —0.1 591, 053 9 
Fertilizers. .....-.---.222--...- 99 Ti, 111 12, 363 |-++11.3 192, 378 aa a .6 
Petroleum refining... .-.....- 55 46, 278 46,945 | +1.4 1, 577, 327 1, 521, 324 6 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
a 616 104,784} 109,887| +431] 2,786,870) 2 868,595 
OemenG 3 isi ill. 83 28, 153 24, 557 | +6.1 668, 617 699, 104 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.__ 338 29, 969 32, 338 | +7.9 778, 825 $43, 540 
OT 4 SSBC RA SAE 58 13, 108 13, 308 | +1.6 348, 567 341, 863 
tegen a, a cicpeasaces 137 38, 559 39, 124 | +1.5 984, 861 984, 088 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel__.......____- 42 15, 546 15, 203 | —2.2 383, 208 372, 469 
Stamped and enameled ware -__-. 42 15, 546 15, 203 | —2.2 383, 203 372, 469 
Tobacco products____.....__.__- 194 43, 564 40,390 | —7.8 728, 756 618, 508 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
SN RRR eae 34 8, 792 8,427 | —4.2 136, 668 127, 879 
Cigars and cigarettes___...___- 160 34, 772 31,963 | —8& 1 592, 088 490, 629 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
SS SCN 920 | 468,872 | 490,109 | +45 | 15,301,568 | 15, 964, 523 
utomohbiles._._................ 201 236, 029 309, 044 | +80 9, 773, 692. | 10, 682, 150 
atriages and wagons_...__.... 54 2,791 2,988 | +7.1 72,719 75, 422 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__........___- 189 15, 481 15, 497 | +0.1 473, 357 466, 679 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-tailroad........:...... 485 164,571 | 162,580 | —1.2 4, 981, 800 4, 740, 272 
Miscellaneous industries _____._ 804 | 232,323 | 284,452 | 40.9] 6,639,621 | 6,591, 920 
gece ay implements_____.. 97 25, 892 26,115 | +0.9 725, 802 4 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies.._......- 131 95, 641 96,215 | +0.6 2, 701, 420 2, 650, 043 
Pianos and organs__.:.________ 42 302 8,141 | —1.9 239, 222, 645 
Rubber boots and shoes... __-_-_- ll 17, 809 17, 444 | —20 424, 846 411, 302 
Automobile tires____.._._______ 70 55, 908 57, 208 | +2.3 1, 724, 407 1, 762, 954 
Shipbuilding, steel... ...._.._- 43 23, 771 29,329 | +1.9 828, 452 $13, 296 
Bae OL 29a! 9, 089 | 2, 838, 187 | 2,885, 401 | +0.1 | 76,029, 797 | 74, 764, 285 | pe 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
. GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
Sa 1, 277 419, 813 414,713 | —1.2 | $10,135,411 | $9,740,820) —3.9 
Middle Atlantic ORE 2, 234 842, 571 $34,904 | —0.9 | 23,602,641 | 22,684,278 | —4.3 
East North Central.......-....- 2,353 | 891,169} 903,979] +14) 27,010,845 | 27,362,539 | +1.3 
West North Central._........_. 793 141, 166 139, 501 | —1.2 3, 480, 281 3,442,478 | —i.1 
South Atlantic. .:.......-...-.2. 941 244, 337 244, 474 | +0.1 4,680,499 | 4,582,010] -—23 
East Sonth Central__.........._. 397 97, 152 97,198 | +() 1,905,559 |} 1,801,560 | —0.7 
West South Central_........--.. 318 70, 687 70,596 |. —0.1 1,570,640} 1,521,582 |. —3.1 
ll I alla 139 24, 539 25,3551} +3.3 | 688,988 692,414 | +0.5 
|: CES FTES WTP 532 101, 703 104,681 | +29) 2,855,933 2, 846,544 |. —0.3 
-. ER As ee oe 9, 089 | 2,888, 1837 | 2,835,491 | +0.1 | 76,029,707 | 74,764,225 | —1.7 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
Fob. 96,9006). foc sicl sesh al scliac yh” | ee eee 2 569 
np lteecons 1,705, 787 —62 2 230,930,390 














! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


? Amount of pay 7oll for one month. 
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Comparison of Employment in April, 1925, and Apnil, 1924 


REPORTS from 8,029 establishments are available for a com. 
parison of employment and employees’ earnings in April, 1925 
and April, 1924. These reports from identical establishments jy 
the two years show a deerease of 1.7 per cent in employment jn 
1925 and a decrease of 1.5 per cent in the aggregate earnings of 
employees, which result in an increase of two-tenths of 1 per cent 
in per capita earnings. These decreases in employment and in total 
pay rolls in this comparison over a period of one year are decidedly 
ess than in preceding months. This fact, however, is due not entirely 
to the present increased employment and earnings, but also to the 
beginning, in April, 1924, of that period of rather large decreases in 
employment and earnings which continued for four months. 

Two of the nine geographic divisions show a decided improvement 
in employment conditions in the 12-month period. These are the 
South Atlantic States and the East South Central States, both 
of which gained over 3 per cent in employees, the first showing also 
an increase of over 5 per cent in pay-roll totals and the latter an 
increase of 6 per cent. The remaining seven divisions all had fewer 
employees in April, 1925, than in the same month of 1924, and their 
pay-roll totals were considerably smaller. This condition was most 
pronounced in the Pacific States, their percentage decreases being 
6.4 and 9, respectively, in the two items, while the Mountain States 
were second in this respect, with percentage decreases of about 
one-half of those in the Pacific States. The New England States 
show the smallest decrease in employment (1.4 per cent) and the 
East North Central States the smallest decrease in pay-roll totals 
(0.7 per cent). 

The textile group of industries alone of the 12. groups shows a 
decided increase both in employment and pay-roll totals in Apr!!, 
1925, over April, 1924; the percentage increases being3:4 and 4.9, 
respectively. The miscellaneous group shows a gain of one-half of 
1 per cent in employment, while the paper group increased three- 
tenths of 1 per cent in pay-roll totals and the vehicles group increased 
2.2 per cent. The remaining 10 groups in the gg oY 1 list and 
9 groups in the pay-roll totals list show decreases. The food group 
decreased 6.5 per cent in employment and 6.6 in pay-roll totals; the 
iron and steel group decreased 5.7 per cent in employment and 6.6 
per cent in pay-roll totals; and the stone, clay, and glass products 
group decreased 3.5 per cent in employment and 4.8 per cent in pay- 
roll totals. ; 

Sixteen of the 52 separate industries gained in employment in 
April, 1925, as compared with the same month in 1924, while 18 in- 
dustries gained in the aggregate earnings of employees. The greatest 
increases in employment in the 12-month period were: 18.8 per cent 
in fertilizers; 17.8 per cent in automobile tires; 10.2 per cent in dyeing 
and finishing textiles; 8.8 per cent in silk goods; 7.3 per cent in rubber 
boots and shoes; 6.9 per cent in agricultural implements; and 5.1 pet 
cent. in cotton goods. These same 8 industries lead also among the 
18 industries showing increased pay-roll totals in the year’s time, 
although in slightly different order, automobile tires being first with 
18.2 per cent increase and the list ending with cotton goods with 
7.3 per cent increase. 
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The 36 industries which did not improve in employment condi- 
tions during the year were headed by chewing and smoking tobacco, 
with a decrease of 14.5 per cent, followed by slaughtering with a 
decrease Of 10.3 per cent, electrical machinery with a decrease of 9.8 
per cent, and stoves with a decrease of 8.6 per cent. The 34 indus- 
tries which show decreased pay-roll totals in April, 1925, as compared 
with 1924, start with stoves, showing a loss of 17.5 per cent, and steam 
fittings with a loss of 13.5 per cent. These industries are followed by 
the tobacco industries, electrical machinery, pianos and organs, 
hardware, flour, mage en and pottery with losses of from 12.6 
per cent to 9.8 per cent. early of the remaining 24 industries 
also show a decided falling off in pay-roll totals, although for the most 
part considerable smaller than those indicated above. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 


WEEK EACH IN APRIL, 1924, AND APRIL, 1925 






































Number on payroll | per Amount of pay roll Per 
Estab- cent t 
Industry lish- of ee 
ments | 4 pril, 1924] April, 1925|change| April, 1924 | April, 1925 |change 
Food and kindred products__.__| 869 172, 742 161,585 | —6.5 | $4,290,721 | $4,006,467 | —6.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing 83 82, 070 73, 651 |—10.3 1, 997,882 | . 1,802,516 | -—9.8 
Coniectaetnat sé 2620-6 2..5.~55- 164 18, 056 17,872 | —1.0 340, 879 315, 821 —7.4 
SP GE iiecthi nnd etinn apeaipon si 74 4, 903 4,897 | —0.1 156, 093 156, 763 +0. 4 
PE ah teh candatbbcanese oun 260 13, 353 12,478 | —6.6 349, 678 312,510 | —10.6 
de 2 ek 274 43, 649 42,343 | —3.0 1, 126, 314 1, 109, 574 —15 
Sugar refining, came_.__......- 14 10, 711 10,344 | —3.4 319, 875 309, —3.3 
Textiies and their products_-___| 1,545 522,788 540,483 | +3.4 | 10,172,666 | 10,678,056 | +4.9 
COCEDN MOIR. oie is orc <ninse —psie 317 176, 956 185, 970. | +5. 1 2, 869, 422 3, 078, 097 +7.3 
Hosiery and knit goods__-__---- 234 76, 129 77,121 | 41.3 1, 326, 643 1, 385, 851 | +4.5 
ES OSs 194 51, 774 66,355 | +8.8 1, 080, 044 1, 212, 818 | +12.3 
Woolen and worsted goods_..-- 174 67, 783 67,814 | + () 1, 490, 059 1, 504, 698 +1.0 
Carpets and rugs_-.........---- 27 21, 958 22, 346 | +1.8 580, 270 595,308 | +2.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 86 26, 678 29, 396 |+-10. 2 621, 924 712, 205 | +14.5 
Clothing, men’s. ......--s.sss- 200 50, 293 51,020 | +1.4 1, 167, 678 1, 165, 991 —0,1 
Shirts and collars_............. 82 23, 409 23, 067 | --1.5 360, 052 357, 267 —0.8 
Clothing, women’s: ........... 150 14, 985 14, 434 | —3.7 389, 475 368, 548 —5.4 
Millinery and lace goods__....- 81 12, 823 12,960 | +1.1 287, 099 292,273 | +18 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

Sei air SS ae a 1,390 | 602,248 | 567,625 | —5.7 | 17,844,491 | 16,672,328 | —6.6 
Iron and steels... cll. 203 282, 005 265, 217 | —6.0 8, 577,156 8, 093, 519 —5.6 
Structural ironwork _........-- 141 19, 414 18,872 | —2.8 545, 868 528,913 | —3.1 
Foundry and machine-shop 

pregeeiea.....-. 5. .c55.d... 613 180, 100 171, 731 | —4.6 5, 269, 473 5,005,130 | —5.0 
| IAS Ses a 56 36, 463 33, 946 | —6.9 900, 969 802, 581 | —10.9 
Machine tools. ....-.....2...-.- 168 24, 658 22,930 | —7.0 728, 577 685,843 | —5.9 
Steam fit and steam and : 

hot-water heating apparatus_ 127 43, 002 39, 758 | —7.5 1, 323, 077 1, 144, 582 | —13.5 
Stovetscncwe:- |; = 25525555: -- 82 16, 601 15, 171 | —8.6 499, 371 411,810 | —17.5 

lamber and its products_______ 990 195, 370 192,465 |; -1.5| 4,864, 747 4,210,564 | —3.5 
Lumber, sawmills ........._..- 381 110, 036 106, 231 | —3.5 2, 350, 360 2, 216,209 | —5.7 
Lumber, millwork......:...... 241 1, 264 30, 887 | —1.2 772, 098 741,004; -—40 
i 7 368 54, 070 55, 347 | +2. 4 1, 242, 289 1, 253, 351 | +0.9 

leather and its products.._...- 821 116, 978 115, 608 | —1.2 | 2, 600,684 | 2,576,622 | —0.9 

See ere 119 26, 473 26, 581 4 669, 387 646,978 | —3.3 
Boots and shoes. _............- 202 90, 505 89, 022 | —1.6 1, 931, 247 1, 929, —0.1 

Paper and printing PEAR 727 142, 915 142,262 | —0.5 | 4,447,952 | 4,463,403 | +0.3 
Paper and pulp................ 173 50, 509 50,448 | —0.1 1, 341, 437 1, 341,876 |+ (') 
Paper bowes__=..............:-} 148 16, 309 15, 592 | —4.4 344, 568 327,866 | —4.8 
Printing, book and job___.___- 223 37, 088 37,076 | —() 247, 296 1, 239,017 | —0.7 
Printing, newspapers.........- 183 39, 009 39, 146 | +0.4 1, 514, 651 1, 554, 644 | +2.6 

Chemicals and allied products_| 236 79, 340 79,064 | —0.8 | 2,290,887 2,250,224, —1.8 
| Sa 85 20, 515 20,418 | —0.5 530, 473 524,748 | —1.1 
ERS 96 9, 846 11,701 |+18.8 178, 625 204,152 | +14.3 
Petroleum refining............. 55 48, 979 46,945! —4.2! 1,581,289! 1,521,324! -—3.8 


' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 
WEEK EACH IN APRIL, 1924, AND APRIL, 1925—Continued 








Industry 





Estab- 
lish- 
ments 





Number on pay roll 





April, 1924 


April, 1925|c 


Amount of pay roll 





April, 1924 


April, 1925 





Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement 





Metal products, other than | | 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware. - 


Tobacco products__..__.______-- 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
and snuit 


Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries______- 
Agricultural implements__ ___- 
Electrical machinery, appar- 

atus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires__-..........-- 
Shipbuilding, steel 





583 
76 
329 
47 





108, 775 
24, 305 
32, 384 
12, 307 
39, 779 


13, 855 
13, 855 


40, 445 


9, 508 
30, 937 


473, 074 
309, 957 
2, 632 


13, 367 
148, 018 


223, 610 
24, 371 


102, 196 
7,913 
16, 254 
47, 398 
25, 478 


104, 976 


23, 206 
31, 517 
12, 018 
38, 235 


13, 517 
13, 517 


38, 709 


8, 127 
30, 582 


466, 012 
3u2, £30 
2, 614 


18, 333 
147, 635 


224, 766 
26, 046 


92, 228 

7,381 
17, 444 
55, 852 
25, 815 








2, 698, 085 





2, 647, 067 





$2, 895, 710 


705, 128 
840, 709 
342, 860 


1, 007, 013 


347, 720 


347, 720 
630, 815 | 


140, 856 


539, 959 | 


14, 911, 648 
10, 085, 321 


67, 217 | 
394, 601 | 
4, 364, 504 


6, 374, 487 


661, 814 | 
2, 907, 423 | 


229, 338 
369, 425 
1, 458, 723 
747, 764 








$2, 756, 928 | 


667, 324 | 
821, 721 | 
309, 244 | 
958, 639 | 


333, 146 
333, 146 


595, 786 | 


124, 112 | 
471, 674 | 


15, 246, 998 
10, 474, 450 
67, 246 


399, 174 
4, 306, 006 


6, 332, 530 
729, 861 


, 53, 004 
203, 557 
411, 302 
1, 724, 208 
710, 49% 








| 71, 221,973 | 


70, 113, 050 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


New England 
wad) le Atiantic 


375, 137 
768, 748 
879, 504 
132, 328 


$9, 025, 059 
21, 710, 877 
26,776, 934 

3, 331, 483 


$8, 837, 799 | 
21, 0489, 510 | 
26, 576, 678 | 

3, 283, 875 | 


3, 925, 354 4, 128,333 5 45.2 
1, 616, 674 1, 713,385 | +6.0 
1, 481, 727 1,402, 850 | —2.0 

664, 839 634,323 | —4.6 
2, 739, 026 


2,491,207 | —9.0 
71, 221, 978 


224, 217 
87,774 
64, 750 
22, 698 
91,911 


2, 647, 067 


tittei tts 
m1 PSheerpE rE 
a Keon NN OAC eH 


98, 217 
2, 693, 035 


70, 118, 050 





—1,5 


Se RR Fla, 























Employment on Class I Railroads 





Mar. 16,1924... ........-.. 7G Brgetct 
Mar, 15, 1925 


2 $234, 345, 120 
? 230, 930, 890 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ? Amount of pay roll for one month, 
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Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings increased in April as compared with March 

in only 4 of the 52 industries here considered. This condition 

of course is indicated by the slightly increased employment, coupled 
with decreased. pay-roll totals aloe y remarked. 

Newspaper printing gained 1.7 pe cent in per capita earnings, 
automobiles gaimed 1.2 per cent, brick gained 0.4 per cent, and 
machine tools gained 0.3 per cent. The decreases in per capita 
earnings ranged from less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in agriculturai 
implements to 9.9 per cent in cigars, 10.8 per cent in women’s cloth- 
ing, and 11.8 per cent in men’s clothing. 

Comparing per capita earnings in April, 1925, with such earnings 
in April, 1924, increases and decreases are shown to be divided 
equally among the 52 industries. The automobile industry shows a 
gain of 6.4 per cent, while dyeing and finishing textiles, rubber boots 
and shoes, silk goods, agricultural implements, hosiery and knit 
eoods, and chewing and ncking tobacco gained between 3.1 per 
cent and 3.9 per cent each. ‘The losses in per capita earnings in this 
12-month period are headed by 11.6 per cent in the cigar industry, 
9.8 per cent in the stove industry, 7.6 per cent in the pottery indus- 
try, 6.4 per cent each in the flour and steam fittings industries, and 
6.2 per cent in the steel shipbuilding industry. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS APRIL, 1925, WITH MARCH, 1925, AND 
































APRIL, 1924 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change, April, change, April, 
1925, ——= 1925, ampere 
with— with— 
Industry " Industry 
March,) April, March,} April, 
1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1924 
Printing, newspapers_...........- +1.7 42.3 Foundry and machine-shop ; 
Automobiles _.___- -...-..<---.-.-+ +12). +64) products... -..:.1------.+.+---- —2.5) 04 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____.___ +0.4 +0 4 || Shirts and collars___...__.-...--.- —2.6 +0.7 
Marhine'todis. 0. 2. .02..1....- +0.3 +41.2 || Weolen and worsted goods___-_.-- | —27 41.0 
Agriculiural implemenis._.....:-.| — () +3. 2 1) Stamped and enameled ware. _...| —2.8 —L8 
Automobile tires... -- —0.1 +0.3 }| Hesiery and knit goods.__.._.____- | “2.9 43.1 
Lumber, millwork._........-...2< —O, 4 —2.9 || Carpets and rugs.- 1... -.-2..-- —3.0 +0.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| —0. 4 40.5 || Carriages and wagons_____-_____- —3.1 +0.7 
De 298) 43. i. 6| +16 Cilmi O8h5. i SiS < 8.1 >4.4 
gl —0.6 +3.8 || Shipbuilding, steel. _-.......-__- —3.1 —6.2 
Iron antl stedl_._.-.......___.--_. + ~06|]. +4047 Bearers 2152 TO itt 3.3") 1/4 
Cotton goofls......-.........u-. —-LO +2.0.}| Pettery.....-- Din Seth w abil td —3.4 —7.46 
Bis + og adapt le ein —1.1 +0. 5 || Sugar refining, cane___......._-_- —3.5 +0.1 
Rubber boots and shoes -_....--: 1.2 +3.7 Car building and repairing, 
Structural ironwork.............- —12 —0.3 steam-railroad -..........-..-.- | —3.7 —ld 
— gg i BAS RRR ee BSS —1.4 —@. 9 1} Chemicals: ....-_....--...------.- —3.8 —0.8 
Millinery and lace goods____...._- —1.4 +0.7 || Dyeing and finishing textiles. ...., —43 +3.9 
Paper and pulp..................- —1.4 +0, 2 |} Boots and shoes. .--..-.-22--2-- —4.5 +1.6 
Car building and repairing, elec- Petroleum refining ---......-.-.-- —4.9) +04 
RN —1.5 ARG n Leet. a6.i......25.... Ais... —5.1 —3.8 
NNN US UTu ck. Stuck. ee —1.5 —1.0 || Pianos and organs__-.........---- —5.3 —4.3 
(“a SERRE: 1,81 SO50n Werweee......2.-s.--4.......1.. —6.1 —4,3 
Lumber, sawmills. ............-.- =—BO] 885 Slee. .24........84,...c6i.- —7.0| +98 
nting, book and job-_-_........- —2.1 —0.6 || Confectionery___...........---.-- —7.1 —6.4 
ATE RD —2.3 —0.5 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Chewing and smoking tobacco water heating apparatus-_-_-_-_--- —7.4 —6.4 
a i cescihtss> op vibeinsiion —2.4 +3.1 || Cigars and cigarettes. _........-.- —9.9} —116 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Clothing, women’s_-__..-.-.------ —10.8} —18 
ich nes ciatalinonee —2.5 —2.7 || Clothing, men’s..-...........--.- —11.8 —1.6 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Comparing per capita earnings in the nine geographic divisions for 
April, 1925, with those for March, 1925, decreases are found in eight 
divisions, ranging from 3.4 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States to 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in the Kast North Central States. The ono 
division that shows a gain in per capita earnings is the West North 
Central, in which the per capita earnings increased one-tenth of 1 

er cent. 
t When comparing per capita earnings for April, 1925, with those for 
the same month of 1924, five increases, ranging from two-tenths of | 
er cent to 2.7 per cent, are found, in the four central divisions and 
in the South Atlantic States, while such earnings in the remaining 
divisions decreased from six-tenths of 1 per cent to 2.8 per cent, 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, APRIL, 1925, WITH MARCH, 1925, AND 
APRIL, 1924, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





Per cent of change, 
April, 1925, com- 
pared with— 

Geographic division 





March, April, 
1925 1924 





4 
me 


14d 14 
2 So pop PO 
co moO AISI WOO 


New England 
West South Central 





bit) L+44+ 
PROSrrNyPrS 











Nw | BON OOK O 


| 
+ 
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Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 6,801 establishments in April 
show a decrease as compared with March of 1 per cent in the 
average per cent of full time operated and no change in the average 
per cent of full capacity operated. The establishments in operation 
were working 92 per cent of full time and employing an average of 
83 per cent of a full normal force of employees. 
ne per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 67 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 33 per cent on a part- 
time schedule, while 43 per cent of the establishments had a full 
normal force of employees and 56 per cent were operating with a re- 
duced force. Approximately, 2,150,000 employees are represented 
in the following table: 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC- 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL, 1925 








—— 











Per cent of Per cent of 
Establishments |} establish- | Average || establish- | Average 
reporting ments per cent ments per cent 
operating— | Offull || operating— | of full 
Industry a ll pea ren 
opera opera 

in estab- in estab- 

Total | Per |! wall | Part |lishments pull | part |ishments 

ber idle time | time | operating tty ty operating 

food and kindred products_.______- 777 1 52 47 83 88 66 76 

Slaughtering and meat packing___- Ay Pee 44 56 86 17 83 78 

CenieCtaOGN techn dink otdncoccscess ff Ree 41 59 84 15 85 69 

Joo CROMER. ugcewey dh ood diiponwcce 1 94 6 99 33 67 82 

TOE. . cede ashen ool RE nanos. 235 1 22 77 63 30 69 71 

SERS CES & ~-SRR B+ Se 210 1 81 19 95 57 42 87 

Sugar refining, came____.......___- fg) eee s 86 14 90 72 29 92 

Textiles and their products________ 1,251 1 71 28 94 47 52 87 

Cottotl GORin oh dhbnc adn diditonsess 293 2 78 20 95 61 37 92 

Hosiery and knit goods.._.______. BO escictcdh 69 31 96 43 57 87 

Silk-90008.< éscsncceesoses- coc ccez 147 1 76 23 97 45 54 86 

Woolen and worsted goods_______. 170 1 66 33 90 41 58 85 

Carpets and rugs.................. A 80 20 98 50 50 88 

Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ 86" Po! sectui. 52 48 90 38 62 82 

OS | a 174 2 72 26 94 43 55 87 

Shirts and collars. ............._.. 46 2 67 30 95 65 33 91 

Clothing, Wwomen’s_...........___- BL. 77 23 93 40 60 82 

Millinery and lace goods_____.___- 2 eee 59 41 87 27 73 76 

Jron and steel and their produets__| 1,260 1 63 36 92 23 76 73 

Trot GAG Wee i sie eaeee es cco 178 2 53 45 89 25 74 81 

Structural ironwork._.__._..._____ TS 8s) L553 80 20 96 20 80 74 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- ' 

FARE oon QS RE ae AEE bea 616 1 61 38 92 24 75 73 
Hewes esse ly acs. cs 53 2 47 51 91 23 75 81 
Magnum Wo 158 i 78 22 96 10 89 57 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus. .______ | 70 30 96 37 63 83 
OVEN. Scns ek Ae 61 3 41 56 81 23 74 77 

Lumber and its products._.._______ 873 1 70 29 95 67 42 90 
Lumber, sawmiills.........._.. 349 2 67 31 OF 67 31 93 
Lumber, millwork_............___ Gf RES 79 21 97 60 40 91 
Furnitan 7. ht es ). Bae 68 32 94 44 56 86 

leather and its products... 261 1 60 89 88 34 66 78 
i 2 ea aa 82 18 96 31 69 75 
Boots and @p0es................... 173 1 49 50 83 35 64 80 

Paper and printing......... ss 529 1 76 23 95 64 36 92 
Tt 153 3 65 32 93 62 35 94 
2 cht 5 ene 53 47 89 37 63 83 
Printing, book and job__....._.___ 06 Bs... 81 19 97 56 44 88 
Printing, newspapers.........___. ig SEEMS 99 1 100 93 7 99 

Chemicals and allied products_____ 219 (4) 80 20 97 49 51 87 
lala aia tain 5 eee 70 31 04 49 51 83 
aS 97 1 87 12 99 45 54 88 
Petroleum refining.............__. YS eee 84 16 99 57 43 91 

Stone, clay, and glass products ___ 483 2 68 80 93 49 49 87 

, BRIE My _ Ss eee 87 14 98 73 27 95 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____._. 252 3 66 31 91 47 50 86 
NP eiinitens. chan dais 56K ' _ § ene 45 55 88 39 61 86 
US RENEE swe dmiunnodecscel 121 2 70 28 93 44 55 82 

Metal products, other than iron 

covet,  _ #->SSGRigaRR Raa 80 8 73 23 96 80 67 78 
Stamped and enameled ware_.._.. 30 3 73 23 96 30 67 78 

Tobaceo products__......__________ 99 3 40 58 82 26 71 75 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 

pth os ITI eee 22 5 41 55 RS 23 73 72 
Cigars and cigarettes.............. 77 3 39 58 82 70 75 
Vehicles for land transportation..| 725 () 70 80 97 61 44 85 
Automobiles_..................._. "| 5 es 61 39 91 28 72 76 
arrlages and wagons__-....._._____ 35 3 71 26 93 29 69 70 

Car building and repairing, elec- 

¢ bi +See SRAM EN 20 Bi ue 89 11 99 75 25 of 

building and repairing, steam- 
ce TENGE EE 423 (‘) 67 33 96 53 46 87 





' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
46539 °—25+——_7 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAg 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL, 1925—Continued edad 








Establishments 
reporting 


Per cent of 
establish- 
ments 
operating— 


Average 
per cent 
of full 


establish- 
ments 


operating— | 


Per cent of 


Average 
| per cent 
of full 


time 
operated 
in estab- 
lishments 
operating 


| Capacity 
Operaied 
In Stab. 
Hehe, 
», | HU Ments 
, | operating 








Full 
capac- 
ity 


Full 
time 


Part 
time 








Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 1 
Automobile tires 53 
26 


| 6,801 


82 
27 


32 
17 
80 
49 


84 
30 


31 
52 



































Wage Changes 


WAGE-RATE increases for the month ending April 15 were re- 

ported by 64 establishments in 23 industries, and wage-rate 
decreases by 15 establishments in 11 industries. While the number 
of establishments interested in such changes was greater than has 
been the case in recent months, the total number of employees whose 
wages were either increased or decreased was decidedly less, being 
only 4,000, as compared with 10,000 in March, 22,000 m February, 
31,000 in January, and 21,000 in December. 

The increases in wage rates averaged 8.7 per cent and affected 
2,433 employees, or 19 per cent of the employees in the establish- 
ments concerned, while the decreases averaged 6.4 per cent and 
affected 1,547 employees, or 50 per cent of the employees in the estab- 
lishments concerned. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 18, 1925 




































































———— ee ne ete aes pice 
) Per cent of increase 
Establishments| or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
| 
Per cent of 
employees 
Num- 
Total | porting) In estab- 
num- jincrease} pan, ge | Average Total |lishments) In all 
ber re- | or de- age inumber reporting | estab- 
porting} crease increase | lish- 
in wage or de- ments 
rates crease | report- 
in wage ing 
rates 
Increases 
ee es > a 263 1 5 5.0 | 10 19 (1) 
Be A eitebcher del nek pisivedntes<neceteon a's 107 3/8 -50 23. 6 | 21 31 (1) 
See 300 i ~ 8.0 | 50 38} (1) 
Cebem Gbotercusic A . assis tai 342 | 2 | 9.3-10 9.7 | 184 15 (1) 
roaecy and knit goods___._......-..... 259 | 20 -13 11.1 | 172 43 (1) 
ee ee 209 | 415 -13 8.7 190 24 (4) 
Millinery and lace goods__._...........- 88 | 2:6 -15 11.1 21 23 (1) 
Straetural ironwork ..__.........-.___.- 147 | 6/2 -10 8.5 24 27 (4) 
Foundry and machine-shop products ___| 732 6|5 -12 8.9 204 20 ts 
Me ee oe se 177 | 2115-7 1.9 54 25 (i 
Lumber, sawmills. _.._._.--....--._---- | 419 | 315 -13 11.0 26 10} @) 
SS. ea ES 259 | 2;8 -10 8.3 60 50 () 
Boots and shoes. -.........-- me te. EE 235 | 1 6 6.0 4 100 (1) 
Paper and pulp...........-.-.-.-.....-- | 200 | 1/5 -10 8.3 24 19{ (i) 
Printing, book and job___...........__- | 242 | 12;|5 -2 15. 2 105 5 1) 
Printing, newspaper.............-....--| 199 | 4} 4,4-8.6 5.8 161 37 ) 
LEE SPE AEST T EE PRE RRR at eae oe 137 | 1 20 20. 0 100 51 8 
pS oS, SERRE 5 ES AS 201 | 3/5 -10 6.7 292 75 i 
Carriages and Wagons__.-_......._.___-- 54 2'5 -13 8.4 7 25 1) 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- ; 
ES a SS 2 485 | 213 -5.5 3. 6 303 84 (4) 
Agricuitural implements_____.......-_-- 97 1 12 12.0 250 58 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | 
— RS RE LS eee 131 2); 0.5-5 2.8 71 18 (1) 
FHS GIGGING. . 24a o cnn s cnc coseres 42 1 8.4 8.4 10 27 (4) 
‘ Decreases 
263 1 10 10.0 6 23 } 
196 1 5 5.0 525 82 
278 1 10 10.0 10 40 
221 1 3.3 3.3 54 33 
177 1 10 10.0 27 100 i 
389 2 10 10. 0 143 100 
235 41/5 -8 5.5 365 26 1 
338 1 10 10 0 117 99 1 
160 1 4.5 4.5 66 29 I 
ll 1 10 10.0 34 61 i 
70 1 8.4 10.0 200 82 1 








' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[X DEX numbers of employment and of pay-roll totals for Apri] 
1925, for each of the 52 industries surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for the combined 19 
groups of industries, appear in the following table in comparison 
with index numbers for March, 1925, and for April, 1924. In this 
table the various industries are weighted according to importance. 
The general index of employment for April, 1925, is 92.1 and the 
general index of pay-roll totals is 94.2. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING Jn. 
DUSTRIES, APRIL, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1925, AND APRIL, 1924 


{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 












































1924 1925 
Industry April March April 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
Re ee ER ST” ener 94.5 96. 9 92.3 96. 6 92.1 | 04.9 
Food and kindred products_____________- 93, 2 94. 8 90. 1 92.6 86. 5 | 87.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing---_-..-- 92. 1 90, 2 85. 2 85.1 80.0 | 79.7 
SS ES Ea Se - 81.2 85. 1 82.8 91.6 76. 2 78.3 
BUNUN S occa $c oh Minbesae anand 96. 2 97.4 84. 5 88. 3 91, 2 94,2 
2 PR BT eee a eee ae Eee 92.4 93. 7 90. 6 92. 3 86. 1 84,9 
ESE RR ee ae 100. 0 102. 9 98. 3 100. 9 97.1 09, 1 
Sugar refining, can...............----..- 101.3 102. 9 105. 4 110, 2 101.3 102, 3 
Textiles and their products__..._________- 91.6 89.8 92.4 97.0 91.4 | 91.1 
ES ERIE OS TE ope 86. 0 $4.9 87.8 88. 8 87.9 88. 1 
Hosiery and knit goods-_./--.......--.-.- 98. 6 101.3 98, 4 107. 5 98. 9 104. 8 
op ch a din Ro twccwn dpe 95.3 96. 3 100. 4 109. 5 100. 9 108, 1 
Woolen and worsted goods____....__...- 90. 8 86. 9 91.9 92. 6 90. 6 | 88, 9 
eo Ps ee et eee 97.2 94, 2 98. 5 98. 7 98. 8 96. 1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__.....__._. 94.0 93. 1 102. 8 110.1 103. 0 105. 5 
CR OTS bi. cc cchcdens--oded 86.9 80. 2 89.0 90. 0 84.3 75,2 
i 3 fee. eee eas ee 92.0 93. 0 86. 4 90. 8 87.8 89.9 
Le, WOM kos S tect 99.9 96. 6 93. 0 104. 8 88. 9 89. 4 
Millinery and lace goods-_-._.-._...-..- 91.2 94. 8 94. 8 102. 4 93, 4 99.3 
Iron and steel and their products__-_.__. 93. 9 97.9 88. 8 94.0 88. 0 91.2 
ES ST RELIES SRE, SERRE. 105. 6 110.3 100. 6 105. 6 98. 4 102.9 d 
Structural ironwork _.._.............-..- 91.2 93. 6 88. 4 93. 7 88. 5 92.6 
Foundry and machine-shop products___- 86. 2 86. 8 81.0 83. 6 81.3 81.8 J 
RR Rte | ECR io. TREE Sa, 98. 4 103. 3 92. 9 99. 2 92. 2 92.4 ] 
eS “Se ae Pe ee 91. 5 95, 4 82. 9 87.7 83. 1 88.2 } 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water J 
heating apparatus._-.................- 101.2 106. 9 95. 4 102. 7 94. 4 4.1 ] 
Sh een SS ESS. 89. 8 96.9 87, 5 91.8 81.7 79.7 
Lumber and its products__.__-__......._- 97.9 101.9 92. 5 97.9 93.7 97.8 ! 
Lumber, sawmills. -.........-5-..--...-- 96. 7 101. 3 88. 5 94. 6 90. 8 95.3 8 
Lumber, millwork .. -....... 2....---.2.- 104.1 108. 7 99. 9 103. 7 101. 7 105. 3 ( 
sR See He ERNE 87. Te 96. 8 99.3 101, 6 105, 7 98. 8 99. 2 : 
Leather and its products__.___.___..___- 91.5 87.8 95. 4 96. 0 91.7 87.9 
I kid edktbegdel eiceiedvcgntec cen 90. 5 92.4 92. 6 96. 5 90, 2 89. 1 
pS EMA SER RI 92. 4 86. 0 96. 3 95. 8 92. 2 87.4 " 
Paper and printing OT i EE 100. 8 108. 9 101.5 106. 0 100. 6 104, 2 
a One dindibetend 96. 6 99. 6 96. 6 103. 0 96. 3 101.2 
BE inkink ptenemnciedenencmsbenss 99. 2 102, 7 98. 4 103. 5 98, 1 100. 7 
Printing, book and job...............--- 100. 8 104. 4 103. 4 107.9 101. 1 103. 3 
Printing, newspaper..................-- 104. 7 107.7 105. 6 107.6 105. 2 109. 1 
Chemicals and allied products__-___.___. 101.0 100. 1 99.0 100. 8 101.8 98.7 
RES ESSE ERE 96. 9 101.8 93. 5 100. 5 93. 4 96. 6 
EE RARE aE. 129. 1 124. 9 137. 4 128.3 153. 0 141.9 
Petroleum refining...........-....--..-- 93. 8 91.3 89. 4 92, 2 90. 6 88.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products._...__.- 102. 1 108. 5 95. 5 101.9 99.7 104.9 
RS Rabat Ra ES RIE BS 100. 8 105. 6 90. 9 04.4 96. 4 98.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..-........-- 102. 1 108. 3 94. 5 98. 4 102. 0 106. 6 
ii A OE RS EET CS 111.8 121. 4 110.0 119. 2 111.8 116.9 
Se csdicisieadiitadiisoinnstilaie Uiipvindiigticabasding 99. 3 105. 3 92.7 101. 8 94. 1 101.7 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES, APRIL, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1925, AND APRIL, 1924—Continued 








—— 











stee 
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1924 1925 
Industry April March April 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
Metal products, other than fron and 
eeberiediines Giiaie natalie ontekivedeide 100. 0 100. 7 95. 0 94.5 92.9 91.8 
Stamped and enameled ware--__-__.....- 100. 0 100. 7 95. 0 94. 5 92. 9 91.8 
Tobacco products.........-..-.----4.-.-. 92.5 89. 9 93. 6 90. 4 86. 4 76. 1 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff - 104. 4 98. 5 93. 2 98. 3 89.3 92.0 
Cigars and cigarettes. ............--..-.-. 91.0 88.9 93. 6 89. 5 86. 0 74. 2 
Vehicles for land transportation________ 94, 6 96, 7 89. 9 95. 6 92.4 96. 8 
ee ER ee a hi ee 106. 9 109. 6 97.6 105. 0 et 114.7 
Carriages and wagons-____.__...._.__...- 93. 2 101.7 88. 6 96.3 99. 8 
Car building and repairing, electric-rail- 
9000 1. de « daighd teeth boi. 445-- 565454 88. 6 88. 8 89. 2 94.0 89. 3 92.7 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 
AVdbg dl cebu dd ks MS iE 86.7 88.8 85. 1 89. 7 84.1 85. 4 
Miscellaneous industries_____._-._...__- 93.8 98.8 93. 2 98.1 94.3 97.0 
Agricultural implements --.............- 89. 4 94. 6 93. 6 102. 6 94, 4 103. 4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
eupem dis Sit iG 100. 9 107.1 89. 6 94. 4 90. 1 92. 6 
Pianos Sie Gree... oo os ssn e sac 97.4 100. 3 97.2 106. 3 95. 4 98. 8 
Rubber boots and shoes__. Tp 76. 6 71.7 86. 4 93. 5 84.7 90. 5 
i ine es ase cs 95.3 100. 0 107.9 112.7 110.3 115. 2 
Shippaiveaees Gees... 2... 91.3 96. 7 90. 5 94,4 $2.2 93. 2 




















The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to April, 1925, and the 
general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to April, 1925. 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
1914, TO APRIL, 1925 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 

















Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
January.........]......- 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 | 1164.1] 768) 87.0) 980) 95.4] 90.0 
February.......|..---.. 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 1147 | 103.2 | 115.6] 82.3) 87.7 | 99.6] 96.6] 91.6 
es ae ee 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0 | 116.9} 83.9 | 93.2) 101.8] 964] 923 
i aa SOUS EE 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 103.6 | 117.1 | 84.0) 82.4) 101.8) 945] 921 
oe Se la FS 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0} 106.3) 117.4] 84.5] 84.3) 101.8) 90.8 }_.___. 
eee eee 98.9 | 95.9} 110.0 | 114.8 | 113.4) 108.7 | 117.9 | 849) 87.1 | 101.9} 87.9}... -.. 
| pepe, tee 95.9 | 94.9] 110.3 | 114.2 | 1146 | 110.7) 110.0) 84.5] 86.8 | 100.4) 848 /._.... 
August -.......- 92.9} 95.9 | 110.0 | 112.7} 114.5] 109.9 | 109.7) 85.6) 88.0) 99.7] 85.0 ]...._. 
September =... -- 04.9 | 98.9} 111.4 | 110.7 | 114.2 | 112.1 | 107.0} 87.0} 90.6) 99.8] 867 |-_.---. 
October_........ 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2 | 111.5 | 106.8 | 102.5 | 884) 92.6) 99.3) 87.9 |... 
November- ____. 93.9 | 103.8 | 174.5 | 115.6 | 113.4) 110.0) 97.3) 89.4) 945) 98.7] 87.8 }...... 

ember... ... 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2 | 113.5 | 113.2] 91.1) 89.9; 96.6) 96.9) 89.4 )...... 
Average ..._.. 94.9 | 97.0) 110.4 | 115.0 | 114.2 | 108.2 | 100.9 | 85.1) 88.4 | 100.0) 90.3) 91.5 
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GENERAL INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, no. 
VEMBER, 1915, TO APRIL, 1925 ; 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 









































1915 | 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1995 
pS ae ar 52. 1 69.8 79.6 | 104.2 | 126.6] 80.6] 71.5] 91.8) 94.5 a9 " 
Perea: i... ..-_....|.--doal | 67.8] 70.5] 798 | 95.0) 1248] 824] 767] 952) 994) 9:1 
oS SERRE ET Eiecre 60.0} 73.6] 882] 95.41 133.0] 83.3] 74.21 100.3] 99.0) om ¢ 
pe rgepgad leas, pss Seay | 69.71 69.4 88.8 | 94.5 1130.6} 82.8 72.6 | 101.3 | 96.9) 949 
NS, i bc teniewhcd dbtinine abode 62.1 765.8 94.5 96.7 | 135.7 81.8 76.9 | 104.8 924; 
Se: «Bde deecknsteh cul ie otis | 62.5 76.1 94.3 | 100.2 | 138.0 81.0 82.0 | 104.7 87.0 |. 
IE ta. kh. aeracieicavedshen-attcee 58. 7 73.1 97.5 | 102.5 | 124.9 76. 0 74. 1 99. 9 80.8). 
August... .sss<--5<-.<-- a 60. 9 75.0 |} 105.3 | 105.3 | 132.2 79. 0 79.3} 99.3 83.5 |. 
NS EE et CES * 62.9 74.4 | 106.6 | 111.6 | 128.2 77.8 82.7 | 100.0 86.0 
| FE EGER er: Ree! | 65. 5 82.2 } 110.3 | 105.5 | 123.0 76.8 86.0 |} 102.3 88.5 |. 
November _..__.. _..-_- "53.8 69. 2 87.4 | 104.1 | 111.3 | 111.3 77.2 89.8 | 101.0 87.6) 
December. -___---.----- | 56.0 | 71.0} 87.8] 111.2] 121.5 | 1024] 81.5] 929] 98.9{ 917 077 

Average........_.._.. | 64.9 619) 763) 967 | 103.6 | 126.9 | 80.0) 79.9 / 100.0) 90.6 946 








| 
| 


Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, March, 1924, and 
February and March, 1925 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
e earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
March, 1925, in comparison with employment and earnings in 
February, 1925, and March, 1924. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
MARCH, 1925, WITH THOSE OF FEBRUARY, 1925, AND MARCH, 1924 
[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
the grand totals wiil be found on pp. 85 and 88] 
























































Professional, clerical, and general | Maintenance of way and structures 
Laborers Track and 
Monthand year | crerks | phers'ama | Totalfor | (extra gang | roudway | Tosa! 
Hee group and wor section group 
typists train) laborers 
Number of employees at middle of month 
RS ee ger "169, 546 25, 229 283, 597 42, 391 178, 742 344, 500 
| rae bine LE. 166, 819 25, 190 281, 174 38, 810 169, 338 30), 983 
Maen, BU: 6 ccccawsgeax 166, 897 25, 149 281, 443 42, 257 173, 850 338, 867 
Total earnings 
March, 1924. .......-...- $21, 708,170 | $3,060, 566 | $38,235,483 | $3, 169,638 | $13,091,187 | $52, 000, 535 
February, 1925--...----- 20, 363,200 | 2,976,809 | 36,660,437 | 2, 667,904 | 11,226,043 | 28, 839, 804 
March, 1925..........._- 21, 517, 883 3, 073, 456 | 38, 268, 232 3, 220,241 | 12,761,762 31, 787, 150 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Common 
owt laborers 
Skilled engine Snetne | Total for 
Carmen | Machinists trade houses, hotites group 
helpers power ower. 
Plants, aioake 
and stores) and stores) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
. 121, 368 65,150 | ~* 121, 232 48, 495 61, 180 549, 671 
aa ge 119, 343 63, 149 119, 482 46, 479 61, 411 541, 057 
March, RRC pay 117, 427 62, 900 118, 228 45,192 |. 60, 817 535, 84 
Total earnings 
ma £9 9 
$17, 533, 260 | $10, 402,339 | $13,297,198 | $4,742,206 | $5,076,243 | $71, 531,21? 
> nae pea 15, 689,723 | 9,097, 501 | 11,939,211 | 4,099,067 | 4, 566, 056 | 64, 432,723 
March, 1925.............| 17,282,201 | 9,991,120 | 13,043,245 | 4,355,498 | 5, 044,428 | 70, 080, 
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D EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
EBRUARY, 1925, AND MARCH, 1924—Continued 








Transportation, other than train and yard 





















































‘tou tard. 
n 
Telegra- Truckers : masters, 
Month and year Station _—, tele- | (stations, and erin Total for switch 
agents Dp a —- flagmen and group peer 
towermen | platforms) gatemen hostlers) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
, 31, 390 27, 217 39, 862 22, 851 209, 477 25, 695 
¥ : Cor aan 31, 096 26, 269 38, 450 22, 741 207, 274 24, 697 
March, Ug eeeee tag 31, 058 26, 149 39, 600 22, 661 208, 297 24, 355 
Total earnings 
an $4, 779, 893 | $4,006,530 | $3,772,016 | $1,712,011 | $25, 349, 392 $4, 605, 695 
February, 1925.........- 4,463,215 | 3,553,720! — 3,303,070| 1,682, 816 , 586, 098 4, 311, 084 
; = CR 4, 756, 166 3, 907, 868 3, 718, 334 1, 700, 807 | 253, 370, 702 4, 490, 570 
Transportation, train snd engine 
Road Yard Road Road 
Road brakemen | brakemen | engineers firemen Total for 
conductors and and and and group 
flagmen yardmen motormen helpers 
Number of employees at middle of month 
a a 37, 081 76, 617 5A, 234 45, 002 47, 086 331,043 
February, ase 36, 426 74, 424 53, 905 43, 636 45, 477 324, 699 
March, 1925............. 35, 899 72, 934 52, 421 42, 705 44, 387 317,176 
Total earnings 

March, 1924............- $8, 350, 766 | $12,465,551 | $8, 963,135 | $11,341,323 | $8,397,567 | $62, 613, 803 
February, 1925.....-.-.- 7, 861,821 | 11,724,488 8, 443,845 | 10, 541,043 7, 803, 055 58, 807 , 423 
March, 1925........s.2.. 8, 162,487 | 12, 089, 509 8, 763,411 | 10,899, 206 8, 138, 366 60, 933, 423 




















HE table 


Recent Employment Statistics 


Public Employment Offices 


Illinois 


given below, from the April, 1925, issue of the Labor 


Bulletin published by the Illinois Department of Labor, shows 
the operations of the public employment offices of that State 
for March, 1924, and March, 1925. 


ACTIVITIES OF ILLINOIS FREE mene ty OFFICES, MAROH, 1924, AND MARCH, 
1 
































March, 1924 March, 1925 
pee F Fe- 
e- 
Males meies Total | Males males Total 
Number of registrations.........................-.---- 13,351 | 6,639 | 19,990 | 13,346 | 7,569 | 20,915 
iil ne RNR Te fd pepe 7,460 | 5,265 | 12,725 | 7,409} 5,608} 13,012 
Persons referred to positions...........-..----.-------- 7,870 | 5,096-| 12,966 | 7,667 | 5,788] 13,455 
Persons reported placed in employment___.-_..-.....- 6,348 | 4,342 | 10,690 | 6,500} 4,961 | 11,461 


es 
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The Iowa Employment Survey for March, 1925, published by the 
Iowa State Bureau of Labor, contains the following report on the 


operations of the 
month: 


public employment offices of the State for that 


ACTIVITIES OF IOWA STATE-FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, MARCH, 1925 

















Number 
Registra- 

Sex tion for seed of os 

jobs offere referred 

to positions) 
pS RE ee ae 5,115 1, 690 1, 592 
, RING. fy eT a ES 1, 616 955 881 
Tetel............<«-6itsnsde: Sie ied adbeneded 6, 731 2, 645 











2, 473 


Number 
of persons 
placed in 
employ- 
ment 





Kansas 





The activities of the Kansas free employment bureau for the year 
1924, reviewed in the fifth annual report of the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations, included the following: 





Males Females 
Applications for employment --_-_-_.__-...--------- 55,118 7, 237 
SAG WOME cs ge wewacwedews nw ewww wiwn ones 39,180 4, 760 
Persons referred to positions._.___..__.._..--_-- 40,179 5,051 
Persons placed in employment: 1 
ET tase nn eed, Sa eine Chil Bi Sed RD iy ya ye iii 
SRE La LARN CORAL ae LI RE SP Pape 25, 665 _.._- I 
Clerical and professional___..-.....-..----- 408 469 
PE Ms dec aa = tonsigns tier ee tao abab anes . ye ....- : 
i iia cia le hee. gibebe ee 2, 882 
Industrial... . 23200) J inassyelieiel «nicks des -n0oe- 748 
yA eee ee ee ee Te 37, 348 4, 099 


Oklahoma 


The following data from the Oklahoma Labor Market for April 

15, 1925, published by the Oklahoma Department of Labor, show 

the number of placements made by the public employment offices 

| of that State in March, 1925, as compared with the preceding month 
) and March, 1924: 


PLACEMENT WORK OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FEB- 
RUARY AND MARCH, 1925, AND MARCH, 1924 


m 




















Industry oe | Me 

Agriculture.._........-...- iit sth daRAD Ans hfe boligaww esos coumbee _ 264 
Building and construction... ... . s..2- 2 dene ou 70 110 
Clerical (office) - -.-..----.-...-.---2 NTE RE EEE EES a, 6 4 
ee RRS Ste AS Se eA DEAR TARS biiSoe 35 45 
ge ee 1,087 1,146 
I shinee wed apcdncestttudinanndethonnavkpildaldadaadaatn 1, 197 1, 474 

ye INNER. 5 5. cnncdabunconngdoudnnaduccesmmibaeoebas 2, 595 3, 043 
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Pennsylvania 


The following data on activities of the State emplo 
Pennsylvania for January and February, 1925, and for February, 
1922, February, 1923, and February, 1924, are from the February 
issue of Labor and Industry, published by the department of labor 
and industry of that State: 


OPERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1925, AND IN FEBRUARY, 1922, 1923, AND 1924 


ent offices of 














Persons applying for Persons asked for by | Persons receiving posi- 
positions employers tions 
Month 

Men |Women| Total | Men |Women; Total | Men |Women! Total 
February, 1922_.....----...- 27,239 | 3,700 | 30, 939 4,036 | 1,399 | 5,435) 3,506) 1,011 4, 517 
February, 1923.........-...- 15,246 | 8,171 | 23,417 | 14,000 392 | 16,392 | 11,256 | 1,465] 12,721 
February, 1024........--...- 10,039 | 2,387 | 12,426 | 5,925] 1,449] 7,374] 5,458 995 6, 453 

1925: 

JON Sa oo oS 7,247 | 3,102 | 10,349 | 4,021] 1,598 | 5,619] 3,783; 1,249 5, 032 
DO icieidertninitinoneis-cn 6,654 | 3,132 | 9,786 | 3,578] 1,516] 5,094} 3,284] 1,103 4, 387 
































State Departments of Labor 


California 


THE following figures from the California Labor Market Bulletin, 

issued by the bureau of labor statistics of that State, for April, 
1925, show changes in the number of employees and in weekly pay 
rolls in 692 California establishments in March, 1925, as compared 
with the preceding month: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
ig oY _— IN 692 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN FEBRUARY 
AND » 1925 









































Employees . Weekly pay roll 
Num- Per cent Per cent 
ber of of in- of in- 
estab- crease crease 
Industry lish- | Number| (+) or | Amount | (+) or 
ments in decrease in decrease 
report-| March, | (—) as March, (—) as 
ing 1925 |compared 1925 com pared 
with Feb- with Feb- 
ruary, ruary, 
1925 . 1925 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products- ------ 10 1, 294 —2.9 $37, 020 —5.6 
Lime, cement, and plaster...........-.--.------- s 1, 909 +6. 1 64, 085 +3.9 
Brick, tile, amd pottery............<-....-.......- 20 3, 098 +4.7 84, 693 +6. 2 
Glass...... ENE RAD RiP ORR ES Rie Pa ie Saree 4 621 +9. 1 19, 750 +10.3 
ii ced obccidnciidateGhoceninndpnncaucs 42 6, 922 +3.9 205, 548 +3. 5 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements-..................------ 5 441 +40. 4 13, 068 +32. 7 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_...----. 14}; 3,563 +8. 5 111, 122 +6.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_............-. 9 928 +6.4 30, 489 +9.3 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks............-- 12 1, 833 +2.9 60, 379 +4.1 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc........... 6 1, 915 —7.5 63, 350 —7.3 
Structural and ornamental steel. --..........- at 13 3, 365 —4.6 105, 530 —7.1 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs.......- 6 4, 578 +3. 6 151, 753 —1.4 
Bee inn 00dtb thins cose kilbinoncsh benaree 3 2, 084 +8.8 53, 172 +9.8 
Other iron foundry and machine shop products... 64 6, 812 +.7 211, 389 +1.3 
Other sheet metal products_..............------- 23 1, 709 +1.8 52, 372 +4.9 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops....-- 16 8, 838 +.1 265, 069 —.9 
Te oe ies in annie niibiniowibewe ean 171 36, 066 +1.7 | 1,117, 693 +.6 
———. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 692 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN FEBRUARy 
AND MARCH, 1925—Continued. : 





































































































Employees Weekly pay rol] 
Num- Per cent Per cent 
ber of of in- of in- 
estab- crease crease 7 
Industry lish- | Number| (+) or Amount (+) or 
ments in decrease in decrease 
report-| March, | (—) as March, (—) as 
ing 1925 jcompared 1925 compared 
with Feb- lwith Feb. 
ruary, ruary, 
1925 1925 
fara 
Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging camps__._............----- 23 10, 987 —2,7 $295, 921 19 9 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete-------- 47 10, 999 +9. 1 300, 404 | +8 9 
Other wood manufactures-_._............-.------ 43 4, 410 —1.0 129,055 | +9 
Niliiicscadpssncsaidcontxatestucesbneembeead 113} 26,39} +20] 725,380! +4) 
Leather and rubber goods: g ps 
(ll ee TS RE EES SAE a: 9 978 —3.6 27, 261 —2.7 
Finished leather products_.........-..........--- 7 579 —1.0 12, 175 99 
ET RES SES es 6 2, 448 +.9 69, 847 | - 3 
Fea ee ee ae eT Ie WIRE METER Y « S 22 4, 005 ~.5 109,283  —9 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: a 
i ei 4 497 +.2 14, 811 | —2.9 
Mineral oil refining--__...........-...-.-.-_---.-- 10 11, 170 4+.1 442, 814 | +27 
Paints, dyes,.and Otome. «ss - bn - gsas deen ddadeo-e 8 738 —2.4 18, 478 | —4 5 
Miscellaneous chemical products..............--- 12 2, 291 —.9 65, 048 ~29 
i cates hin eecciamntedbcaminanannns 34] 14, 696 —1| 541,151 | +17 
Printing and paper goods: ee a 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete_............-.---- 9 2, 107 +2.8 54, 078 +6. 
RE ESC RS RS Si ee 34 1, 961 +5.9 72, 122 +-4.2 
De ee el Se el 13 2, 795 —1L2 102, 088 +.3 
Other paper products__._-_......-.2.-2-2. 2-2. 9 890 —1.4 21, 731 —1.0 
Oe ert aankea a 65] 7,753| +19] 250,019, +25 
Textiles: ; 
pe REEL. 2S Pe rere ene 6 681 +1.8 15, 767 —.3 
Other textile products _ a Oa, ee 7 | 1, 210 +.2 23, 801 —3.5 
TET ae. oe a ole SORE Breen FH 13 1, 891 +.7 39, 568 2.3 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: at : 
ER ae i ARES ie eal i een 8 24 2, 732 +3.1 59, 802 +2.9 
go | |  ioeincetistlete ne PE a ae a pane A & 13 1, 081 +6. 1 21, 839 6.7 
a i RR lS ER, aa I ces ibd SB 6 549 | +4, 2 10, 580 +6. 6 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing_._............-- 23 3, 279 | —2.1 78, 518 +.7 
OB tomes 60 1 ie ta eters 66| 7,641; +1.2| 170,730) +25 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving of fruit and vegetables _. 17 9,178 | +262.5 124, 842 +131. 1 
Can oud peciene of fel... ...--50-5-s--4- 9 952 +.1 13, 970 +25. 0 
Confectionery and ice cream___............-_--.- 30 1, 805 +5.4 47, 601 +5.3 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified .__...._.._____. 6 578 —.3 13, 777 +3.0 
Bread and bakery products................._.__- 21 3, 282 —24 95, 482 —2.9 
es See & SF Sa Bt REE Bese 5 3, 165 +8.8 97, 926 +6.7 
Slaughtering and meat products_._............_- 14 2, 873 —43}. 83,112 —48 
Cigars and other tobacco products. _............- 4 923 —6.1 15, 436 —10.3 
gee ae es een a gence ts Kove sea fl 4 468 +2.4 10, 893 +129 
ih TEs PONT SOREN 8| 1,796| +17 64, 994 +2.3 
Flour and grist mills_-_-..-.2-2-5....-..----_-.-- 8 838 —8.9 22, 874 —6.5 
ee SS SEY 5 RRR: PS eee . 1, 113 +3.2 37, 435 +9.1 
Other food products. -............ ihasedithieaiianial 14 910 +65.3 20, 358 —2.8 
Tesh... 4th a 5 Seer * 148 | 27,881; +314 648, 700 +13.5 
Water, light, and power -._................. descvsits 5 8, 814 —3.6 293, 839 +6.7 
eS | © RRR ESS SRE <P S SF 13 887 +1.8 25, 600 +3.0 
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) Illinois 


The April, 1925, issue of the Labor Bulletin published by the 
Illinois Department of Labor contains the following statistics show- 
ing the course of employment in March, 1925, as reported by 1,504 
[iinois firms. 


COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,504 ILLINOIS FIRMS, MARCH, 1924, 
AND FEBRUARY, 1925, COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1925 










































































Per cent of in- 
: March, 1925 crease (+-) or 
decrease (—) 
Industry Num- Feb- | ararch 
ber of | Number | ruary, 1924. t , 
firms | ofem- | 1925,to| yor ae 
report-| ployees | March, 1928 , 
) ing 1925 . 
3 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
. Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_____...........-.-----.) 25 1,534 +1.7} —14.4 
Lime oemeertt, Bed plate? oon sc irccec cee cscs ee kl 7 402 | +22.2| +19.3 
Brick, Gee, GME WOOLY... 8 3 5 sin errs eeeeewcewececesesce 31 4, 863 +.7 —7.4 
, a AEROS LE eee Sesctccsscctompentestssasesceel 16 4,366 | —.3 | —3.8 
Ree ee or ON ie enavewndscuwaigupuiogenaeuauuneae / 79} 11,165} +12} -5.9 
" Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
: ie ae aWeelwaaucdbepebeereneen 118 39, 701 +.8 —2.5 
: Sheet-metal work and hardware. .__._........_.-.....-------.- 2. 34 9, 421 +4.4 3.3 
) (yl, ER Ee ee ee 16 1, 668 —5.1 —12.3 
p Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus____................._---- 24 4,862; +1.9]} —10.3 
. Brass, copper, zinc, babbit metal... ._.....2.2- see 19 2, 748 —.5 +9.6 
f i Oe ee ee eee eee ie ct 15 12, 408 —4.9 —4.5 
~ Autemobiles and accessories._..........-.-- 2-2 31 9,300 | +4.3 |; —10.3 
0 Se A a old lated id eee 51 16,441 | +1.0 —8.8 
4 ES, 6 RE Ce it, ee ti kein pede 31 34,082 | —4.2 —31.5 
3 CS EE ES ee aes eR eT 29 ‘ +3.1 .0 
" en Re ee ee es Ree 8 1,908 | —1.1 —23.2 
. Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry ---.......-...-.----.------- 14 7, 586 +.1 +4. 6 
ge nalts or ee Sea A oes 390 | 148,189; -—.4] —11.1 
2 Wood products: 
A Sawmill and planing mill products -..-.............-.-...------- 34 2,756 | +5.8 +8.7 
: I I ig 47 7, 023 +.2 —2.5 
3 Pianos, organs, and other musica! instruments --_-__...........---- 17 3,029 | —3.2] —11.2 
. Misqumenseous Wood prod@mcts. ...... 5... eee 22 2,669 | +1.2} -—10.9 
I RE ITE i ee Ree nea ee 7 640 | +1.4 +.9 
9 
> RE ail OE A SEILER SOE A ae Coker. te he RS 127 16,117 | +.6 —5.4 
6 
7 Furs and leather goods: 
_ SC al ll SE, I LS SSS EI ST RRA oS Ae. oe ene etree 10 2,196 | +1.7 —.3 
5 SG i AT ES St SS NMA NMS RPS eh Eee iat 8 50 | +6.4] —14.6 
— a le, MG LAE ALLE RN lies SEs Eick ae 28 8,568 | —8.4 +5.9 
es Se OGD. aca ncn enuewseecwebbubenou 7 1,49 | -—6.3 | —23.3 
l 
0 RE al, Ae OE Steet SER are RNY apap te AERA AED 53 12, 310 —6.4 +1.7 
3 
0 Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
9 ee ee eo lk eel nad eniie camden 21 1,953 | —2.1 —9.1 
7 a panstll Kocnteomeetanoas 25 2,740 | —2.0 +5.1 
8 rr WOOO @0e oo ite ec banc nncccubababoue s 3, 672 1.8 —5.9 
3 Miscellaneous chemical products. __............-...----.---22-2. 8 3,897 | +1.2 —8.2 
5 
3 ke ts aeinedl 62 12, 262 +.1 —5.3 
5 
1 Printing and paper goods: 
8 nn 39 3, 947 +.3 —.4 
— paper goods..... Lpcunmensenmmendannniiitilimabinpenmatsininiinandtand 16 1,094 -.7 +1.6 
5 fle se TE EEF EY A REE Se 76 8, 675 —.6 +7.6 
= Newspapers and periodicals... .-==.<........s<.=............-...- 13 3,768 | +2.2 +3.1 
7 Edition SE RE SE SET: CRRA eEeE 7 1,350 | +1.7 }........ 
0 
a A tiie i ans on ocendconcucenedwaguctasebewet 151 18, 843 +.3 +2.8 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,504 ILLINOIS FIRMS, MARCH. 1924 
AND FEBRUARY, 1925, COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1925— —Continued _— 








Per cent of ip. 
March, 1925 crease (+) or 
decrease (-) 





Feb- 
a | March, 


a | 1924, to 
. M; arch, 


Industry 








Textiles: 
Cotton goods 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
Thread and twine 














Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
EE EEE IE LR LAS AOE ep BO 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear and furnishings_._.............-.....-..-_-- 
Women’s hats 











Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Dairy products 
Bread and other bakery products 
Confectionery 
Beverages 
Cigars and other tobacco products.-.-..-.-...22222- 22.22 
Manufactured ice 
Ice cream 











200 | 39, 221 | 








All manufacturing industries 1,189 282, 059 | 


Trade—wholesale and retail: 
Department stores 3,111 
Wholesale dry goods 528 
Wholesale groceries 756 
Mail-order houses 16, 240 











20, 635 








Public utilities: 
Water, light, and power 13, 522 
Telephone 26, 363 
Street railways 26, 478 
Railway car repair shops 12, 495 


78, 858 | 
Coal mining 11, 384 




















Building and contracting: 
Building construction 5,114 
Road construction 105 

i 946 


6, 165 
399, 101 
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{, lowa 


' The Bureau of Labor of Iowa in its lowa Employment Survey for 
: March, 1925, gives the following statistics showing the per cent of 

changes in the number of employees in specified industries in that 
+ State in March, 1925, as compared with the previous month: 


b, CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1925 


























































































































to 
h, OOO SOD 3900S>S4S&»> — = 
SES on Emploves on 
= pay ro ay ro 
March, 1925 | March, 1925 
8 | 
t Num- Per cent Num- Per cent 
- ber _ of ber of 
$y: of increase of increase 
thd Industry firms (+) or Industry firms (+) or 
~ re- decrease re- decrease 
, port-| Num-}| (—) as port- | Num-| (—) as 
“° ing ber com- ing | ber com- 
| pared pared 
- with with 
+ Febru- Febru- 
‘0 ary, ary, 
r 1925 1925 
‘8 —" — 
1.8 Food and kindred products: Leather products: 
= Meat packing..........-.- 7 | 6,962 —7.8 i 3 346 +2. 4 
Cree. Dei a... onde ws 3 | 1,242 —3.4 Saddlery and harness -_--. 5 219 —1.8 
8 Flour and mill products__- 4 125 —1.6 Fur goods and tanning, 
3 Bakery products __........ 7| 787 +7.4 also leather gloves_...__- 2 108 —.9 
3.5 Confectionery.........-.-.- 9} 247 —2.4 
2 ) Poultry, produce, butter, ye 10 673 | +.4 
2.3 SE ST 12 | 1,256; +189 
9.7 Sugar, sirup, starch, glu- Paper, printing, and publish- 
2 De EE SEE AT 3 403 | +10.4 ing: 
2.0 Other food products, cof- Paper and paper products_ 5 331 —2.1 
-4 Ye Sree aT 7 502 +3.7 Printing and publishing...| 19 | 2, 806 —2.0 
0.6 
Tollaec--.--.54- 62 |10,624] —2.1 Wi ts tecoveciowaaie 24 | 3,137, —1.9 
8.9 Teatiles: Patent medicines........--.. 9| 553} +24 
ns Clothing, men’s__......._- 7} 601 —.7 = 
8 6 I a ow 2 281 +59. 7 || Stone and clay products: a 
= Clothing, women’s, and : ened yr tae gypsum_._ 8 | 1,742; +19.0 
woolen goods__.........- 3 475 —.4 || Brick and tile (clay) ------ 13 830 | +17.2 
8.0 Gloves, hosiery, awnings, Marble and _ granite, 
0.4 | BS i pee 7 721 —.8 crushed rock and stone_- 3 67 +6. 3 
2.0 Buttons, pearl__........-- 7 690 —6.5 
8.7 , NE ee RT Se 2 | 2,639 +181 
— TO Binds 25 od - 26 | 2, 768 +1.7 
8.6 Tobacco, cigars_............. 5 381 | —3.3 
Iron and steel work: 
Foundry and machine Railway car shops.........-- 8 9, 447 —2.0 
3.9 shops (general classifi- , = 
1.1 re, ET Sees 32 | 3,432 | +11.0 || Various industries: 
3.3 Brass and bronze prod- BD Winn ince veinestes a0 2 194 | +22,8 
L 3 ucts, plumbers’ supplies. 4 383 +1.8 Brooms and brushes -- - --- 5 188 +8.0 
ate Automobiles, tractors, en- DEEL... wnceoseininnant 5 234 +2.6 
1.5 ES a ee 4 839 +2.2 , nae 10 | 2,914 +.6 
— FUrmOeOR. geo... ....4%~-- 7 435 +5.1 Public service_..........-- 3 382 | —116 
8.3 Pumps_....--.2- ahs ae 4 344 —7.5 aa as 5 el Rg ate 
a= Agricultural implements - - 9 | 1,199 +6. 5 Wholesale houses__-----.--- 24 | 1,274 +8. 1 
Washing machines _.._.._- 7 626 +9.8 Other industries___.._....- 6 981 —.9 
7.6 
1.7 POs 3s 3c<=>-=-x-:- 67 | 7, 258 +7.0 MN rs ea 56 | 6, 167 +1.7 
— Lumber products: Grand total .........-- 316 |48,657 | +1.1 
-6.2 Mill work, interiors, ete...| 17 | 3,699 +.6 
— Furniture, desks, etc... ... 7 842 +3.8 
8.0 Refrigerators. ._..........- 3 186 —5.6 
Coffins, undertakers’ goods 5 175 —.6 
as Carriages, wagons, truck ; 
ee, civics 3 108 +49 
I ban unniagidan <u 35 | 5,010 +.9 
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Maryland 


The following figures showing the changes in volume of employ. 

ment m Maryland from March to April, 1925, for firms employing 

50,176 workers and having a total pay roll for one week of $967,148 

were furnished by the commissioner of labor and statistics of that 

State: 

CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND Esp. 
LISHMENTS IN APRIL AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1925 












































Employment Pay rol 
Num- _ 
ber of Per cent Per cent 
estab- of in- oftir 
lish- jerease (+) erease (+) 
Industry ments | Nag 2 | or de- or d 
report- r Of erease (— crease (— 
ing for employ- ascom- | “Mount (°o\y.? 
. both ees | pared pared 
months, | _ with with 
| March, March 
1925 192! 
} 
PSE Fe ee es aS DS 4 218 —5.3 $6, 039 +) J 
Beverages and soft drinks_____..........--.-._-.--__-- 4 195 +5. 4 5, 635 11.9 
NN, 4t..«.,... dednavasesnenynhutene A 4 re 9; 1,279 +11 21, 951 —3.0 
Boxes, paper-and fancy. .....-...2..- 2222 52225.-2.-..- 9 | 535 —.4 8, 169 +3 
Bones, Ween. i ed See 7 | 479 | +3. 2 7, 691 —I1.4 
ened ens Ginn i A... 4| 2,589 | —.4 51, 835 15.5 
I Sy TEE RS a ee RR. 7 914 +1.6 23, 044 | +6. 0 
Pe EY RE I NEN Seen Seapenen 55 eee oe 6| 1,054 | +4.1 18, 454 —3.4 
Canning and preserving............................... | 3| ‘400} —10.7| 4,525| 321 
Car building and repairimg--__.................______- 5 | 4,493 | +1.0 | 153, 515 +19 
Se” Se eres Hah 6 1,078 —10.7 | 29, 100 —17.2 
Clothing, men’s outer garments_______._______________ 5 {| 2,052 | —7.4) 31, 216 —42. 6 
Clothing, women’s outer garments__.__._._______________ 9| 2117 —4.7 | 29, 401 —13.9 
og a 5 ean i 7 975 | —13.6) 11, 145 — 30.0 
MEGS Th... Lenccacdcnsscacascela Tlic cannallll 8| 3492) -—40| 37,782) —-386 
SS Se ee.» 4 868 | +3.9) 18, 106 +2.5 
re RIO... . da ccccceeee DU UR et 4 152 | +8. 5 | 3, 709 +20 
ees am i, ES a mS | 12} 1,347 +2.5 32, 708 | +.5 
Furnishing goods, men’s_-___.......-...-.........--...- - 7| 3952 —.9 33,965; —12.8 
pS LEE i ey Ee i ea 12 1, 015 —4.7 19, 455 | —10.4 
GG beh oss ei SEE SR eT 4 1, 152 —.9 27, 530 | —i.9 
ees eae gee AID BIS SE ZE naka 5 344 +2.0 10, 748 | +3.5 
Been eee, ou bee 02 PR AO Ee 6 650 —.7 12, 599 | —3,3 
on. i ce incadsdqngenmudennand 4 461 +2. 2 12, 058 —8,9 
ee PI So cu ascucscccascscl tk cocked 7 468 +7.3 11, 314 +5.7 
Mattresses and spring beds__-__-___- se ccguicaiehmleede ne 4 122 +.8 2, 602 —6.4 
PE OS Pere eae yee ti eat oe 3 890 —2.1 24, 260 —5.6 
ET TT ee aS RO TS Ce | 4; 1,279 +3.9 34, 704 +2.9 
a a ee Cire en Rae Lee 11 1, 429 -11 49, 293 +.3 
RubbDer-tire manufacture !__..............-.-.-.....-.- 1} 2,342 +2,1 156, 669 +18. 5 
a ccncdncntinniores asec so etm albal 3 829 +56. 2 25, 290 +66. 1 
RE Te ee ne tt eee ee 5 785 —4.6 10, 499 —5.9 
es Se legee OE GE OS use ke 4 768 +1.0 12, 118 +1.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing-___................_-_.. 3 961 —1.3 23, 762 —9.1 
Stamping and enamel ware-----.....-.-...-.2-.-..-..- 5| 1,180 —6.5 20, 512 —10.6 
Seeres... .2.... (i CneeedbstUshsteesucce ee sien awalea 3 411 —.5 8, 649 —5./ 
Fe ne ES eererr eee errs... e's 4| 2,958 +7.5 59, 832 +6.3 
I as en SO 8} 1,059 —2.1 12, 361 —19.7 
pT RS (reer Sol a 2 5 AS 19 | 4,605 —4.6 98, 791 —2.5 





? Pay-roll period one-half month, 
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State in 
550,000 employees: 


MONTH OF 1924 


New York 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


105 


The Department of Labor of the State of New York furnished the 
following tabulation of changes in employment and pay rolls in that 
Bg mea and April, 1925, for some 1,700 factories having over 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN 1,700 NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH MONTH PRECEDING AND SAME 








—_ 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 













































February to ec 1924, March to a 
Industry March, 1925 | yrarch, 1925 | APTil, 1925 | A prit 1995 
Em- Em- Em- Em- 
Pay Pay Pay Pay 
ploy- ploy- -| ploy- ploy- 

ment | Tl | ment | Tl | ment | TO! | ment | roll 
ere eitiss Saws cetstessowss dnc ncasecses +18 5 |+25.9 | —41/ —44/} 42.2} +48) -—0.3 —1.4 
I ae A Sn yE” Tae +80. 6 |+-46.8 |—12.9 |—26.7 |4-29.8 |+31.8 |—22.7 | —37.6 
ES, EE Cn I cha AE Wh. +.2} —2.6 |-11.0 |—16.1 | —1.9 | —3.0 |—12.7 | —18.8 
ee Sn Fe —1.2 (4) —7.3 | —4.0] —1.6| —42/ +656; +85.5 
Pig iron and roliing-rmill products ____......_- —.7}/ —L1 | —8.6 |—1tt. 4] —7.8 | —7.7 |—-11.5 | —10.9 
0 Structural and architectural iron work _____._| +3.1 | +7.8 | —29} —41|} —20/}—L1/; +.1 —.5 
3 es —.4} —1.0 |-107 | —7.6| -31/-53/-—86} -—23 
.4 EEE 3 ph —.7 +.4 |—23.3 |—22.1 +.4} +L |-—154 |] —1f3.. 
5 Cutlery and a ee =o 8 Eh el +10.4 16.9 | —1.9 | 43.3 | —5.6 [-IL6 | +82 +9. 6 
0 Steam and hot-water heating “pparatus_____- —7.8 | —9.4) -48]) —6@1/ —4.1 [-18.9 |-10.6 | —24.0 
4 pS Se Sh tS a a ae +.1| —4.9 |—29.4 |—39.4 +.4 | +3.3 |—28.9 | —20.4 
I Agricultural implements. -.........-.--...-.-- +.4; —.1} —9%4); —90] —4.4]-7.8/ —5.6; —7.0 
9 Electrical machimery, apparatus, etc__.._....__[ —1.3 | —24]| —@8 |—13.1 } —25/ —L9 |-—1L 1] —12.5 
2 Foundry and machine shops-_-.............__. +.2) 44.2) -10/] —31|) —.2]) —26)] +3] —3.0 
6 Automobiles amt? parts................._____- +9. 4 |4+14.2 |—13.6 [-—10.2 | +9.4 [+122] +3.9 | +15.3 
9 Cars, locomotives, and equipment factories.___| +.7|} +.3 | +3.8 | +1.2 /—11.3 [-13.6]—3.3] -67 
0 Railway repair shops........-......-----.--.- —2.0} —-29/ —24/ -40| -31/-24!/-59] -—68 
6 po EEE ee eae eee eS —.9 |—12.6 |-13.3 | +.2] +14 |-15.7| —14.2 
5 Pe ON TR Se BR ET —4.0| —20| —5.3} 6.6 —1.6| —40/ —88! —13.3 
.0 Furniture and cabinetwork.___.....--....-..} —1.7} —20] —20]/ —2.5/] —3.7/ —26; —38] —24 
5 i a SS. -1.8|-31}| —.6} —.8| —39|-27] 27] —7 
3 Pianos, organs, and other musicalinstruments; —.4| +.1 | —3.5} —3.4/) —4.6 |—-11.0 | —3.5 —9.8 
(4 Ee Lee ees Ye dT RRS gt nal 2 A SB —5.7 |—1L.8 | —6.7 |-149 | —4.71 —441 —3.0 —8.1 
9 Be Se eee +1.3 | +4.2 —.6 |) +7.0/ —1L.3 |] —5.3 | 42.5 +9. 6 
a) Depa ees. et —.2; —2.0) —6.3 | —5.2 +.1 +.4) —5.2 —3.4 
3 , "TGS SC. SoCs ae +.6 | +7.7 | —9.1] —6.2 +.1 —.7 + —7.7 —6.7 
9 Paper boxes and tubes__....________- a ae Ie +.2!+3.3) —7.9 | —7.5| —2.21-—3.6| —-9.0/] -—86 
4 Pome, GIONS. 3 +.2 (1) |—16.4 |-13.9 +.5} +18) —3.4 —1.8 
4 Preece meee fODo +:11428/] —8! +.5| —26!-—42)-26! -—2.7 
6 I Sh ee wnabactee a bacnthens +1.7 | +6.0 |—10.6 | —3.4 +.5 | —-L4[ —35 +8.3 
9 oO SEEPS PS Ces et —.4|) —.3|] —16}] —-63) —.4}—L9d 90; +84 
3 Woolens and worsteds_.__..............-..-.. —15.4 |—16.1 |—22.7 |—23.1 | —9.4 |—-IL 7 |—24.9 | —24.6 
0 0 SRE Se Dis +.1 | +1.0] —8 1 /—13.4 '+31.1 [+30.8 |+22.8 | +17.8 
®, Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods__.| +3.6 | +4.6 | —7.9 |—10.3 (1) —1l1)| —3.9 —2.3 
. Dyeing and fimishing textiles_..........._____ —5.0 | —2.9! -—1.0/ +9.6) 41.3! —14{/414 +1. 2 
Men’s ESSE eae me PR se (‘) +2.6 | —2.2 | +5.5 | —7.1 [—21.5 +.5 —3.9 
I +1.5 | +7.5 |) —44/] +48 (!) —-1.9} —-L1 +4. 0 
RTS EE 2 EE SE cli +11.7 [+141 | +1.2/ 449) —7.3 |-17.7/ -—.8) —1.4 
Re nnesnedtnceunvernmcnnns +86 +134} —53} —8) +6) —7.5} —27} -—35 
a neues —2.1 +.7 —.2 (1) —4.0 |-10.5 | —2.2 —6.9 
EE a a —--| $42 (4103) -9.6 |) —8.7] —24) -51)}-91) -—88 
Sleughtering and meat products___......_.__- —3.3 | —61/) —9.7 |-10.2 | —3.6 | —3.9 |—11.2 | —12.3 
Bread and other bakery products____...__...| +.2 | +5.4 |—11.3 | —&0 (1) —3.3 | —7.7| —7.6 
Confeet and ice cream __._........_.... —.7} 463} +65) +48} —68/-1081|+59! —1.7 
Cigars and other tobacco products._......_._. —.4| +1.6 | —8.8 |—148 }—11.7 |—11L. 4 |—-14.9 | —12.6 
et hii oh ete dh eethed a <ttitnatil +1.0 | +28 |. —-5.8 | —4.8) —L8)} —-45) -44|) -—45 





























' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Oklahoma 


For the period February 15 to March 15 employment increased jn 
18 industries in Oklahoma and decreased in 8, while the total pay 
rolls for the same period increased in 17 industries and decreased jp 4 
as shown in the table below taken from the April 15, 1925, number of 
the Oklahoma Labor Market issued by the department of labor of 
that State: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTs 
IN OKLAHOMA, FROM FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1925 : 



































Employment Pay roll 
eye Per cent Per cent 
Industry plants | Num- of change | Of change 
report- ber as com- | @S com- 
ing of em- pared Amount pared 
ployees with Feb- twith Feb. 
ruary, | ruary, 
1925 | = 1925 
I itt SSE oR GL GE et ET 13 346 —16.4 $6, 719 —13.2 
Food production: 
TE Ca i Re ie RE a ae 35 465 +3.8 12, 138 | 44.6 
ieee Stoel itl SRR Sor a AES FA MB 7 62 —11.4 1, 196 —94 
Creameries and dairies.._................-.....---- ll 100 +11.1 2, 297 | 447 
li Ag, AR Bed REE a Sy: GED 44 374 —3.9 8, 934 | —1.8 
NS RRP RE Ep BE Ota BPI 33 274 +14.6 7, 682 | +126 
Tg SORE eS EET rae a 14 1,495 +2.3 34, 333 | +29 
Lead and zine: 
Lead and zine mines and mills._........-..-------- 46 {| 3,456 +2. 6 99, 841 | +4.5 
ee wien deewae 17 | 2,132 —2.0 58, 375 | 1.1 
Metals and machines: 
EE TET IT, SSS RL Ay EE et Te 29 1,111 —.3 36, 921 | 6.2 
Foundry and machinery shops -- - --.-.--.--------- 38 896 +6. 7 25, 390 | +7,0 
Tank construction and erection._._...........----- 16 443 +16. 6 9, 980 | 15.7 
Oil industry: 
Products and gasoline extraction_-_-.--_-._-- ees | 123 |} 3,520 —.2 108, 133 | —1.0 
at aR Elie IRR, Ss TE eps Gs AE Tho = ROS, 2 66 | 4,894 +.6 146, 738 —Ll 
pl lg NE Sie SANE BEER & 24 269 +.4 7, 919 +2.1 
Public utilities: 
SSE EE a IE Te RF: A 11 1, 831 —4.0 49, 494 | —3,2 
RE ne EE: i I Eng ATE: Sn i, 6 604 +3.8 15, 282 | 4 
Water, light, and power... ...-..---.--.------------ 50 | 1,084 +3.9 26, 933 11 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
A EL i ae He a OS A 11 524 +9. 4 8, 961 +35.9 
OS eb EES BNI BASS 8 6 | 1,032 +9.1 23, 932 +-6.1 
a ae Oe) et tends 6 302} +43.1 4, 802 434.5 
phe A aa ES PEE. AA lp. 2 9} 1,345 +32. 9 35, 729 14, 1 
Textiles and cleaning: 
ne ee de 9 243 —2.0 3, 712 —1.4 
Laundering and cleaning .-.........-.-.---------.--- 62 | 1,374 +5.0 23, 458 +3. 2 
Woodworking: 
EE ag RD at A A Se aR Hl aE 14 466 | +26.3 5, 020 1.5 
the el SRS Scien Ae OE NS BS ae. 20 310 +1.3 8, 238 -.9 
RE a RE ROP SE RR > A 710 | 28, 952 +3. 2 772, 158 2.7 
Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Labor Market for March, 1925, published by the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, shows variations in employ- 
ment and pay rolls in various industries in that State from March, 
1924, and February, 1925, to March, 1925, as in the table following: 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL PAY ROLL 



































ret WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES (IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS) FROM MARCH, 1924, 
AND FEBRUARY, 1925, TO MARCH, 1925 
Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
February, 1925, to March, 1924, to 
Kind of employment March, 1925 March, 1925 
Employ- Employ- 
mane Pay roll ment Pay roll 
—— ii 
Manual | 
Agriculture - - ~--------------+----00-0--- nnn een n enn ewnn|emoewnnnnns-|seeneneena=- — 35.0 |...--------- 
IED ELE CLE LOOLLE ALE E: ~ + 1) Ramanan aan ate Ln a 
Minili@. . - -~--cesesecen acon es nn emecescbncwenwccccwcsnes +.5 at +23. 1 +20. 7 
s Lead SIG I iin has oa ba - Shae - dae dena +1.7 woh: +73.0 +83. 6 
1r0f)_.. -dewnred4>--¥<s SN Ee ee —2.2 721 —27.4 —29. 5 
sone crushing and quarrying..............-..-..--..-- +14.8 | 13.3 12.7 +.9 
Manufacturing...-.-. ee +.4 —.6 —4.0 —3.3 
Stone and allied industries____........-....--.....- +3. 4 +13.0 +4.5 +27.8 
Brick, tile, and eement bloeks__......-...------ +1.1 —2.4 +1.1 —3.8 
I acta ty a osnidnales Bneiin Singer +3. 9 +15. 8 +5. 2 +34. 6 
po BB EM a GE Ws Bde +.4 +.9 —4.7 —5.4 
Pig iron and rolling mill products__....-....--- —.5 +.7 —7.7 —9. 1 
Strupeerersrom WORK... see ce —.6 +1.5 —13.0 —23. 2 
Foundries and machine shops_.-.....-.-.------ —1.3 +1.3 —11.6 —16.7 
Railroad repair shops --..-.......-.-.-------.-- —2.5 —3.8 —4.6 —9.2 
FR ae eR AR Cg re a a pa my Pe? +1.5 —5.2 —3.8 —6.7 
Aluminum and enamel ware ___-------.-------- +1.9 —21 —3.8 —6.0 
oN RARE LORS RR SS ES et —2.0 +2.9 —10.6 —9.3 
TT EES PE ARs ELLIE EE FE +6.7 +2. 5 +12.7 +22.2 
Otien means preaueee..-. 328 LS +2. 1 +3. 4 +.3 +.1 
Wat D he okie od cnn ae singe +1.7 —.8 —2.8 —3.9 
Sawmills and planing mills__._.._.....-...----- +3. 3 —.8 —7.8 —7.8 
RS SES era eS Pe —3.0 —9. 1 —21.0 —24.1 
Panel and veneer milJs__...._..........-.-....- +5. 4 +1.7 +.5 —4.9 
Sash, door, and interior finish ____.......-..-._. +.4 —1.0 +1.7 +2.2 
Ce til ll alata El lh RE eee § Pe etka od +1.0 —.4 +4.1 +1.8 
Other wood products_...............-------.... +.1 +.1 -.3 —4.6 
DS bik en in wibtipanecum eu mabes —1.1 —2.2 18.0 +33. 3 
LO Pedibba es ib i he R donde donc hetidncSand —3.0 —12.2 —§5.2 —1.6 
ie ih sel tenn 6b Mee oh wok mdiatinne —1.0 —13.1 —5.3 —5.9 
ad ee Oe cad oo emilee bigiaien —6.0 —15.9 —2.6 +6. 3 
Other leather products _....-.....-...-----..--- —.3 —B —9.5 —6.1 
SEs RENE RR a pa ea cee Sl +2.8 —1.4 —2.5 —2.5 
Paper and pulp milis__......2....-.......--..-- +3.5 —.6 —3.2 —2.9 
rere), Sng Se armre | —s3 —5.3 —3. 4 —1.5 
OG waper products. . o.oo eee +2.3 —2.3 +1. 4 —1.1 
i: SSE RE e oti e else Mn ge ee yee See Gee ee +11 +. 6 —12.3 —10.9 
Hosiery and other knit goods__._..........--.-- +1.1 +17.6 —16.7 —9. 2 
Clothing _......- pestutrnits ws otebs deeds —3.4 —19.9 —8.7 —17.0 
Other textile products........-- ep h 60<eeGRb~ ses +10. 0 +.9 —3.0 —3.6 
pe Nga = cena dae g tt Miele ad a5 Sap Hain dele nce Rela —4.0 —3.2 —9.0 —13.1 
ES EES E Se ES ts Le a RES SG 5 ee ae —15.3 —15.1 —21.2 — 28.0 
Baking and confectionery ____.....--..---...--- —3.4 —3.6 —5.6 —4.0 
OE St eee 07 3 it SEE Re ee ee 4+-1.2 —1.6 —9.7 —11.8 
Canning ard preserving...............--....--- +2.0 —2.3 +3.1 —3.8 
a il ES iy 5 lati BES EAB +2.5 —1.6 —13.3 —49. 4 
Tobaceo manufacturing __..-..._....-...---...- —10.8 —2.8 —17.9 —26.0 
Other food products.........-....----..-..s...- +4.4 +10. 6 +5. 6 +4.3 
Might GEE... Jo dec tcUal da. nck. +1.8 +3.8 +6.8 +16. 5 
Printing and publishing._..................-......- +3. 2 +4.8 +4.4 +5.9 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing __...........-...- +.8 +3.7 +1.6 +1.9 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) - __- +2. 2 +4.8 —22.4 —13.5 
Const; action: 
Building.__..._- bGMai te ts tts sli bliss +11.5 +1.7 +18.1 —7.3 
| SR a ees EE PR TI Sept pyar Spend ep wrGhi kh | cic~.ca5-s- 
Me oa fhe) ae 4 65. ad. dhe cck tee don +6. 4 +3. 7 +6.0 —6.3 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging. _._..._.-.......- —4.0 —2.9 —18.1 —36. 1 
Communication: 
een meena ds sil thie a lales —5.0 —7.2 —2.8 --8.0 
eS eee Ph ee eee antiehes —.8 —1.7 —21.4 23.5 
_ Express, telephone, and telegraph __...............- —2.2 —5.7 —8.0 —13.4 
Whdlesahe Wemeng fect os Ske bh cla leacuadacncad +.3 +3.1 —7.3 —4.3 
Hotels and restaurants _...................-.....------- me aa” EM, Bo Sab. Do i a 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries_.............-..--- +.4 +.4 +.8 +7.2 
taal es ales apa Ron Dt: pas St aR —8.3 +5.0 —13.9 —4.0 
| ESE E REPELS MeTEO Ms iy REP Pe tee —.4 —5.6 —.7 —1.7 
ie te IR Ge EG: PON FS PRE +1.9 +1.5 +6.4 +11. 2 
Retail trade—sales force only............-..----.------- +.2 +S +2.8 +12. 1 
Miscellaneous professional services. ...........-..--.--- +.9 —4.5 46.2 +16.8 
Hotels and restaurants......-...---.----- _- 2. <<a .¢ 3 eer erm 2S Bar ore 
eects : — 
46539°—25+ 8 [1317] 
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English Expenditure on Unemployment Insurance! 


N APRIL 2, 1925, the Minister of Labor, in response to , 
() parliamentary question as to the amount paid yearly in yp. 
employment imsurance since 1919, and the sources fron 
which this amount was derived, guve a written statement showino 
the following figures: " 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT FUND, 1919 TO 1995 
[Pound at par=$4.8965; exchange rate varies] 








Contributions received Paid out in benefits 





From Through 
service From the employ- 
depart- |exchequer ment 
exchanges | 


Through | 
| associa- 
tions 


From From 
employ- | employed 
ers persons 





1 a oe £1, 521, 626) £1, 521, 626 £912, 701] £3, 955, 953; £869, s24| £139, 7 

1920-21 ........ 4, 972,930} 4,972, 930) £1,357,315) 2,168, 639) 13,471, 814} 30, 113,070) 4, 005, 1: 

2 16, 032, 709} 14, 313, 306 820, 260] 11, 057, 901] 42, 224,176) 45,174,415) 7, 673, 52, 848, 214 
17, 663, 640} 15, 897, 275 443,659) 12, 166, 266) 46, 170,840) 38, 831,481) 3,049,351, 41, xx0, «9 
19, 283, 065} 17,354, 758 273, 472) 13, 184, 784) 50, 096,079) 33, 658, 586, 2,312,825) 35, 971,41) 





59, 473, 970] 54,059, 895] 2, 894, 706| 39, 490, 201|155, 918, 862]148, 646, 976)17, 180, 802/165, 827, 73 























1 Great Britain. Parliament. House of Commons. Parliamentary debates, April 2, 1925, p. 1567, 


In 1919 and for the first part of 1920, only a small part of the work- 
ing population was insured, but with the coming on of the industria! 
depression which made itself acutely felt toward the end of 192), 
the insurance acts were extended to cover practically all wage 
earners, except domestic servants and agricultural laborers. Up 
to that time the insurance fund had been accumulating a surplus, 
and it will be noticed that in 1919-20 its receipts were more thin 
three times as large as the amount paid out in benefits. Bui the 
act of 1920 brought approximately eight million more persons unde 
its scope, just at the baling of the worst industrial depression 
England has known for generations, and the accumulated reserves 
were not sufficient to stand this unanticipated straim. For two 
years the amounts paid out in benefits were considerably larger 
than the contributions paid in. The difference was met by using 
up the accumulated reserves and by borrowing from the treasury. 
In 1922-23 the tide turned, and the fund began to repay its borrow- 
ings. At its highest point, the debt to the treasury stood at ap- 
iegreomp £14,000,000. This was reduced to about £5,000,000 

ut the improvement in industry which seemed to have begun last 
year was short lived, and at present the debt is around £6,000,000. 

In an effort to improve the situation, the present Government |s 
a more stringent the conditions for drawing benefits and cui- 
ting off many who under earlier orders were eligible for the insurance 
payments. This move meets with considerable opposition, since, 
the opponents declare, cutting off benefits does not provide work, 
and those who are no longer receiving the insurance must of necessity 
be given poor relief. In other words, their support is thrown on the 
yeaa g locality in which they happen to live instead of coming 
rom the employers and employed all over the country and from the 
general Government... This, it is held, throws an unfair burden upol 
certain localities in which the industries have been especially hard 
hit by the industrial depression. 
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Comparative Loss of Time Through Strikes and Unemployment, 
Great Britain 


Congress set up a committee to inquire into the causes impeding 

maximum production in industry and to report on possible im- 
provements and changes which might result in greater efficiency, 
advancing at one and the same time the status and welfare of the 
producers and the best interests of the consumer. The report of 
this committee, which has recently been issued, presents a survey 
of existing material rather than the findings of an original investiga- 
tion. In considering the responsibility of labor for diminished pro- 
duction, however, rather a novel use is made of the official figures 
as to time lost through industrial disputes, for which the workers 
may fairly be held at least in part accountable, and through unem- 
ployment, for which they have no responsibility. 

The method adopted is to find out what percentage of the total 
possible working time is lost through each of these causes and what 
this amounts to in days for each of the industrial population. In 
1921, for instance, the number of working days lost rough disputes 
reached a total of 85,872,000 days, more than twice as many as 
recorded for any other year since 1907. [Excluding certain classes, 
such as domestic servants, farm laborers, and the like, the total 
number of workers industrially engaged was approximately 12,000,- 
000. Allowing for holidays, normal slack times, and lay offs of one 
kind and another, 275 is taken as representing the average number of 
working days in a year. Applying this to the total of 12,000,000 
workers gives a total possible working time of 3,300,000,000 days a 
year. The days lost through industrial disputes amount to 2.6 per 
cent of this possible total and (translated back into days per person) 
7.15 days lost per worker through strikes and lockouts durmg the 
year. 
From this the report proceeds to an examination of the time lost 
during the same year through lack of employment. About 12,- 
(00,000 persons were covered by the unemployment insurance acts, 
of whom approximately 15 per cent were unemployed, this being 
the average for the year. this is equivalent to 1,800,000 persons 
continuously unemployed throughout the year. Making no allow- 
ance for the time lost by those who, though not wholly unemployed, 
worked short time, and counting, as before, 275 working days to 
the year, this gives a total of 495,000,000 days, or 15 per cent of the 
a working time of the year, lost through unemployment. 

is translated back into days per worker gives an average loss of 
41.25 days per capita, as compared with 7.15 days lost through 
industrial disputes. 

But 1921 was an exceptional year in two respects. Owing to the. 
great coal strike, the loss of time through disputes was much above 
the average, and the postwar depression was almost at its point of 
greatest intensity, so that the figures for unemployment were also 
abnormal. A more significant comparison can be made by taking 
the figures over a period of years. The war years were nonrepre- 


[* 1922 the National Joint Council of the English Trades-Union 





' National Joint Council. Committee of inquiry into production. The waste of capitalism. London, 
labor Joint Publications{Department, 1924. 118 pp. 
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sentative both as to unemployment and disputes, so they are omitted 


and the comparison is made for six years preceding and five year 
following the war. For the earlier period the only figures as {, 
unemployment are those furnished by the trade unions to the Mip. 
istry of Labor and published by the latter. Beginning with 199 
the figures are those of the unemployed in the insured trades. [t jg 
assumed that the working population averaged about 10,000,009 
during the period 1908-1913 and 12,000,000 during the period 14)}9_ 
1923. Making the calculations indicated above, the following table 
is obtained: 


TIME LOST THROUGH DISPUTES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 











— 


Working days, Working days 
Per cent of | per capita of Per cent of | per capita of 
total working | total indus- total working! total indus. 
time lost trial popula- time lost trial popula- 
through— tion lost through— tion lost 
through— through— 








—— Unem- Dis- 'Unem- 
ploy- ploy- +... | Dloy- 
ment | Putes | ment 





SSSER 


2. 
2. 
15. 
15. 4 
11.5 


6.9 


Se ROC 
non 


or ewe 











R 


























_ It will be noticed that both in the relatively normal period preced- 
ing the war and the distinctly abnormal period following it the loss 
of time through unemployment is very much greater than through 
industrial disputes. 

We may fitly conclude that on an average unemployment (excluding short 
time) involves a production loss equal to more than eight times that caused by 
disputes. This calculation, moreover, is based on the results of a period which 


included for the first time Government efforts to reduce unemployment and 
which was also marked by a maximum strike activity, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 
Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States in 1923 


HE statistics of accidents at metallurgical works compiled by the 
T United States Bureau of Mines ( Technical Paper 374) represent 
the entire metallurgical industry of the United States, except 
iron blast-furnace plants for. which accident ins Bh are not received 
by the bureau. e reports are furnished voluntarily and directly 
by operators of ore-dressing plants and smelters with the exception 
of California, the data for that State being furnished by the State 
industrial accident commission. ‘The figures for smelting plants 
cover copper, lead, gold, and silver smelters and refineries; those for 
ore-dressing plants represent concentrating plants for copper ores, 
jead ores, and zinc ores; stamp mills; cyanide plants; iron-ore washers; 
flotation mills; and sampling works. 

A total of 54,418 men were employed in these works during 1923, 
and reports from the companies show that the volume of work done 
by the industry continued to increase from the low record of 1921. 
The men performed 18,047,774 days of labor, an average of 332 days 
per man, and the number of shifts worked was 4,245,456 in excess 
of the number reported for 1922. 

During the year, 58 men were kiiled and 8,476 injured, making a 
fatality rate of 0.96 and an injury rate of 141 per thousand 300- 
day workers. The corresponding rates for the preceding year were 
0.98 and 145, respectively. Divided into the three main groups, the 
accident rates for mills were 1.55 killed and 168 injured; for smelters, 
0.64 pag 131 injured; and for auxiliary works, 0.94 killed and 
132 injured. 

T ~ was a total of 8,534 accidents during the year, of which 0.68 
per cent were fatal, 0.01 per cent resulted in total disability, 1.91 

er cent in permanent partial disability, 26.42 per cent in temporary 
lisabilit lasting more than 14 days, and 70.98 per cent in disability 
lasting the remainder of the shift but not exceeding 14 days. 

The following table shows the number of accidents at metallurgical 
works in the United States during the years 1916 to 1923, classified 
according to severity: 

ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916 TO 1923 











Number of injuries 





Type of injury 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


POE is chit biiibiinwinccinetipenciian toning 83 116 94 64 61 27 45 58 


Serious (time loss of more than 14 days): = 
Permanent disability— 
1 


























NS il i ek oth Shc 17 5 7 2 9:3. .ctchas 2 1 
RT 2 LT 200 202 247 71 147 38 76 163 
OUR hs. ck his... 3,443 | 3,302) 3,028 | 31,869 | $1,990 | 21,025 | 31, 625 | 3 2, 255 
Slight (time loss of 1 to 14 days)-----.- 11,420 | 10,069 | 9,411 | 6,184} 6,724! 3,431 | 4,975 | 6,057 
Total injuries._.............----- 15, 080 | 13,578 | 12,693 |. 8,126] 8,863} 4,494 | 6,678 | 8,476 - 
Total fatalities and injuries - -- -- 15, 163 | 13, 694,| 12,787 | 8,190 | 8,924} 4, 521 6,723 | 8, 534 


























Men empbewed..,... .... cac.-44:-------- 80, 201 | 84,042 | 79,752 | 61,120 | 59, 23% | 37, 465 | 44,000 | 54,418 








_' Permanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss of eyesight, paraly~ 
sis, or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work of a gainful occupation: 
* Permanent partial disability: of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more 
disy Kapa where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permanent partia 
y. 
*“Other serious accidents” in 1919 include 50 cases of rmanent partial disability; in 1920, 72 cases of 
Permanent partial disability and 1 case of permanent total disability; in 1921, 18 cases of permanent 
disability and 2 cases of permanent total disability; in 1922, 83 cases of permanent partial disability and 


2 cases of permanent tota! disability; and in 1923, 89 cases of permanent partial disability. 
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In 1922 accident rates for mills and smelters, calculated on a uni. 
form number of hours of work performed, were given for the fizs 
time. The purpose of this caleislakioll was to show what. difference 
if any, existed in the accident frequency experience of men workino 
a different number of hours per day and to have available acciden} 
rates which would be comparable with those for other industries. 
The lowest accident frequency rate is found among the 9-hour men 
employed at mills in both 1922 and 1923, the reports showing 39 
aecidents per million hours of exposure in 1922 and 41 in 1923. The 
rates for the 8-hour men were 54 and 55 and for the 10-hour mep 
115 and 91 in 1922 and 1923, respectively. In smelters the rate for 
8-hour men in 1923 was 54 accidents per million hours and for 9-hour 
men 84, the corresponding rates for 1922 being 63 and 101, respee- 
tively. The number,of men working other hours was tco small to 
justify the calculation of accident rates. 

The following table shows the fatalities and injuries in metallur- 
gical plants per million hours of exposure, classified by length of 
shift, for the year 1923: 

FATALITIES AND INJURIES IN METALLURGICAL PLANTS PER MILLION Hours’ 
EXPOSUKE, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF SHIFT, YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3i, 19 





! 


Smelters 





Character of injury Rate per million hours’ exposure in shifts of— 





8 hours ; 8 hours | 


ESTE SE AP See SEES aE { ' 0. 307 











Disabilities: 
Permanuens tees fo . 022 
Permanent partial___....__...........- of - 1. 952 
Other serious . 6 . . 15, 352 
Slight . 36. 209 


53. 535 
53.842 | 
































The following figures afford a comparison between the accident 
frequency rates for metallurgical works and for other branches of the 
mineral industry for the years 1922 and 1923. The rates are based 
on 1,000,000 hours of exposure. Accidents which caused disability 
for only the remainder of the shift are not included. 


Number of accidents, fatal and nonfatal, per million hours’ exposure 


1922 1923 


Ore-dressing plants 61. 82 60. 56 
Smelters 63. 90 56, 14 
Quarries, dimension stone 46. 97 67. 84 
meres, crushed stone 69. 63 78. 68 

oke ovens, by-product 31. 98 47. 40 
Coke ovens, beehive 49. 17 
Coal mines 195. 80 
Metal mines . t 90. 89 


1 Figures relate to surface and underground accidents at a small number of typical mines, January-June, 


! Figures relate to underground and shaft accidents only at all metal mines in the United States. 
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A comparison of the accident-frequency rates for large plants and 
small plants for the two pare 1922 and 1923 show that the large 
lants—those employing the most men—had fewer accidents in pro- 
ortion to the number of men employed than the small plants. In 
ore-dressing plants the lowest rate, 103 accidents per thousand 300- 
day workers, was in mills employing from 100 to 199 workers and the 
highest, 437, in mills employing from 1 to 9 men. A comparison of 
the rates in smelters shows that in plants employing 300 or more 
men the accident rate was 96, while in the smallest plants, those 
employing less than 25 men each, the rate was 312. Grouping all 
the ore-dressing plants and smelters into two classes, those employing 
100 or more men and those employing less than 100 men, the report 
shows that, while there was a reduction in the accident rates in 1923 
as compared with 1922, this should be credited entirely to the larger 
plants, as there was actually an increase in the rate for the smaller 
plants. The following figures show the number of accidents per 
thousand full-time workers in large and small plants: 


Ore-dressing plants: 1922 1923 
ST AIT eat Snes sk dat, anes i els ig oehenion nies eo tected 198 208 
all aera se Rage Aiea a lng sins? etree i PA nat 172 143 

Smelters: 

NNR: SYR Dee a ee a ee 225 237 
iar cis sesensdl peep chinensis tacit ae ein aia eae as 139 124 





Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States During 1923 


REPORT of the accidents at coke ovens during the calendar 

A year 1923, issued by the United States Bureau of Mines 

(Technical Paper 371), shows a lower rate for nonfatal acci- 

dents than in any dtr year since 1913 with the exception of the 

years 1915 and 1922, while the fatality rate was slightly higher than 
in the two preceding years. 

According to the reports, which are voluntarily furnished to the 
Bureau of Mines by the operators of coke ovens throughout the 
country, there were 23,729 men employed in the manufacture of 
coke, who worked a total of 7,688,160 shifts. The average number of 
days worked per employee was 324. The accidents at the coke 
ovens resulted in 45 fatalities and 2,593 injuries lasting for at least 
one day. There were 8,515 men employed at the beehive ovens, 
of whom 12 were killed and 875 injured, showing rates of 1.68 and 
122.48, respectively, per thousand 300-day workers; while at the by- 
product ovens 15,214 men were employed and there were 33 fatal 
and 1,718 nonfatal accidents, resulting in a fatality rate of 1.79 and 
an injury rate of 92.95 per thousand 300-day workers. 
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_ The following table shows the number and classifications of inju- 
ries for the eight-year period 1916 to 1923: 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF INJURIES AT COKE OVENS OF THE UNITE) 
STATES, 1916 TO 1923 








Number of injuries 





Type of injury 
1919 1920 


Fatal f 53 49 














Serious (time loss of over 14 days): 
Permanent disability— 

Total ! 2 2 2 3 

81 72 73 121 76 

Others 686 735 969 790 722 

Slight (time loss of 1 to 14 days)__.__-_- 4,468 | 5,904 | 6,748 | 3,118; 2,614 


Total injuries 5,237 | 6,713 | 7,792 | 4,031 | 3,415} 1,853 











Total fatalities and injuries 5,282 | 6,789 | 7,865| 4,084 | 3,464 | 1,870 | 
Men employed 31, 603 | 32,417 | 32,389 | 28,741 | 28,139 | 16, 204 | 19, 278 
































1 Permanent total disability: Loss of both arms or legs, one arm and one leg, total loss of eyesight, paraly. 
sis or other condition permanently incapacitating a workman from doing any work of a gainful occupation. 

2 Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more toes, 
any — where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permanent parti,| 
disability. 


The accident rates in the following table are based on the number 
of 300-day workers employed. The table shows the number of men 
employed, the average days of labor performed, the fatalities and 
injuries, and the rates per thousand 300-day workers for the calendar 
years 1916 to 1923. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, DAYS OF LABOR PERFORMED, FATALITIES, AN 
INJURIES AT COKE OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916 TO 1923 





Men employed Number killed |Number injured 








Average 
days Equiva- | Pays of labor Per 


active | Actual lent in performed Total 1,000 
number | 300-day 300-day 
workers workers 





31,603 | 34,119] 10, 235, 674 
32,417 | 35,595] 10, 678, 429 
32,389 | 35,476 | 10, 642, 688 
28,741 | 27, 674 8, 302, 059 
28,139 | 29, 921 8, 976, 214 

9, 

4, 





Pe) erp 
2) 28Sa8 


30, 658 32, 557 767, 013 


16, 204 13, 868 160, 298 
19, 278 18, 236 5, 470, 939 
324 23, 729 25, 627 7, 688, 160 45 








aS 


























The principal causes of nonfatal accidents at all coke ovens were 
falls of persons; burns; falling objects; hand tools; cars, lorries, and 
motors; and coke-drawing machines, in the order named, while 
haulage equipment, burns, and falls of persons caused the highest 
fatality rates. In the following table the number of fatalities and 
injuries occurring during the year ending December 31, 1923, and 
the rate per thousand 300-day workers are shown by causes: 
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NUMBER OF FATALITIES AND INJURIES AT COKE OVENS AND RATE PER ONE 
THOUSAND 300-DAY WORKERS, 1923, BY CAUSE 








Killed Injured 





Rate 


per 1,000 
Number 300-day 


workers 





9. 01 
1. 33 
3. 75 
1. 25 
15. 80 
9. 64 


Cars, lorries, and motors - - 
Railway cars and locomotives 
Coke-drawing machines 
Electricity 

Falls of persons 

Hand tools 

Suffocation (gases) “90 
Pgs Meee OR PEERS SSS See Oe eRe Lae ae bo ; 14. 63 
Gas explosions "94 
Dust explosions 08 


SCNrOnNK wa 


Falling objects ‘ 12. 52 
i A tiekiiel ean ealioing <~rnnt hari cikie tel « 2. 93 
Run of coal or coke 
Other causes 


Total 1, 76 101. 18 


1. 05 
27. 35 


2B 




















Lead Stearate Poisoning in the Rubber Industry. 


N ACCOUNT of an unusual form of lead poisoning occurring to 

A nine employees in a rubber factory is given by Dr. Herbert J. 

Cronin in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, May 7, 

1925 (p. 900). Lead oxide or litharge in loose chemical combination 

with stearic acid and sulphur caused a subacute dermatitis, followed 

by deposits of lead in the skin as the result of an intracutaneous 
reaction of the chemicals. 

Stearic acid, which is associated with palmitic and oleic acids as 
a mixed ether in solid animal fats or tallows, was used in the rubber 
factory as an emollient to soften the rubber. It was supplied to the 
rubber mixers in cakes similar to paraffin wax and was broken into 
pieces and thrown into the hot rubber mass. The other compounds 
were Sulphur, which causes the vulcanization of the rubber, and 
lead oxide: which is used as an accelerator. The lead oxide powder, 
with powdered sulphur and other compounds, was kept in an iron 
pan beside the mill and was shoveled or scooped by hand onto the 
mill. The solid stearic acid was turned by the heat of the mill into 
an oily liquid that flowed over the mixer’s hands and arms, which 
were also covered with lead oxide. 

The characteristic symptom resulting from contact with the 
stearic acid and lead oxide was a black deposit of lead stearate on 
the exposed parts of the hands, arms, and face. There was a slight 
itching followed by a subacute dermatitis, with dryness of the skin, 
fissures, and peeling of the skin. No constitutional symptoms of 
lead poisoning developed, as this method of using stearic acid was 
discontinued and the men were treated and given other employment 
pe oma 6 

The protective measures recommended, if stearic acid must be 
used with lead oxide, are the use of gloves and long sleeves, although 
the danger of their being caught and drawing the man’s hand 
between the rollers is pointed out. Care should also be taken that 
the acid is shoveled onto the mill and not handled as in the present 
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ease. The use of stearic acid in this form should prove unnecessary 
however, as it is stated that it is possible for rubber chemists jg 
combine stearic acid with other solvents so as to prevent the reaction 
with lead on the skin of workers engaged in rubber mixing. 


—_—_—__—_— 


Headache Among Workers Using Dynamite in Stone Quarries 


ASES of severe headache which are not relieved by the usual 
headache remedies have been reported by laborers handling 
dynamite in a stone quarry in lowa.' 4 

Poisoning from glyceryl trinitrate (nitroglycerin) is found among 
workers in dynamite factories or among persons handling dynamite, 
as in quarry blasting. The outstanding symptom of the nitroclygerin 
poisoning is an intense throbbing headache which is made worse by 
stooping er lying down and which is not relieved by antipyretics 
(remedies for reducing the temperature) such as acetphenetidin, or 
morphin. An immunity to the poison is developed by those coming 
in contact with it but this immunity is quickly lost when contact wit) 
the dynamite stops even for a very short time. 

According to a study of poisons in explosives manufacturing ? made 
by Dr. Alice Hamilton, chronic effects of nitroglycerm poisoning are 
seen in ulcers and inflammation of the skin. The immediate effects 
are the depressing effect on the vascular system which results in 
dilation of the blood vessels and a lowering of the blood pressure, and 
the nitroglycerin headache, which is associated with restlessness and 
insomnia and sometimes with nausea and vomiting. The men speed- 
ily become accustomed to the poison, however, and soon reach the 
point where they can absorb daily from 20 to 30 times the medicinal 

ose without any apparent effect on the heart or circulation. This 
immunity coritinues only while they are steadily at work and very 
hot weather or exposure to an unusual amount of the nitroglycerin 
may bring on symptoms. However, this study did not show that 
there was any permanent impairment of the health among powder 
men as a result of their employment, and other investigators cited 
by Doctor Hamilton have stated that they believed the effects are 
transitory. 





_s ian 
— oor 


International Congress on Industrial Accidents and Diseases ° 


N INTERNATIONAL congress on industrial accidents and 
A industrial diseases will be held in Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
September 7 to 12, 1925. The section of the congress dealing 

with industrial accidents will discuss: (1) The treatment of wounds— 
pruners or secondary suture (closing); (2) traumatic articular (joint) 
esions; (3) the regulations of short periods of disability; (4) the indus- 
trial education of the medical specialist who deals with industrial acci- 
dents; (5) abdominal wounds; and (6) osteosynthesis (the operation 
of uniting broken bones). The section dealing with industrial diseases 
P United States, Departuient of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistice Bulletin Wa. 219: Industria! poison 


Department of 3 
used or poeneeh in the manufacture of osives. Washington, 1917. pp. 48-50. 
* The Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Apr. ff, 1925, p. 1135. 
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will consider the following topics: (1) Pneumonoconiosis (inflamma- 
tion of the lungs due to the inhalation of dust); (2) hygienic condi- 
tions of labor in warm and moist atmospheres; (3) Prasines) psy- 
chology in relation to vocational guidance; (4) industrial gas intoxica- 
tion; (5) eye diseases of industrial origin; and (6) nervous diseases of 
industrial origin. In addition there will be a number of addresses 
by foreign delegates. 





Phosphorus Poisoning in Chinese Match Factories 


N VIEW of the fact that the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture and 
| Commerce had issued an order, effective January 1, 1925, pro- 
hibiting the use of white phosphorus in match factories ' throughout 
the country, an investigation was made for the industrial committee 
of the National Christian Council of China during the latter part of 
1924, of the extent of the use of white phosphorus and the prevalence 
of phosphorus necrosis? of the jaw in the match industry. It was 
thought that the information thus obtained could be used to support 
the enforcement of the law and also that it might have a definite 
educative value for those persons on whom the responsibility for 
securing just conditions of labor rests. 

Although the resultant report* seems to lack definiteness and com- 
pleteness of information, it gives an idea of the conditions under which 
matches are manufactured in China. It would seem, however, in 
view of the extent of phosphorus poisoning in other countries before 
the use of white phosphorus in match manufacturing was discon- 
tinued, that the number of cases discovered in the course of this in- 
vestigation is an understatement of the hazards in the Chinese in- 
dustry. 

At the outset of the study there was little information available as 
to the prevalence of phosphorus necrosis of the jaw, only a few cases 
having been ntti 6 nor was it known whether red phosphorus was 
displacing white phosphorus, although there was reason to believe that 
in the Province of Kwangtung this change was taking place. The 
study was carried on through correspondence and by personal investi- 
pees by the writer in Shanghai and four northern cities—Peking, 

ientsin, Chefoo, and Tsingtao. Letters were sent to physicians in 
mission hospitals which were located near enough to match factories 
to be likely to receive patients suffering from phosphorus poisoning. 
About 80 letters were sent out to cities in which the majority of the 
factories were located and replies were received to about 30 of these 
letters. The personal visits were made to four factories in Shanghai, 
two in Tientsm, and one each in the three other cities. The total 
number of workers in the different factories visited varied between 
300 and 1,000, the larger estimate, however, probably including many 
workers making match boxes in their homes. 

In general the factories were “old style” with nearly all the ma- 
chines operated by hand and with a general lack of cleanliness, venti- 
lation, and light. In some places there was overcrowding, especially 





'See MontHLy LaBsor REVIEW, December, 1924, p. 139. 

? Necrosis is the death of cells surrounded by living tissue. 

' Phosphorus poisoning in match factories in China, by Charles T. Maitland. Reprinted from the 
China Journal! of Science and Arts, Vol. III, Nos. 2 and 3, February and March, 1925. 
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m the boxing rooms, and there was much dust in the rooms wher, 
rosin and other dry ingredients for the match heads were ground 
The number of men employed as mixers and dippers varied from 20 to 
30 in the factories visited, while from 100 to 200 boys were employed as 
frame fillers and emptiers and in carrying the matches to and from the 
dipping tables and drying rooms. The largest number of factory 
workers were women and children engaged in filling the boxes. jj 
the work was piecework and it was thought that the women and 
children worked more or less irregularly. The working hours ar, 
long, lasting 13 hours or more in the factories in the north, with one- 
half to one hour free for the midday meal. In some factories there 
were two holidays a month, and one gave Sunday afternoons, while 
the others had no break except at national feasts. Wages of women 
ranged from 20 to 50 coppers a day, and for boys and men from $3 to 
$10 per month. 

At the Peking factory a system of apprenticeship was in force which 
like that of the Chinese rug industry, was practically indentured child 
labor, most of the boys being thrown out upon the casual labor market 
at the end of their three and a half years’ contract. A dormitory 
near the factory housed 300 such boys, the daily hours of work of 
these boys lasting from 3.30 a. m. to 7.30 p.m. with no Sunday rest, 

In the factories visited, no precautions were taken to safeguard the 
workers. Facilities for washing were lacking and no attempt was 
made to remove fumes or even to keep the processes involving the use 
of phosphorus separated from the other departments of the factory. 
Lunches were eaten at the work benches with hands reeking with 
phpepyots and it was the practice to let the bowls of rice stand for 
1ours in the phosphorus fumes before being eaten. 

Approximately 20 cases were reported by the physicians answering 
the inquiry to have been given hospital care during recent years, while 
about as many more cases were reported by managers of factories and 
by workers. On the other hand, physicians in several match manu- 
facturing centers reported that no cases of phosphorus necrosis had 
been observed. 

The reasons advanced by the writer for the small number of cases 
reported out of a possible 15,000 workers in the country are: Failure 
to diagnose the disease as phosphorus necrosis; the possibility that 
such patients return to their country homes and eventually seek treat- 
ment at hospitals in cities where there are no factories; the large labor 
turnover which results in few workers remaining long exposed to the 
poison; sounder teeth among Chinese workers than among the class 
of Europeans who used to work in western factories, although there is 
no conclusive evidence that this is true; and better natural ventilation 
in the loosely constructed Chinese buildings than in the more solid 
structures of the West. ) 

It was found that there has been a movement during the past 10 
Marcle toward the manufacture of safety matches to compete with the 

oreign product, and the managers of a number of the factories visited 
stated that they would conform to the Peking Government’s decision 
and would substitute red phosphorus for the white now in use, while 
a number had already made the change. 














WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 





New Compensation Law of Missouri 


Legislature of Missouri, that State again joins the ranks of 

those in which workmen’s compensation supersedes the em- 
jloyers’ lability laws. This is the third time that the legislature 
* taken such action, acts of 1919 and 1921 having been rejected 
hy referendum votes. 

‘The history of attempted legislation in this State is a long one, 
ihe governor having appointed a commission in i910, followed by 
another in 1911 under a resolution of the State senate, and a third 
provided for by the legislature of 1913. Various bills and drafts 
were presented by these commissions, as well as by voluntary com- 
missions of later formation, and the lines for and against any legis- 
lation of this type and against specific provisions of law have been 
closely drawn. One of the points at issue was the adoption of an 
exclusive State insurance system, while the amounts to be allowed 
as compensation benefits have also been the subject of wide differ- 
ences between employers and workmen. The damage-suit lawyers 
have been able to take advantage of the situation, with the result 
above indicated. It is reported that the latter group is again pro- 
posing to undertake a referendum against the act, but it is also stated’ 
that organized labor is better disposed to the idea of accepting the 
present law, so that the prospect of its establishment is said to be 
more favorable than in the past. 

The time for filing a referendum petition continues 90 days after 
the adjournment of the session (April 9, 1925), so that the outcome 
can not be decided until after the expiration of that time. If the 
movement succeeds, the operation of the act will be suspended until 
voted upon at the general election in November, 1926; otherwise, 
under the terms of the act it becomes effective September 1, 1925. 

In comparison with other laws in this field the act ranks among 
the more Giese, the percentage of wages allowed as a compensation 
basis being 6624 and the maximum weekly benefit $20, with prac- 
tically unlimited medical and surgical aid. | 

The act is in the more usual form of an elective statute, election 
being presumed as regards employers of more than 10 persons. That 
the tendency toward variations in the different States is unending is 
evidenced by the introduction of a new feature in this law, classify- 
ing employers of more than 10 as “‘major employers” and of those 
with 10 or less as ‘‘minor employers.” As to the first group, as 
already indicated, election is presumed; but as to the second any 
employee may address the compensation commission charging that 
the occupation in which his employer is engaged is hazardous, where- 
upon the commission shall issue an order returnable within 10 days 
requiring the employer to appear and show cause why he should not 
be required to aecept or reject the provisions of the act; or such 
order may be issued by the commission upon its own motion. If 
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the employment is determined to be hazardous, election is presume, 
inless the employer rejects within 10 days after such determination, 
If a rejection is filed, such employer, in common with major employers 
loses the three customary common-law defenses in cases of Injuries 
to their employees. Election by the employee is presumed in 4 
cases where employers are under the act, and if they reject and the 
employer accepts, he retains the defenses in any action for damages 
brought by such rejecting employee. Employers under the act may 
exempt themselves as n Seer: = any employees whose employments 
are not hazardous by filing with the commission the written consent 
of such empieyee to such exemption. 

The injuries covered are those due to accidents arising out of and in 
the course of the employment, and recovery under the act is the 
exclusive remedy where both parties have accepted the act. Where 
the mjury is due to the employer’s failure to comply with any statute 
or lawful order of the commission, benefits are increased 15 per cent: 
while if it is due to the willful failure of the employee to use safety 
devices provided, or to obey reasonable rules properly brought to 
his notice, with diligent effort to secure enforcement, benefits are 
reduced 15 per cent. 

Domestic servants, including family chauffeurs, farm labor, casual 
employments, and out workers are excluded from the provisions of 
the act. Public employees are included only if acceptance is mace 
by law or ordinance. Minor employees are within the law wheter 
employed in violation of law or not. 

Occupational diseases in any form, and contagious or infectious 


diseases contracted during the course of the employment are not | 


included; nor death which occurs more than 300 weeks after the 
accident. The act is not to be construed as depriving employers oi 
their rights under the laws of the State relating to occupational 
diseases. 

The term ‘‘casual”’ is limited to those workers whose service is |ess 
than 5% days consecutively, and the term “total disability”? means 
inability to return to any employment, and not merely to that in 
which the injury was recetved. The law being contractual, it follows 
the worker even outside the State unless the contract otherwise 
provides. 

The provision for medical aid calls for services, medical, hospital, 
ete., for 60 days, not to exceed $250, ‘‘and thereafter sueh additional 
similar treatment within one year from the date of the injury as the 
commission by special order may determine to be necessary.” Re- 
fusal to accept treatment relieves the employer, but treatment may 
be changed on order of the commission on a proper showing. ; 

Waiting time is limited to three days, compensation for which is 
payable if the disability lasts longer than four weeks. Wages or 
other advances paid after the injury are to be credited on the award. 
As stated, 662g per cent of the average earnings is the amount of 
compensation, not less than $6 nor more than $20 per week, unless 
the average earnings are less than $6, when full wages will be paid. 
For temporary total disability the maximum period is 400 weeks, 
and for permanent total 300 weeks, and thereafter 25 per cent of the 
average annual earnings for life, apparently subject to the same 
minimum and maximum limitations as other awards. 
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For temporary partial disabilities the wage loss is the basis, two- 
thirds of the difference between earnings belore and after the inj 
being allowed; but for permanent partial disabilities, schedule awards 
are provided “in lieu of all other compensation,” ranging from 232 
weeks for loss of major arm at shoulder and 207 in for loss of 
leg at hip joint to 8 weeks for the loss of a toe and 13 weeks for the 
loss Of a little finger at the distal joint, minor hand. Special regula- 
tions restrict compensation for hernia. 

Second injuries are to be compensated for on the basis of the aver- 
age annual earnings at the time of the last injury; and if a permanent 
total disability results, the compensation therefor shall be two-thirds 
of that for permanent total disability in other cases. 

Burial benefits are provided in all fatal cases, not exceeding $150; 
if total dependants survive, benefits are payable in an amount equal 
to 300 times 6624 per cent of the average weekly wages, payable in 
installments, at the rate of not less than $6 nor more than $20 per 
week. Disability payments made prior to death are to be deducted 
fom this amount. Partial dependents, if no total dependents 
survive, receive benefits proportionate to the support given them 
by the deceased worker. Benefits to children cease at 18 years of 
age and to a widow on her death or remarriage, but if there be other 
dependents the unpaid balance may be awarded them. 

Seearanne is required, though self-insurance is permitted. Pro- 
visions of policies and premium rates must be approved by the super- 
intendent of the insurance department. Substitute schemes offering 
equivalent benefits are permadtad; and if employees contribute they 
must receive corresponding added benefits therefrom. 

A compensation commission of three members is provided for to 
administer the act, but voluntary agreements are, permitted, valid 
only after approval by the commission. Provision is made for 
rehearings and reviews, with appeals to court on designated grounds, 
“and no other.’ The expense of administration is to be met by a 
tax on premiums and an equivalent levy on substitute schemes and 
self-insurers. 





Recent Compensation Reports 


Connecticut 


¥re compensation law of Connecticut is administered by five 


commissioners functioning practically independently in as many 

districts of the State. ere is, however, a form of organiza- 
tion as a “board,” and this board issues biennial reports, but of a 
very general nature. The seventh report‘ “is intended to present 
an abstract of our doings for the two-year period from November 
1, 1922, to November 1, 1924.” No attempt is made to present 
statistics, though there is a statement made up from returns secured 
from the insurance companies of the State showing benefits paid by 
them for the period. Mere were some exceptions to the general 
rule of a response, but the amounts reported are given as for com- 


—_ 


‘Connecticut. Board of compensation commissioners. Seventh report, covering years 1923-1924. 
Hartford,1925. !7 pp. Pablic document No. 58. 
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pensation $2,282,009.63 and for “statutory aid”’ (surgical, medica] 
and hospital services) $1,564,214.32, or a total of $3,846,223.95) 
This was an increase in the total as compared with the preceding 
two-year period of $352,776.70, the major part being in the item of 
statutory aid. During the two years covered by the report the self- 
insurers paid compensation in the amount of $645,476.97 and statu- 
tory aid to the amount of $592,333.19, or $1,237,810.16 in all. 

ome of the larger self-insurers “have not seen fit to answer the 
inquiries sent them,” so that the reports are necessarily incomplete. 
As to accidents reported under the law, the total is apparently pre- 
sented as covering the field. There were for the period 72,356, an 
increase of 19,149 over the preceding biennium. 

An estimate is given of the number of persons affected by the act. 
It is said that this “can not be stated with any accuracy,” but from 
replies furnished by the insurance companies it is estimated that 
their policies cover 379,069 employees, while self-insurers who “have § 
accurate knowledge as to their employees,’’ estimate the number of 
persons covered in their employ at 369,965, a total of 749,034. To 
this should be added the various municipal employees. “From the 
best estimate which we ‘can give we believe that the number of 
employees directly under our present act is at least 900,000.” 

bout one-half of the brief pamphlet is taken up with accounts of 
legal decisions construing various provisions of the act. No definite 
recommendation for amendments is made, but the board suggests 
‘“‘as a matter for serious consideration,” the desirability of changing 
that provision of the act which limits its application to employers of 
five or more persons, since many employers having regularly less 
than five employees have made voluntary election, and it seems 
that ‘‘ possibly the time has come”’ when a presumed election should 
apply to the smaller employers. 


Idaho 


HE Industrial <Accident Board of the State of Idaho covers the 
period November 1, 1922, to October 31, 1924, in its fourth 
report. The number of claims received during this period was 
12,712; of these 12,660 were closed, 699 being rejected. There were 
140 deaths, 6 cases of permanent total disability, 599 of permanent 
partial disability, and 11,216 of temporary disability. The greatest 
number of claims was furnished by employees in the lemsher industry, 
3,809, mining following with 2,973; construction 1,827, and trade 
1,327. Rolling, falling, or flying objects were responsible for 3,566 
injuries giving rise to claims; falls, 1,701; hand tools, 1,609; stepping 
on, striking against, or caught between objects, 1,437; handling ob- 
jects, 1,263; and machinery, 1,064. The upper extremities were 
injured in 4,574 cases, the lower extremities in 3,467, the head in 
1,807, and the trunk in 1,802. Lacerations, cuts, and punctures 
numbered 4,351; bruises and contusions, 2,812; fractures, 1,739; and 
sprains and strains, including hernia, 1,425. 

The total amount of compensation paid during the year was 
$1,312,030.62, besides medical fees to the amount of $203,511.50. 
The lumber industry took $530,922.61 in compensation, mining 
$334,365.88, and construction $171,854.46. The only other indus- 
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|, ,~ n which more than $100,000 was paid in compensation was 
>: BE snsportation and utility, $100,463.40. 
7 fy in 140 fatal cases there were 235 dependents, of whom 61 were 
jjows, 1383 children, and 14 mothers. There were 9 fathers, the 
me number of brothers, 7 sisters, a niece, and a nephew. In 20 
yses there was a widow only, in 9 a widow and one child, in 11 a 
dow and two children, the largest families being 2 cases where a 
iow and 8 children survived. Benefits in fatal cases totaled 
500,167.17. 
A State insurance fund is maintained in Idaho, but in competition 
ith other insurance carriers. The position of the State fund is 
ilicated by the fact that of the claims received 3,002 were from 
surers in that fund, the next highest number being 1,681 self- 
surers. The highest number reported by any stock company was 
35 cases. Payments of compensation by the State fund amounted 
») $125,887.45 the first year and $189,206.94 the second. Self- 
sured employers exceeded the payments in the first year, payin 
60,733.63 in compensation, but for the second year they expende 
t ment $110,373.03. The largest amount paid by a company was 
(03,693.02 in 1923, the same company paying $104;240.19 in 1924. 
{ Mgpese payments are out of a total of $614,767.04 for the first year 
id $697,263.58 for the second. 












Kansas 
HE workmen’s compensation law of Kansas is administered by 
the courts of the State, but certain reports are made to the court 
industrial relations (now the public service commission). The 
fth annual report of the court of industrial relations gives statistical 

ta of accidents and compensation for the calendar year 1924. 
4 15,850 accidents reported during the year, 84 were fatal, 192 
nused disability of a permanent nature either partial or total, and 
4253 caused temporary disability of more than one week’s duration. 
vitlement was made between employer and employee in 2,957 cases, 
he number of days lost in these cases being 67,484. 

Of the fatal cases, 79 were under ‘the compensation law, these 
orkmen leaving 20 widows, 27 children, and 1 other dependent. 

mpensation totaled $65,554 in these cases, or an average of $3,122 
Aieng Twenty-one cases were reported as settled and 58 as not 
ttled. 

There were 4 cases of permanent total disability, 1 of which was 
losed, 3 remaining open. The settlement in the closed case was 

250 for a broken back ne paralysis. ‘There were 188 cases 
permanent partial disability, of which 86 were closed, compensa- 
in amounting to $65,573. 

The cases of temporary total disability coming under the com- 
ensation law numbered 2,885, causing a loss of time of 65,482 days, 
ran average of 26 days each. Compensation amounted to $361,733, 
iran average of $125 per case. The average weekly wage was $27. 

Tables show the distribution of accidents by industries and b 
muses. Steam railroads were responsible for 1,991 accidents, oil 
nd natural gas for 1,338, meat products and by-products, 1,132, 
onstruction work, 1,093, and smelting and refining of lead and zinc 
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ores, 1,064. Other industries showed less than 1,000 accidents egg} 
coal mining reporting 904. > 
Of 10,974 industrial accidents causing loss of time, the largest 
number was due to falling objects not handled by injured persoy, 
(1,568), handling heavy objects coming next with 1,422 accidents 
and stepping on or striking against objects, 1,198. Separate table 
are given by industries and causes, showing that on steam railroads 
ractically the same distribution appears as in the total group 
falling objects not handled by injured persons causing 293 injuries. 
handling heavy objects 268, and stepping on or striking agaip;; 
objects, 251. Strictly train injuries were relatively few in numbo; 
wrecks, collisions, and derailments causing 10, falls from or in ep 
and engines, 82, and being struck by or caught between cars, 34. 
The general causes are also predominant in the oil and natural gas 
industry, but the characteristic dangers from power-transmission 
apparatus, power-working machines, nite apparatus, and explo- 
sions make considerable contributions to the list. : 


Kentucky 


HE reports of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Kentucky 
for the years ending June 30, 1923, and June 30, 1924, cover the 
seventh and eighth years, respectively, of the activities of that body. 
During the year ending June 30, 1923, 24,000 accidents were reported, 
of which 108 were fatal. Of the total, 10,528 were in the coal-mining 
industry, 1,526 were reported by general contractors, 842 were in 
the plumbers and supplies industry, 631 in sawmills, 627 in the iron 
and steel industry, and 533 in brick and tile manufacturing. Aside 


from the 5,980 accidents due to unclassified causes, the largest num- 
ber, 4,098, were due to being caught between objects, 2,909 due to 
falling objects, besides 2,386 caused by fall of coal or slate; striking 
against sharp edges was the cause of 1,242 injuries and handling 
heavy objects, 1,164. 

Detailed tables are given for these and other data, including nature 
and extent of injuries, classification of agreements and amount o/ 


compensation, age of employee, and weekly wages. These reports 
are detailed, without summaries or totals, so that no reproduction 
thereof can be made. Under age of employee it may be noted that 
two of the injured were 13 years of age, eight were 14, and sixteen 
were 15 years of age. There were 11 injured workers aged 80 years 
or above, 3 of the age of 90 being reported. Of the total, 395 were 
females. 

The largest single group of injured workers received a weekly wage 
of $30, 1,998 at this rate being reported. There were 1,752 at $26 
and 1,296 at $18; 112 Ped $60 per week; 25 received $75; the 
highest rate reported was $95 per week, received by one injured 
worker. 

The report for 1924 shows 28,133 accidents, of which 11,573 were 
in the coal-mining industry. General contractors reported 2,912 
cases; plumbers and supplies, 1,314; sawmills, 904; and veneer fac- 
tories, 135. Brick and tile industries were responsible for 675 cases, 
and iron and steel for 663. As to causes of injury, being hit by falling 
objects heads the list, with 9,408 cases; being caught between objects 
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following with 6,549; and fall of coal or slate with 2,107. There were 
97 fatal accidents during the year. 

The same detailed tables are given as in the report for 1923, with 
the same lack of grouping of the data. The age report shows 5 per- 
sons injured at the age of 13, 23 aged 14, and 43 aged 15; while at the 
other extreme there were 8 persons aged 80 or above, the oldest 
being 92. The number of females injured was 564. 

The wage rate of $30 per week was received by 3,235 injured per- 
sons and that of $25 by 2,415; 1,837 received $18 per week, and 1,606 
persons received $20. There were 528 employees at $45, 509 at $50, 
and 170 at $60 per week. Ten were reported at $90, and 10 at $99, 
the latter being the highest wage reported. It is obvious that on a 
65 per cent basis and a $15 weekly maximum there was a considerable 
number of injured workmen whose wage loss far exceeded the 65 per 
cent which would result from the nominal basis of compensation. 


Nebraska 


REPORTS from the Commissioner of Labor and Fire Prevention ! 

of the State of Nebraska give brief summaries of the operation 
of the compensation law of that State for the calendar years 1923 
and 1924. During the earlier year first reports of accidents were re- 
ceived in 16,192 cases, and final reports in 14,919. Compensation 
paid amounted to $407,645.55, besides $175,058.10 paid for medical 
and hospital expenses. It is not clear and can not be determined from 
the brief report whether or not these figures include $118,136.39 
involved in 94 lump-sum settlements. 

In 1924, first reports were made of 15,035 accidents and final re- 
ports of 14,439. Compensation paid amounted to $466,755.29 and 
medical and hospital expenses to $252,466.34. There were 49 lump- 
sum settlements involving payment of $78,312.49. 

There were 30 fatal cases in 1923 and 35 in 1924. 


Tennessee 


THE compensation law of Tennessee provides for its administration 

by the courts, but gives to the department of labor the duty of 
supervising such administration. The division of workmen’s com- 
pom of that department covers the calendar year 1923 in the 
rst annual report of the department. It is said that this division 
“has no authority to administer the law,’”’ but that all settlements 
must be filed with it, and are checked with the law, the attention of 
the insurance carrier being called to any discrepancies discovered. 
Recoveries for the year amounted to $1,296.32, which indicates a 
very fair degree of accuracy in regard to settlements. 

All industrial accidents must be reported to the department, and 
the compensation division has adopted the practice of sending to all 
injured employees entitled to compensation a form letter setting out 
the various points of law and informing them of their rights there- 
under; aself-addressed post card is inclosed, with the request for their 
statement of the facts. Dependents are notified of their rights in 
cases of fatal injuries. 





Lin ebraska. [Department of Labor.] Division of compensation. Reports for 1923 and 1924, 
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There were 4,927 employers under the law at the time of this ro. 
port, 95 being self-insurers with 36,520 employees. The number of 
accidents reported in 1923 was 25,098, of which 90 were fatal. Com. 
pensation was paid in 7,644 cases to the amount of $393,682.02. 

Accidents are classified in the report by industry and cause, by} 
the classifications are general and do not accord with those in use jp 
other reports. Manufactures are charged with 16,576 accidents, 1. 
tail establishments with 878, wholesale with 450, shops with 499. 
and industries not otherwise specified with 6,744. Falling objects 
are the most prolific cause of injury, with 5,705 accidenis attributed 
thereto, followed by falling and jamming (5,151) and flying particle 
(3,660). 

West Virginia 


HE State Compensation Commissioner of West Virginia, in his 

annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, presents 

the operations of the State full for the year and a very detailed 

account of the different classes of awards for permanent disabilities 

and death. There were 31,337 injuries reported during the year, of 

which 729 were fatal. There were also 24 awards for permanent total 
disability and 1,092 for permanent partial disability. 

Payments for compensation totaled $2,857,040.27, distributed as 
follows: Medical, $496,147.58; funeral, $67,722.17; temporary dis- 
ability, $804,777.13; permanent total disability, $81,273.23; perma- 
nent partial disability, $756,066.34; death, $651,053.82. 

As a mining State, West Virginia has suffered a number of catas- 
trophes within the history of the act, four occurring during the year 
under review, in which 173 persons were killed. There were no de- 
pendents in 41 cases, but in the other 132 cases there were 115 de- 
pendent widows, 251 children, and 17 parents. In all cases the 
dependents found entitled to compensation numbered 320 widows, 
744 children, 84 parents, and 1 grandparent. 

The state of the fund June 30, 1924, discloses $12,473,331.24 as 
assets, reserves for claims amounting to $11,501,114.40, and for ca- 
tastrophes $173,699.65. Deposits to secure payments for premiums 
amounted to $518,061.07, leaving a general surplus of $280,456.12. 

Benefits paid during the life of the act (October 1, 1913, to June 
30, 1924) amounted to $14,311,578.24 and administrative expenses 
to $1,009,999.83, these items with the reserves and general surplus 
balancing receipts. The cost of administering the Fund has been 
less than 4 per cent of the receipts, though large expense was incurred 
in restoring records destroyed in the State House fire of January 3, 
1921. 

Accident data are presented, but with notes indicating the neces 
sity for revisions apparently not made in the presentation, so that 
the distribution of fatal oe 9 nonfatal cases is not apparent. As the 
table stands it shows 29,685 nonfatal cases in the fund and 715 fatal; 
980 nonfatal eases reported by self-insurers and 14 fatal. A note 
states that in the first group 57 nonfatal cases were later reported 4s 
fatal, but in what industries is not apparent. Coal mining naturally 
leads in the State, with more than 12,000 nonfatal cases and nearly 
600 fatal, metal working ranking next with over 7,000 nonfatal cases 
and 21 fatal. 
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Of the temporary disabilities, 7,152 are attributed to miscellaneous 
causes, falling objects causing 6,075, railways, trams, etc., 3,593, 
flying objects 2,721, heat and electricity 1,671, and falls of persons 
1,393. Locating some of these more specifically, under falling ob- 
jects, fall from overhead, coal, etc., was responsible for 3,113 cases; 
under railways, trams, etc., injuries caused by coal cars amounted 
to 1,793 cases; while under flying objects, 2,298 cases were eye in- 
juries from metal, coal, etc. percentage distribution of injuries by 
causes shows 28.5 per cent due to miscellaneous causes; 25.2 per cent 
to falling objects; 15.3 per cent to railways, trams, etc.; 10.9 per cent 
to flying objects; 7.6 per cent to heat and electricity; 5.5 per cent to 
fall of person; 5.4 per cent to machinery; and 1.6 per cent to 
unclassified causes. 

Permanent total injuries are presented by risk and class, injury 
and cause. Permanent partial awards are likewise pig eaten prac- 
tically in individual detail, showing awards and liability by risk and 
class, by cause, by injury, etc. Fatal cases are likewise shown, with 
the number of dependents, but not in a form comparable with the 
reports of other States. 

A table shows wages and premiums by classes, 4,727 employers 
being insured in the fund and 33 being self-insurers. The aggregate 
wages in the first group were $305,583,767.98, on which premium 
amounting to $3,469,791.28 was collected, while self-insurers had a 
wage roll of $21,063,756.06, paying a premium of $12,107.83 as their 
contribution to the expense of the administration of the act. Other 
tables show premium rates for the different industries, the operation 
of the merit-rating plan, and a résumé of operations of the act 
throughout its history. 





Uniform Medical Provisions for Workmen’s Compensation Acts in the 
United States 


HE above is the title of a report of 28 pages -ssued by the Na- 
T tional Industrial Conference Board as its special report No. 31. 
As may be inferred from the title, the report is a study of exist- 
ing provisions with suggestions as to desirable standard requirements 
in the field of fielded and surgical services. There was an earlier 
report in this field bearing the title ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
in the United States: the Medical Aspect,” to which reference is fre- 
quently made in the present study. The statement is made that the 
medical provisions of the various State laws are as a rule quite similar 
though they contain important differences, to which conflicting de- 
cisions by commissions and courts have contributed. 

The well-recognized importance of adequate care to hasten re- 
covery under the best possible conditions is emphasized. The dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining actual results and the conditions existing under 
the compensation laws on account of imperfect statistical reporting 
is commented on, such lack being attributed to financial stringency 
and legislative restrictions. Until the importance of such reports is 
properly realized and adequate provision made therefor, a vast 
amount of useful information will be withheld from service. 
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A striking list of variations appears in the provisions of law as ty 
dismemberments. The loss of a hand may mean at any point to the 
elbow in one group of States, amputation at the wrist only in a some. 
what smaller group; while in 16 States no definition is given. Two 
distinguish between major and minor or dextrous and nondextroy, 
members. Loss of arm may mean at any point between the wrist 
and shoulder in some States, at or above the elbow in others, or any 
loss other than the hand im still others. So as to the loss of a fooj 
the pomt of amputation may range from the ankle to the knee jy 
some States, while in others the loss at the ankle is specified; others 
fix no limit. The loss of a leg may mean in some States at any point 
from the ankle to the hip, m others from the knee to the hip, still 
others making no specific provision. The mterpretation of eye 
injuries is no less confusing. A number of percentage values are 
submitted, taken from different sources, but “in comparing these 
tables they are found to be in ement on one item only: 20/29 
equais normal vision.” ‘These tables are based on the Snellen chari, 
and their differences are indicated by the following examples: 2()/4( 
is construed in different tables as representing a disability of from 
5 to 20 per cent; 20/60 from 10 to 334% per cent; 20/100 from 20 to 
75 per cent, etc. 

n the face of such wide and inexcusable variations, the suggested 
standard provisions are of more than passing interest, based as they 
are on an apparent detailed examination and conference with recog. 
nized authorities, as well as upon research. It is recommended that 
a medical director be attached to each compeasation commission, 
and that a consulting staff of recognized authorities be provided, 
to be paid for the actual time devoted to compensation work. The 
basis of appointment should be purely that of merit without regard 
to political questions. Examining physicians should be appointed 
on the recommendation of the staff, and their fees and expenses be 
approved and paid by the commission. Only recognized graduates 
holding a medical degree from recognized medical schools should be 
permitted to treat compensation cases. “It is only just to the 
injured worker, the employer, and the community that a high type 
of regular medical service should be maintained.” Fees should con- 
form to the average charges for hke work in the community, and 1! 
attention is given to “the increased security of payment,” as under 
the Texas statute, there should not be a sufficient reduction “to 
destroy the interest of capable physicians.” Medical treatment 
fe include hospital and surgical care and necessary supplies and 
appliances. Examinations of mjured workers should be made imme 
diately after the injury, additional examinations to be at the expense 
of the party requesting them. The choice of physician should rest 
with the employer, or be made by the employee from a representa- 
tive group of physicians designated by the employer. ies of 
parereme should be made only with the approval of the medical 

irector of the commission. Anatomic limitations for amputations 
should be established, and the surgical “point of election” be cot- 
sidered instead of the actual amount of tissue removed. 

Disease alleged to be due to an accident should be compensated 
only on proof of direct causal connection, while compensation for the 
aggravation of a preexisting disease should be limited to the degree 
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of disability caused by the present employment or injury. As to 
occupational diseases, the recommendation is -that ‘compensation 
could be granted for such diseases as are proven to be due to causes 
peculiar to the occupation of the worker or which result from an 
unexpected or unforeseen event arising out of and in the course of 
such employment.” Restrictive provisions are recommended for 
compensation for hernia; refusal of medical treatment should excuse 
the employer from liability for medical cost and responsibility for 
the condition of the employee, but the employer should have the 
right to an examination, on notice to the commission, to determine 
the physical condition of the injured man at the time. 

A few other points are covered, but these are the principal ones, 
each recommendation being followed by a brief discussion expanding 
or explaining its provisions. 





Social Insurance in Spain’ 


HE Spanish National Social Welfare Institute celebrated tho 
T seventeenth anniversary of its establishment on February 27, 
1925, at which the following statement concerning its various 
systems of insurance as of December 31, 1924, was made: As regards 
compulsory workers’ pensions, there were 74,872 employers who 
insured 1,635,150 workers, the total premiums amounting to 71,329,- 
175.70 pesetas.2 Maternity allowances covering 6,771 mothers 
amounted to 338,750 pesetas. The total amount of contributions 
toward child welfare insurance was 6,473,361.96 pesetas, there being 
4.746 educational mutual benefit societies which carried out 300,060 
insurance operations. ‘The number of recipients of State subsidized 
pensions was 101,845 and the amount of premiums was 10,128,735.78 


pesetas. 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 6, 1925, pp. 29, 30. 
1 Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Constitutionality of Industrial Court Law of Kansas 
By Linpiey D. Cuiark, or THE Unirep States Bureau or LaBor Srarisricg 


HE so-called industrial relations act of Kansas, enacted at the 
T special session of 1920 (ch. 29), has been one of the most 
intensively litigated pieces of legislation of recent years, 
The session was called on January 5, 1920, to consider how the con- 
ditions resulting from extensive strikes in the mining industry could 
be met. In his message to the session, Governor Allen set forth the 
situation as one in which the two parties to the industrial controversy 
‘“‘had supplied themselves with sufficient coal to keep themselves 
from freezing, and the attitude toward the public was of that callous 
indifference which has become familiar to the public.”’ He called on 
the legislature, therefore, to enact a law which would “protect 
society against the ruthless offenses of industrial strife as it has always 
had to protect it against recognized crime.”’ 

Naturally, legislation enacted with purposes thus enounced would 
attract the hostile attention of one, if not both groups to which it 
was directed. In fact, parallel lines of litigation were early estab- 
lished, and have continued until what appears to be practically the 
final act of judicial decision was given in an opinion of ‘the Supreme 
Court of the United States delivered April 13, 1925, declaring uncon- 
stitutional the ‘‘compulsory arbitration” features of the law as 
applied to working time—this in conclusion of a series of cases 
instigated by an employer. (45 Sup. Ct. 441.) There is perhaps a 
concluding sentence yet unspoken, relative to the validity of the law 
as regulative of action by union officials, of which something will be 
said Ghar: 

‘The establishment of a board of investigation with powers to make 
orders necessitated power to procure the giving of testimony, and it 
was in respect of this provision that the first opposition developed. 
Alexander Howat was district president of the United Mine Workers, 
and in view of the existing conditions in the mining industry, the 
industrial court promptly undertook an investigation and summoned 
Howat and others to appear as witnesses. This Howat refused to co, 
and was charged with contempt on account of.such refusal. Having 
been found guilty in the trial court he sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus to the supreme court of the State, challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the act under which he was held. The court sustained 
the act as valid legislation and the writ was denied. There was also 
involved the power of the district court of the State, a law court, 
to punish by imprisonment persons refusing to comply with sub- 
poenas and summonses of the industrial court. Assuming the validity 
of the industrial court law, no difficulty would exist in this respect, 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Interstate Commerce Commission vy. Brimson (154 U. S. 447, 14 
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Sup. Ct. 1125), in which the prerogative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States in this regard was sustained. This 
frst decision therefore had the effect of establishing the authority 
of the industrial court in so far as the State supreme court could 
produce such a result. (State v. Howat (1920), 107 Kans. 423, 191 


Pac. 585.) ee 
However, this decision was apparently not convincing, and Mr. 


| Howat disobeyed an injunction which prohibited the calling of a 


strike in the mining industry, for which he was again found guilty 
of contempt and sentenced to a year in jail, this sentence being also 
afirmed by the supreme court. (State v. Howat (1921), 109 Kans. 
376, 198 Pac. 686.) 

The next chapter was written in a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which came short of its desired effect. Writs 
of error were sued out by Alexander Howat seeking to review the 
decisions in the two foregoing cases as a test of the constitutionality 
of the statute. The Supreme Court found that the questions in- 
volved had been disposed of by the State courts on principles of 
general law, no Federal question having been drawn into considera- 
tion. There was therefore nothing before the court warranting it 
to discuss the matter of constitutionality and the writs were dis- 
missed. (Howat v. Kansas (1922), 258 U.S. 181, 42 Sup. Ct. 277.) 
This, of course left the decisions of the State courts undisturbed. 

In the meantime, Howat and his vice president, August Dorchy, 
had further exposed themselves to a charge of contempt for calling 
a strike in violation of the same injunction. In this instance there 
was a sentence of fine, together with a requirement of a bond condi- 
tioned on compliance with the injunctive order. Again the supreme 
court of the State affirmed the action of the court below in assessing 
the oe named. (State v. Howat (1921), 109 Kans. 779, 202 
Pac. 72. 

The next step was a criminal prosecution against Howat and Dorchy 
for calling a strike in a third mine in violation of the law, the pro- 
ceedings taken being under the criminal provisions of the statute. 
There was a judgment of guilty and a sentence of six months in jail, 
no appeal to be allowed until a bond should be given. After four 
months of service, bond was given and an appeal taken to the supreme 
court of the State, claiming that the arrest, trial, conviction, and sen- 
tence were in violation of the constitutional rights of the parties 
and of the laws of the United States. The case was said by the court 
to be governed by its prior decisions as to constitutionality and the 
judgment was accordingly affirmed. (State v. Dorchy (1922), 112 Kans. 
235, 210 Pac. 352.) 

From this last decision an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where there was a reversal of judgment for rea- 
sons that will more fully appear in the account of the parallel series 
of litigations taking place on the initiative of the Wolff Packing Co. 
The judgment by the supreme court of the State had been entered 
prior to the first decision in the Wolff Packing Co. case, in which it 
was held that the packing-house industry as involved in that case 
was not affected with a public interest so as to be subject to wage 
regulation by the industrial court. Since coal mines were no more 
within the purview of the industrial court powers than packing 
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houses, the State court must consider whether or not the sectjop 
under which Dorchy was sentenced was severable from the part of 
the law held unconstitutional in the decision in the packing company 
case. The judgment in State v. Dorchy was therefore vacated {, 
permit the State court to act in the light of the decision in the Wolg 
case. (Dorchy’v. Kansas (1924), 264 U.S. 286, 44 Sup. Ct. 323.) 

After the return of the case from the United States Supreme Cour 
the Supreme Court of Kansas again took up the consideration of th, 
punishment of Dorchy and Howat and hold that section 19, whic) 
declares the liability to punishment, as for a felony, of any labo; 
official using his position to cause or encourage violations of the pro. 
visions of the act or of valid orders of the court of industrial relations 
was ‘‘an independent statute.’’ This ruling was said to be neces. 
sary if section 28, declaring the severability of the various sections 
was to be given effect. The conviction was accordingly reaflirmed. 
two judges dissenting. (State v. Howat (1924), 116 Kans. 412, 997 
Pac. 752.) 

The foregoing decision, of course, antedated the Supreme Court 
decision in the Wolff case of April 13, 1925, which is noted beloy, 
While this decision is not directed to the identical point here in issue, 
the question arises as to whether the reaffirmance of the conviction 
mentioned above can stand in the light of that decision, or whether 
the restriction on the action of union officials is also “‘merely a feature 
of the system of compulsory arbitration”’ that is condemned by the 
latest decision of the tala Court. 


As already stated, there was for much of the time covered by the 
foregoing account a parallel contest between the court of industrial 


relations and an employer, the Chas. Wolff Packing Co. An indus. 
trial dispute affecting the employees of this company came before the 
court of industrial relations, and the latter prescribed a scale of hours 
and wages. ‘The packing company declined to accept this scale, and 
proceedings were brought by the court to compel its adoption. The 
company opposed this action on constitutional grounds, asseriing 
that the fourteenth amendment was violated by the statute and that 
it was therefore invalid. The case came to the supreme court of the 
State, where it was said that wages should be fixed only in an emer- 
gency, but since the industry, involved was affected by a public inter- 
est, as declared by the statute, an emergency justifying action existed. 
As to the claim that freedom of contract was violated and arbitrary 
and unjust classifications made, the court ruled that there was a 
measurable restriction of the course of action of both parties, but 
that the interest of the public having been demonstrated, the State 
had the power to intervene, while the legislature might also exercise 
its discretion in the matter of classification. The constitutionality 
of the statute was therefore sustained, and mandamus to compel the 
acceptance of the scale was approved as the proper proceeding. 
(Court of Industrial Relations v. Wolff Packing Co. (1921), 109 Kans. 
629, 201 Pac. 418.) | 
Further litigation involving the issues above set forth resulted in 
the supreme court of the State asserting the power of the industrial 
court to fix wages in the packing industry, though it was found to 
have embodied in its orders certain matters not appropriate in view 
of the procedure used. A rate of wages was sustained which the 
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‘ndustrial court had found necessary to support. workers according 
to a standard of comfort, though it was recognized that the plant 
had operated at a loss during the perenne yéar. It was said that 
an industry must not exist at the cost of the workers, and if it con- 
tinues to operate it must give them suitable wages to maintain a 
reasonable standard. (Court of Industrial Relations v. Wolff Pack- 
ing Co. (1922), 111 Kans. 501, 207 Pac. 806.) 

From this order to compel compliance the packing company 
appealed to the Supreme Court, contending still dhat constitutional 
dehts had been violated. Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered an 
opinion in which the employer’s contentions were upheld, saying 
that the right of employers and employees to bargain as to the terms 
and conditions of employment is a part of the liberty guaranteed by 
the fourteenth amendment and can be restricted only under excep- 
tional circumstances. The case Wilson v. New (243 U. S. 332, 37 
Sup. Ct. 298) was referred to, in which the constitutionality of the 
Federal statute of 1916 establishing an eight-hour standard workday 
for certain railroad employees, and regulating wage conditions in 
certain respects, was sustained. Of this decision the Chief Justice 
said that it ‘‘went to the border line, although it concerned an inter- 
state common carrier in the presence of a nationwide emergency. 
Certainly there is nothing to justify extending the drastic regulations 
sustained in that exceptional case to the one before us.” It was 
therefore decided that the provisions undertaking to give the in- 
dustrial court power to fix wages were unconstitutional, and the 
decision of the State supreme court in 111 Kans. 501, 207 Pac. 806 
was reversed, with a mandate to the court to modify its decision in 
accordance with these findings (Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Indus- 
trial Relations (1923), 262 U.S. 522, 43 Sup. Ct. 630). 

Following the foregoing decision the industrial court moved a 
modification of the judgment thus reversed so as to conform with the 
findings and mandate of the Supreme Court. The State court 
sustained a part of the orders, which related to the fixing of the hours 
of labor, directing that the portions relating to wages be stricken out 
(Court of Industrial Relations v. Wolff Packing Co. (1923), 114 Kans. 
304, 219 Pac. 259). The industrial court contended that the supreme 
court of the State had gone too far in striking out provisions of its 
orders, and secured a rehearing. On this rehearing the findi 
last noted was modified so as to include among the orders heey sean 
a term directing that time and one-half should be paid for overtime, 
regarding if as a factor of the bic conditions, and not a by , 
fixing provision (Court of Industrial Relations v. Wolff Packing Co. 
(1923), 114 Kans. 487, 227 Pac. 249). 

Writs of error to the Supreme Court of the United States were 
sued out in connection with both the decisions given above, but as the 
earlier decision (of 1923) was superseded by the latter no occasion 
arose for its consideration. Mr. Justice Van Devanter, the entire 
court concurring, disposed of the various questions briefly. The 
purpose of the act ‘‘to insure continuity of operation and production 
in certain businesses which are called ‘essential industries’ ” was said 
to be based on an assumption “that the public has a paramount 
interest in the subject which justifies the compulsion.” e nature 
of the so-called court was said to be that of ‘‘an administrative 
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board,” exercising authority without the consent of either party to , 
labor controversy, who are ‘‘ without voice in selecting the determin. 
ing agency or in defining what that agency is to investigate and 
determine.” The nature of the proceeding was therefore said to }, 
‘fairly reflected when it is spoken of as a compulsory arbitration,” 
In this connection Mr. Justice Van Devanter said: 

The survey just made of the act, as construed and applied in the decisions 
of the supreme court of the State, shows very plainly that its purpose is -. 
to regulate wages or hours of labor either generally or in particular classes of 
business, but to authorize the State agency to fix them where, and in so fa; 
as, they are the subjects of a controversy the settlement of which is directeq 
in the interest of the public. In short, the authority to fix them is intended 
to be merely a part of the system of compulsory arbitration and to be exerted 
in attaining its object, which is continuity of operation and production. 

Reference was then made to the earlier decision in the same case 
(1923) as to the authority to fix wages, where that power was denied, 
The question remained whether the State supreme court was justified 
in continuing to assert a power to fix the hours of labor. Restraint 
could be justified only on the assumption that preparing food for sale 
and human consumption was so far affected with a public interest 
that the State might intervene to compel continuity of operation. 
Such an assumption had been made by the State legislature, but it 
was said to be “without any sound basis,” so that the legislative 
declaration could not be regarded as controlling. Different classes 
of business are differently related to the public welfare; but this “is 
not a matter of legislative discretion solely, but is a passe question 
to be determined with due regard to the rights of the owner and 
employees.” Railroads and grain elevators and the ordinary 
callings of life ‘‘are not all in the same class.” A compulsory con- 
tinuance of the packing industry was therefore beyond the power of 
the State to require. This conclusion of the earlier opinion was, 
‘‘on further reflection,’ regarded as sound and applicable to the 
instant subject matter. ccBhe business is the same and the parties 
are thesame. So, we reach the same conclusion now that we reached 
then.” 

The system of compulsory arbitration which the act establishes is’ intended to 
compel, and if sustained will compel, the owner and employees to continue the 
business on terms which are not of their making. It will constrain them not 
merely to respect the terms if they continue the business, but will constrain 
them to continue the business on those terms. 

This was said to be an infringement on “the liberty of contract and 
rights of property guaranteed by the due process of law clause of the 
seartennth amendment.” The provision as to fixing of hours was 
‘‘merely a feature of the system of compulsory arbitration and has no 
separate eal It shared the invalidity of the whole system. 
If there had been an independent attempt to confer the power to [ix 
hours a different question would have been presented, which is not 
here decided. As regards the case before the court, it was ruled that 
“the State court should have declined to give effect to any part of the 
order of the State agency.” 

In connection with this review of court proceedings it will be of 
interest to note that the court of industrial relations was abolished by 
an act of the Kansas Legislature, effective March 10, 1925. How- 
ever, the powers and duties devolving upon the industrial court were 
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transferred to a public service commission, consisting of five members 
appointed by the governor by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate. The terms of the act of 1922, under which the industrial court 
functioned, were not at all affected by this recent legislation, “all of 
the jurisdiction, authority, powers, and duties now conferred and im- 

osed by law”’ on the industrial court, the public utilities commission 
of the State, and the tax commission being transferred without modi- 
fication to the new board. 

So much emphasis has been placed on the features of the law classed 
by Mr. Justice Van Devanter as a method of ‘“‘compulsory arbitra- 
tion,” that their elimination, effected by the two decisions in the Wolff 
case, naturally raises the question as to what remains; or in other 
words What ‘“‘jurisdiction, authority, powers, and duties” of the 
industrial court survive to the newly created public service commis- 
sion. Section 28 of the industrial relations act, already referred to, 
provides that “‘if any section or provision of this act shall be found 
invalid by any court, it shall be conclusively presumed that this act. 
would have been passed by the legislature without such invalid sec- 
tion or provision.” 

What have been already referred to as the ‘criminal provisions” 
of the statute are not affected directly by any ruling of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; while the Supreme Court of Kansas, 
though not without dissent, has consistently maintained the validity 
of the statute in all its parts. If these criminal provisions are not 
inextricably combined with the arbitral provisions found invalid they 
are therefore still in force and effect. The investigative provisions, 
which reached the Supreme Court in the first Howat v. Kansas case, 
were found by that court-to have been sustained by the State courts 
on principles of general law, and to the citation made by the State 
sipreme court in support of its position, the United States Supreme 
Court added another, contributing to the strengthening of the posi- 
tion of the State court rather than the contrary. 

If then a strike may be investigated, with compulsory process to 
secure evidence, and the prohibition against union officials inciting 
strikes be enforceable by imprisonment, as was finally construed by 
the State court to be possible, there are influential provisions still in 
existence. There is also apparently the survival of a right to suggest 
remedies and propose solutions to such difficulties as may arise, with 
full publicity as to the findings and suggested remedies. In other 
words, in this view, the public service commission would have some- 
thing of the functions now exercised by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, i. e., powers to investigate, to formulate suggested 
Pia sua and give them publicity, but, like it, no power to enforce 

ndings. 

Moreovee. there are of record agreements between important em- 
ployers and their employees to avail themselves of the services of 
the industrial court. The fifth annual report of this body, for the 
calendar year 1924, gives an account of adjustments made by the 
court in disputes reférred to it under such agreements. The Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America brought a complaint against the Arkansas Valley Interurban 
Railway Co. in connection with a dispute as to wages, hours, and 
working conditions. The matters in question were promptly adjusted, 
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and the decision accepted by both parties. An agreement was also 
voluntarily entered into by which any further disputes should hp 
referred to the court of industrial relations. The same provision hag 
been voluntarily mserted in the contracts between the Joplin 4 
Pittsburg Railway Co. and its employees for several years, begip. 
ning with 1921. Under this latter agreement two disputes wer, 
before the court during the year 1924, one involving the discharge of 
two employees and the other a system of operation of one-man cars. 
In the Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway Co. case an elaboraio 
agreement was drawn up by the court, covering the general feature 
of employment relations and operation, including wages, promotion, 
and working time—in short, the entire field of action under review jp 
the Wolff Packing Co. cases. Itis clear that agreements voluntarily 
made covering these points offer no constitutional question, and the 
public service commission, as a successor of the industrial court, 
will naturally inherit the functions thus voluntarily pecpansed, 

Apart from the special capacities and duties contemplated by the 
act of 1920, the court of industrial relations was charged with the 
administration of the labor laws of the State generally, including the 
woman’s welfare commission (a minimum wage commission), so thiat 
the commission which succeeds to the jurisdiction and activities of 
the court will continue to be occupied with mine inspection, faciory 
inspection, minimum wage for women and children, free employ- 
ment service, and a measure of statistical work in connection with 
the workmen’s compensation law of the State. 





Restriction of Marketing of Building Materials as Affecting Interstate 
mmerce 


HE Mouruty Lasor Review for April, 1924, carried (pp. 198, 
7 199) a brief account of a decision by the United States Disirict 
Court, California District, relative to the activities of thie so- 
called Industrial Association of San Francisco and allied groups. As 
there stated, this association and others cooperating with 1% were 
organized to offset the influence and workings of organized labor in 
San Francisco and some of its neighboring counties. About 40 
defendants were named in the proceeding below as conspirators 
alleged to be acting in restraint of interstate and foreign commerce. 
As a matter of fact the organization was formed in 1921 for the 
pornese of destroying the closed shop theretofore rigidly enforced 
y the unions. Employers and other citizens took the view that the 
limitations established by the unions were “unreasonable, uneco- 
nomic, and injurious to the building industries, resulting in decreased 
production, increased cost, and generally retarded progress.”’ 
Following a culmination of dissatisfaction and attempted reduc- 
tion of wages, strikes took place and employers and others interested 
with them organized mass meetings and formulated methods of 
securing outside workmen to take the place of the strikers. The 
Industrial Association of San Francisco was subsequently organized, 
and with the Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco, with a member- 
ship of more than 1,000 building contractors and dealers in building 
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materials, devised and put into operation what they called the 
“American plan.” Under this plan there was no discrimination for 
or against. any employee on account of membership or nonmember- 
ship in a labor union, but at least one nonunion man in each craft 
was to be employed on each particular job, ‘as an evidence, it is 
suggested, of good faith.” 

This plan was enforced by the ‘‘ permit system,’’ by means of which 
the sale of specified kinds of building materials was limited to builders 


| who supported the plan. The list of materials controlled by this 


system was selected from productions of the State with the end in 
view of avoiding interference with interstate commerce. ‘The court 
below nevertheless found that the interference was so effected as to 
contravene the spirit and terms of the antitrust law, and an injunction 
was issued emge the continuance of the system (293 Fed. 925). The 
ease was taken directly to the Supreme Court, where, on April 13, 
1925, the decree of the court below was reversed and the cause re- 
manded with instructions to dismiss the bill (45 Sup. Ct. 403). 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
stated the facts as above, and set forth the bases of the decree, which 
were that, in the vp ig of the court below, permits were required for 
materials produced in and brought from other States, that even if 
limited to California products there was nevertheless an interference 
with the movement of materials and supplies from other States, and 
that persons in other States were directly prevented or discouraged 
from shipping igi Gat Hi and supplies into California. In 
connection with these Mr. Justice Sutherland pointed out that pri- 
marily there was no desire or intent to interfere with interstate com- 
merce, but rather to avoid it. What was aimed at was the control of 
the purely local situation, “namely, regulation of building operations 
within a limited local area, so as to prevent their domination by the 
labor unions.” With about 28,000 permits on record, there was “a 
significant absence of evidence”’ that any of them related to other than 
listed materials of domestic production. Plaster was on the list, and 
was in large measure produced in other States and shipped into Cali- 
fornia; but permits applied to it only after it “had been brought into 
the State and commingled with the common mass of local property,”’ 
so that its “‘interstate commercial status had ended.” 

There was no doubt some interference with the free movement of 
materials and supplies from other States, but m the absence of any 
showing as to the extent thereof, it would only be a matter of surmise. 
Special reference was made to the subject of plumbers’ supplies, 
which were practically all imported from without the State. 
There was no direct action genie Ar the importation, the process 
going no further than to limit the desirability of purchasing such 
specified material as building supplies, by reason of the fact that one 
not able to secure building materials generally would have no use for 
apne supplies. Any interference with interstate trade would 

e therefore only incidental, indirect, and remote. Cases were cited 
of recent decisions covering this point, particularly United Leather 
Workers v. Herkert & Meisel, 265 U. S. 457, where interference with 
the production of a manufactured article was said not to be in 
violation of the antitrust law, because the result as to interstate 
commerce was only incidental and indirect. 
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As to the third item, that other persons were prevented or dis. 
couraged from shipping into the State, there was a sharp conflict of 
evidence, but the interferences were finally reduced to ‘‘some three op 
four sporadic and doubtful instances, during a period of nearly two 
years.’ The amounts involved were so insignificant as to be negli. 
— To assume that they were within the purview of a statute 

irected to suppress real interference with commerce “would be to 
cast doubt upon the serious purpose with which it was framed.”’ 

The injunctive decree was therefore reversed. 


——— 
Labor Legislation of Argentina ' 


By Erxet Yous Larson, or tHe U. 8S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


Woman and Child Labor Law 


N SEPTEMBER 30, 1924, a law (No. 11317) governing the 

() employment of women and children was approved in the last 

session of the National Senate of Argentina as passed previ- 

ously in the Chamber of Deputies. The outstanding provisions 

of this new legislation, which supersedes the previous law (No. 
5291) of October 14, 1907, are given below. 

The employment of children under 12 years of age im any class 
of work, including agriculture, is forbidden throughout the Republic. 
Children over 12 years of age who have not completed their period 
of compulsory education are not allowed to work except in case of 
family necessity. In no case may children under 14 years of age be 
employed for gain or for charity in industrial or commercial under- 
takings except those in which only members of the family are employed. 
This provision, however, does not include work of an educational 
nature, done by children in schools recognized by the competent school 
authorities. Boys under 14 years of age and unmarried girls under 
18 years may not either on their own account or as employees engage 
in employment which is carried on in streets, parks, or public places. 

Hours of work.—The law forbids the employment of. women over 
18 years for more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week and of 
minors (young persons under 18) for more than 6 hours a day or 36 
hours a week, and forbids the nightwork (i. e., work done between 
between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m. in winter and 6 a. m. in summer) of 
women (except in domestic or nursing service and public evening 
entertainments) and minors. Women and minors employed in the 
morning and in the afternoon must have a two-hour rest period in 
the middle of the day. 

Prohibited employments—Women and minors may not be cm- 
ployed in dangerous or unhealthful industries or occupations, such 
as oiling and cleaning machinery in motion; work with circular 
saws, leather belting, and similar mechanical apparatus; under- 

ound work and quarry operations; stevedoring and work with 
Soiake or cranes; all work involved in the manufacture or dispensing 





! This is the third of a series of articles to be published in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW on labor legis- 
mae ge South American countries, the previous ones having been published in the November, 1924, and 
arch, 1925, issues. 
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| f alcoholic beverages; work involving the danger of industrial 


yisoning as in the manufacture of white lead, minium, paints, or 
varnishes; all industrial operations entailing poisonous and injurious 


F eases and vapors; operations in which injurious dust is produced as 


‘the cutting and polishing of glass; and work involved in the manu- 
facture of explosive, inflammable, or poisonous products. 

Protection of maternity.—Industrial and commercial establishments, 
except small enterprises carried on by the family of the owner, may 
not employ women for a period of six weeks after their confinement. 
Confinement may not be alleged as a reason for dismissing a woman. 
An expectant mother upon presentation of a doctor’s certificate, 
specifying that the confinement will occur within six weeks, may 
absent herself from work for six weeks before the estimated date of 
her confinement without losing her position. Mothers with young 
children are to be allowed a 15-minute nursing period every three 
hours except in cases where the medical certificate prescribes a 
shorter interval. 

Establishments employing a minimum number of women to be 
determined by executive regulations must be equipped with nurseries 
where the children may be cared for while their mothers are at work. 

Enforcement.—Industrial and commercial establishments employ- 
ing minors must file and classify their age and other certificates as 
well as the data prescribed in the regulations. 

The civil registry offices must supply free to each minor covered 
by the law a pass book containing his name, age, occupation, and 
working heurs as well as the name, occupation, and address of his 
parents or guardians, and a statement showing his fulfillment of the 
scholastic requirements. The employer must note in this book the 
working conditions and the wages paid, a copy of this information 
being sent tovthe authorities charged with the enforcement of the 
law. Any other notations, especially those which may be prejudicial 
tothe minor, are strictly pro ibited. 

The National Department of Labor is charged with the enforce- 
ment of this law in the Federal Capital while in the Provinces and 
National Territories the authorities designated in the regulations 
are to be in charge. 

Representatives of the enforcement authorities are given the right 
~ enter all establishments referred to in this law, during working 
10urs. 

Penalties.—First violations of the law are punishable by fines 
pn 50 to 1,000 pesos national currency,’ and second offenses 
by double the amount or imprisonment from six months to two years. 
Fines collected for violation of the maternity provisions are to be 
turned over to the women discriminated against. A fine of from 
1,000 to 5,000 pesos is imposed for the employment of minors under 
16 years of age in evening public performances. 

rotective associations of women and children are empowered to 
denounce and bring criminal action against those who viclate this law. 





* Peso, at par=96.5 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Eight-Hour Day Laws 


UP TO the present time the Argentine Republic has adopted no 

national measures for the application of an eight-hour day 
The provincial authorities regulate the hours of wes Of the is 
Provinces the following have legally established the eight-hour day: 
Cordoba (September 25, 1919), Mendoza (November, 1918), Salig 
(August 28, 1923), San Juan (November 29, 1923), San Luis (Decem- 
ber 31, 1923), and Tucuman (March 23, 1923).3 The principle oj 
the eight-hour day may be said to be fairly widely applied even in 
the Provinces which have not actually established it by law, custom, 
or collective agreement. In the Federal District of Buenos Aires t},¢ 
eight-hour day is virtually established, although there is no legis|,- 
tion on the subject. A special investigation by the National Depart- 
ment of Labor of Argentina to ascertain the average length of tiie 
working day in the Federal Capital during the year 1922 showed 
that 8 hours and 2 minutes constituted the average working-day 
for 64,144 individuals working in different factories and workshops. 
Of the 64,144 persons included in this average, 112 worked six hours: 
1,249, seven hours; 59,525, eight hours; 277, eight and one-half 
hours; 2,166, nine hours; 20, nine and one-half hours: and 795, 
ten hours. 

Employments covered.—There is a striking similarity as regards 
industries covered in the provisions of the laws of the six Provinces 
which have legislated on this subject. The laws in all six Provinces 
cover work in commercial and industrial establishments, in mining 
and quarry operations, and in factories and workshops. Three 
Provinces (Cordoba, Salta, and Tucuman) include transportation 
undertakings, and Cordoba, San Juan, and Tucuman, construction 
work. Agricultural work is covered by the laws of Mendoza, Tucu- 
man, and San Juan, the last mentioned specifically including timber 
felling, land clearing, excavation work, and all work requiring exces- 
sive and continuous physical effort. re 

The following are included less frequently: Wage earners in fac- 
tories (Salta and Tucuman), in hair-dressing establishments and 
bootblack stands (Cordoba), and in flour mills and in printing and 
bookbinding establishments (Salta); provincial and municipal em- 
ployees (Cordoba and San Juan). 

‘remptions.—All the provincial laws allow certain specified ex- 
emptions. The law of Salta excepts work in restaurants, clubs, 
hotels, bars, cafes, telegraph and telephone services, dairies, phar- 
macies, and undertaking establishments, as well as ricultural 
workers, domestic servants, drivers, and chauffeurs; that of San Juan 
persons working in the open air and from whom no great physical 
effort is required, domestic workers, and those engaged in overtime 
work of urgent cogiem 3 ¢ and eon of aN cage rie pore 

harmacies, eating and lodging houses, pastry shops, dairies, florisis, 
ie sae hey 1 ey establishments, din the Acbage exclusively 
in the sale of the goods or the performance of the services indicated 
by their name. According to the laws of the Provinces of Mendoza 





3 The text of these laws was given in the Boletin del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo—that of Cor- 
doba, in the October, 1919, issue; Mendoza, March, 1919; Salta, February, 1924; San Juan, Decembe', 
1923; San Luis, December, 1924; and Tucuman, May, 1923. 
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and San Luis, the proper officials may authorize overtime or an ex- 
rension of working hours in cases of necessity provided overtime is 
aid for at the rate of time and ahalf. The Tucuman law stipulates 
‘hat the Department of Labor may, upon agreement between em- 
loyers and employed, authorize a 10-hour day for 60 days of the 
year for indoor workers, and for 90 days of the year for outdoor 
workers. This law does not apply to persons with purely directive 
or supervisory functions, such as foremen, etc., nor to persons em- 
loved in domestic service. 

Penalties.—The laws of all six provinces specify penalties for viola- 
tions, varying for the first offense, from a fine of 10 pesos per day 
per person (in Tucuman) to one of 100 pesos (in Cordoba) or im- 
prisonment of from 1 to 30 days (in Mendoza); for a second offense 
a fine of not less than 100 nor more than 500 pesos is imposed in the 
Province of San Juan. 


Sunday Rest Law 


[NDE the Argentine Sunday rest law (No. 4661) which was 

enacted on August 31, 1905, and the regulative decree of July 

90, 1911, all manual work, except that done in domestic service, is 
prohibited on Sunday in the Federal capital and the National Terri- 
tories.* No exceptions shall be made to this law as regards the weekly 
yest day for women and children under 16 years of age. 

Exemptions.—The law exempts from its provisions (1) work neces- 
sary to the public interest, such as transportation operations, load- 
ing and unloading of passengers, Hérichiabie freight, equipment, etc., 
railroad work connected with the movement of passenger and freight 
trains, street-railway lines, telephone and telegraph offices, lightin 

lants, funeral services, pharmacies, hotels, restaurants, dairies, an 
akeries; (2) work necessary for the welfare of the workers or the 
respective industry, such as employment in dairies, daily newspaper 
offices, ice-manufacturing plants, theaters, circuses, etc., manufac- 
ture of powder and explosives, chemical products, paper, glass, 
crystals, ete.; (3) work necessary to prevent accidents and other losses, 
such as repair work on boilers, motors, tracks, cables, etc., on steamers, 
locomotives, street-railway lines, and other means of transportation, 
ess 2 repair work in commercial and industrial establishments, 
private homes, public roads, and the like, and the cleaning of indus- 
as establishments to avoid interruption of business during the 
week, 

_In addition to these general, permanent exceptions, special excep- 
tions may be granted to individuals on request to the National Labor 
Department stating the nature of the work to be done, the reason 
therefor, when and where it is to be executed, and its duration. The 
labor Department refers such requests to the Minister of the Interior 
for his action. Permits hold for one Sunday only but the request 
may be repeated. 

oH provisions.—Em ployees of undertakings allowed to operate 
on Sundays are entitled to a rest period during the regular working 
hours of the following week equivalent to the time worked on Sunday. 





‘Although the National Territories were not included in the provisions of the original law, it was ex- 
tended te include them om Aug. 12, 1913, by law No. 9104. 
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In continuous industries shifts must be made at customary hour 
and the rest day must begin and end at these hours. Only those wij 
be permitted to work on Sunday whose labor is absolutely necessary 
and only for such time as is required to complete the task. 

Cigar stores may remain open on Sundays if attended by the 
owners, provided only tobacco is sold. 

Alcoholic beverages may be sold on Sundays for home consumption 
only or (in hotels and restaurants) when consumed with meals. 

Establishments allowed to remain open on Sundays must post in 
a conspicuous place a placard, Sapa. ny by the police, contain. 
ing a list of the articles which may be sold. 

Enforcement and penalties.—The chief of police of the Federal 
capital, with the aid of the National Labor Department, is charged 
with the enforcement of this law. 

Violations of the law are to be presumed to be the fault of the em- 
ployers, except upon evidence to the contrary, and are punishable by 

ne of 100 pesos or imprisonment for one week for the first offense, 
and a fine of 200 pesos or two weeks’ imprisonment for the second 


offense. 
Railroad Employees’ Retirement Law Modified 
THE Argentine Retirement Law for railroad employees was recently 


modified by law (No. 11173), so that it now serves the double 
purpose of retirement law and home-loan law. 

Coverage.—The law covers all permanent employees (i. e., those of 
six months’ service or more) on the Government-conatrolled railroads 
now in existence or which may be established by either public or 
private enterprises, employees on the cable railroad, and employees 
of confectioners’ shops operated by concessionaires of the railroads. 

Contributions.—The employees contribute 5 per cent of their 
monthly salaries up to 1,000 pesos; also the first month’s salary in 
24 monthly installments when first employed by a railroad, and when 
promoted the first month’s increase. The employers are required 
to make a monthly contribution of 8 per cent of the salaries and daily 
wages not exceeding 1,000 pesos. The excess of earnings above 1,(00 
pesos is not considered. The railroads make the deductions each 
month from the salaries or wages of the employees and deposit them 
with their own contributions in the National Bank of Argentina. 

Retirement annuities.—Compulsory retirement annuities are com- 
puted on the average earnings for the last five years of service, 95 
per cent being allowed on earnings up to 100 pesos, 80 per cent on 
earnings between 100 and 300 pesos, and 70 per cent on earnings 
between 300 and 1,000 pesos. In order to receive the maximum 
amount, the employee must be 50 years old and have served 30 years. 
Employees who have served 30 years and are between 45 and 50 
years of age receive an annuity of three-fourths of the maximum. 

Employees of more than 10 years’ service who have reached the 
age of 50 may retire voluntarily, receiving for each year of service 
2 per cent of the ordinary retirement annuity. Persons 50 years of 
age but of less than 10 years’ service may retire and withdraw ther 
contributions, with compound interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

When an employee entitled to pension dies, his dependents, includ- 
ing the widow or widower (if suffering from disability), and lis 
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children are entitled to one-half the pension to which he would have 
been entitled. If neither the spouse nor children survive, the par- 
ents or unmarried sisters under 22 years of age (or over if unable to 
work) are entitled to the same amount. 

Housing loans.—The most noteworthy feature of the law is the 
provision that 40 per cent of the funds may be loaned to employees 
to build homes; the other 60 per cent is to be invested in Government 
securities. 

An employee, to obtain a loan must have had at least 10 years of 
service. The rate of interest may not exceed the current rate on 
national bonds plus 1 per cent, and the loan must be secured by a 
mortgage or by temporary life insurance. Loans are limited to 30 
years. The loan may be made up to the full value on property not 
exceeding 6,000 pesos (national currency) in value, up to 90 per cent 
on property ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 pesos, and 80 per cent 
on property exceeding 10,000 pesos. The property on which loans 
are made is not subject to attachment during the life of the borrower, 
his wife, or his minor children. 

Until the loan has been paid the borrower may not transfer, mort- 
gage, rent, nor give prey the property without the consent of the 
administrative board. If he dies, his life insurance is applied to the 
payment of the loan. 

Administration.—Administration of the fund is in the hands of a 
board of seven directors, consisting of three representatives each of 
the railroads and the employees and a chairman appointed by the 
President of the Republic with the consent of the Senate. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States in 1924! 


HE following mformation was compiled from reports received 
from the 274 cities from which the 1924 building permit data 
were received. As has been customary since 1921, the Bureau 

of Labor Statisties mailed its building permit schedule to each of the 
287 cities m the United States having a population of 25,000 and 
over. Certain of these cities did not return schedules and it was 
necessary to send agents to those cities to compile the data in the 
form wanted by the bureau. It may be stated that each year the 
number of such cities grows smaller. 

A number of cities where the records were very meager m earlier 
years are now keeping the records in conformity with the schedule 
of the bureau, and quite a few cities are now making monthly reports 
to the bureau. 

The growth of interest in this work has not been confined to the 
cities. Im New York and Massachusetts State bureaus are collecting 
and publishing hke data for their States and have cooperated heartily 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in this work. The State of Penn- 
sylvania has also rendered material assistance in the collection of 
data. 

As before stated, reports were obtained from 274 cities for 1924, 
as compared with 269 in 1923. The majority of the 13 cities from 
which no reports were received have no buildig code. Reports were 
obtained from Steubenville, Ohio, and Hagerstown, Md., for the 
first time this year, building codes having been adopted in these 
cities during 1924. 

This article is a summary of the fifth annual building permit report 
of the bureau. A complete report, showing detailed information for 
each city separately, will be issued later in bulletin form. 

Table.-1 hows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds for which permits were issued in 
the 274 cities from which schedules were received for the year 1924, 
the per cent that each kind forms of the total number, the per cent 
that the cost of each kind forms of the total cost and the average 
cost per building. 





1 Earlier reports concerning building permits issued in the United States are published in Bulletins 
Nos. 295, 318, 347, and 368 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in the MONTHLY Labor Review for July, 
1921; April, 1922; October, 1922; July, 1923; October, 1923; June, 1924; and October, 1924. 
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aur 1.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSUED 
TABLE 274 CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1924, BY KIND OF BUILDING 
























































Buildings for which permits were issued 
; Estimated cost 
Kind of building Per 
Number co Per Average 
Amount cent of per 
total | building 
Residential buildings 
One-family dwellings. .......------------------ 215, 170 38. 3 $928, 317, 525 28. 9 $4, 314 
qTwo-family dwellings......-----.-.. etre ames 44, 048 7.8 366, 334, 811 11.4 8, 317 
One-family and two-family dwellings with 
ns icknn nies obesterseon coeum 4, 904 .9 48, 956, 922 1.5 9, 983 
Multi-family dwellings. -..........--.-..----.-- 13, 099 2.3 559, 752, 744 17.4 42, 732 
Multi-family dwellings with stores combined_- 1, 487 .3 54, 882, 743 1.7 38, 193 
Hotels we ee ee ee eee eee en eee 331 . 1 91, 200, 790 2. 8 275, 531 
Lodging) ROMS. o.oo S.-i dsc dc. cc nec- cetee 135 (1) 1, 214, 800 () 8, 999 
OO a Sa ee ae one 157 (1) 25, 790, 437 .8 164, 270 
ee 6 OE 6s bp odbeedhdtiddddn séebh 279, 281 49.7 | 2,076,450, 772 64. 6 7, 435 
Nonresidential buildings 
Amusement buildings. -.....-.-...------------ O84 .2 60, 016, 470 1.9 60, 992 
Cubana ei kts.. tities 6a 434362 45 d5- sed 1, 254 = 58, 863, 579 1.8 46, 941 
Factories and workshops. . -.........-.-.----.- 4,854 9 173, 045, 738 5. 4 35, 650 
ps SS 6 AP SS Pa CRY Cee wap ee oe 6, O41 11 80, 160, 491 2.5 13, 269 
Sk 5 EE ee ES SES 224, 089 39. 9 98, 585, 220 3.1 440 
Coe cation ccccgueces booed 4, 133 se 11, 043, 125 3 2, 672 
ee Eee eee SLY ey Pee appease e 340 «1 35, 572, 721 Lil 104, 626 
lta ian wikiwitien cence oh otnngssihee 1, 521 3 188, 504, 006 5.9 123, 934 
| LY PRESS eles Se pe eee ee Bie 291 “a 29, 510, 179 9 101, 41 
Public works and utilities. ..................-- 660 «l 43, 664, 992 1.4 66, 159 
Se IR. So camndcctepeececccuaane 1, 035 .2 158, 718, 052 4.9 153, 351 
SOS c OSE 4 1 Gh ed 4a bs Sect ade~ 19, 165 3.4 9, 095, 659 -3 475 
EN OS OR Rs Gere ree 1, 169 2 1, 393, 020 ie 1, 192 
Stores and warehouses_.-..-..-..--.--..-..--..- 14, 563 2.6 185, 419, 389 5.8 12, 732 
PN ee AN NEES LE TE OE 3: LE 2, 783 5 6, 167, 648 2 2, 195 
5s E Ee ee. ae hy oe MTR ape Ale I 282, 882 50. 3 1, 139, 700, 289 35. 4 4, 029 
CNA OR ts SES Ss Sh i BLS 562, 163 100.0 | 3, 2i6, 151, 061 100. 0 | 5, 721 
{ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. » 


The most important fact brought out by the table is that 64.6 
er cent of the estimated cost of all buildings for which permits were 


| issued in these cities during the calendar year 1924 was expended for 


residential buildings, while only 49.7 per cent of the total number of 
buildings for which permits were issued were for residential buildings. 
This is accounted for by the large number of private garages, 39.9 
pee cent of all buildings projected during 1924 being private garages; 

owever, only 3.1 per cent of the total estimated expenditure was 
for this class of building. 

There were 224,089 permits for private garages issued in 1924— 
more than for any other kind of building. One-family dwellings 
ranked second in number and first in estimated cost, there being 
215,170 permits issued for these homes, or 38.3 per cent of all permits 
issued, and the estimated cost of their erection was $928,317,525, or 
28.9 per cent of the cost of all classes of structures. 

The last column of the table shows the average cost per building 
as shown by the estimates on the permits issued. It must be borne 
in mind that the cost given in these tables is estimated cost and that 
quite often this will vary from the actual cost. In some cities charges 
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are made for permits in accordance with the cost of the buildings 
and in these cities, unless the city officials check up pretty stric ‘tly. 
there is a tendency on the part of the builder to give rather low esjj. 
mates. Often, too, the builder thinks the assessor will assess his 
property at a lower figure if he puts the cost low. Of course this jg 
not true as the assessor makes his own estimate of the worth of the 
property, but it has a tendency to keep the estimated costs as showy 
by the permits issued lower than they should be. 

Partly counterbalancing this is the tendency of large builders of 
dwelling houses who desire to sell their houses as soon as erected to 
report a rather high cost on the permits. A prospective buyer who 
had examined the records, of the local building inspector weuld haye 
a higher idea of the worth of the property if the cost of the building 
was shown to be rather high. 

In some cities strict watch is kept on the costs reported, and if 
the cost shown on the report is not what the building commissioner 
thinks it should be he orders it changed. In most cities, however, 
aneas the discrepancy is too great, the estimate of the "builder | is 
taken 

It will be noted that the estimated average cost of a one-fa: nly 
dwelling is $4,314. This, of course, does not include the cost of : 
lot but “only the cost of the building itself. The average cost of 
a two-family dwelling is $8,317 or $4,159 per family. The average 
cost of the multi-family dwellings i is shown to be $42,732. As these 
13,099 apartment houses were planned to house 134,774 families, 
the average cost per family provided for would be $4, 153, or ‘prac- 
tically the same as the cost per family in two-family dwellings. 

It must be borne in mind that all classes of multi-family dwellings, 
from the East Side flats to palatial Riverside Drive apartment 
houses, are included in this total. 

Among the nonresidential buildings, the average cost of educational 
buildings (schools, libraries, etc.) is shown to be higher: than’ that 
of any other group. It speaks well for the material side of our educa- 
res system at least when the average cost of buildings in this 
group is shown to be $153,351. This average cost is somewhat 
owered, too, by the inclusion in the group of some low-cost temporary 
school buildings i in a number of cities reporting. 

Table 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dee ellings for which permits were 
issued in 269 identical cities in the years 1923 and 1924. 
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TABLE 2.-—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELL- 


INGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 269 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE 
CALENDAR YEARS 1923 AND 1924, BY KIND OF DWELLING 
































Number of build- Families provided for— 
ings for which 
permits were is- 
Kind of dwelling sued Number Per cent 
1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 
1-family Po Ee eh. I ae ea ae, 211, 285 214, 213 211, 235 214, 213 46.0 47.0 
o-family dwellings......5.25..5i-...-.---.-..5.- 45, 067 43, 899 90, 134 87, 798 19.6 19.3 
i-family and 2-family dwellings with stores 
eombined i Aba einb te teba cshececcodhoteok 4, 260 4, 901 6, 697 7, 786 1.5 13:7 
Multi-family apartments._-._...........----2. 12, 925 13, 091 140,548 | 134,746 30.6 29.6 
Multi-family apartments with stores combined_ 1, 271 1, 426 10, 857 10, 886 2.4 2.4 
ny fom RT ag RUIN RBS "te 274,758 | 277,530 | 459,471 | 455,429 | 100.0 |- 100.0 














The outstanding fact brought out by this table is that for the first 
time since the eollection of these figures by the bureau there is a gain 
in the per cent of families to be housed in new one-family dwellings 
as compared with the per cent housed in that class of dwellings the 
previous year. In 1924 permits were issued for new one-family 
dwellings to provide for 47 per cent of the total number of families 
provided for m that year. In 1923 this percentage was 46 per cent 
in the same 269 cities. In the 258 cities reporting for 1921 and 1922, 
47.6 per cent of the total number of families planned for were housed 
in one-family dwellings in 1922 and 58.3 per cent in 1921. (See U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 368, p. 4.) 

There is a contrasting falling off in the percentage of families to be 
housed in apartment houses in 1924 as compared with 1923, only 
29.6 per cent of the total family quarters planned for being in apart- 

(ment housés this year compared with 30.6 per cent in 1923. 
. ‘Of:eourse;\this gain in one-family dwellings over apartment-house 
dwellings is small and not positive proof of a change in the trend of 
housing conditions, but it is a good sign. | ; 

It will be seen in Table 2 that there were fewer families planned for 
by all classes of dwellings in 1924 than in 1923, there being 455,429 
living quarters planned for in the new buildings for which permits 
were issued in 1924 as compared with 459,471 in 1923. This, too, is 
against the previous trend, as since the compilation of the figures by 
the bureau each year previous to this year had shown a gain over 
the prooaeine year. 

art 1 shows the percentage of distribution of families provided 
for in the different kinds of dwellings for the 258 identical cities from 
which reports were received in each of the four years, 1921, 1922, 
1923, phe 1924. For convenience, mast ors 8 and two-family dwell- 
ings with stores combined are grouped with two-family dwellings, 
pnd head dwellings with stores are grouped with multi-family 
wellings. 
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The above chart illustrates the percentage changes in the families 
accommodated in different classes of ym. i or the four years 
1921-1924, inclusive. é 

In 1921, 58.3 per cent of the total number of family-housing quar- 
ters planned were in one-family dwellings. This percentage decreased 
to 47.6 per cent in 1922 and to 45.8 per cent in 1923. In 1924, how- 
ever, the tide changed, and there was an increase in the percentage 
of one-family houses projected to 47.4, practically the 1922 total. 
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“ In contrast, multi-family dwellings, which in 1921 comprised only 
94.4 per cent of the total family habitations planned for, increased 
in 1922 to 31.2 per cent and in 1923 to 33 per cent. In 1924 the 

reentage decreased to exactly the 1922 level of 31.2. 

Table 3 shows the number and cost of each of the different kinds 
of buildings for the 269 identical cities from which reports were re- 
ceived in 1923 and 1924 and the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the number and in the cost in 1924 as compared with 1923. 


Tse 3-—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 269 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING CALENDAR YEARS 1923 AND 19%, BY 
KIND OF BUILDING 











——— 


















































Buildings for which permits were issued Per cent of in- ~ 
crease (+) or 
decrease (—) in 
> year 1924 com- 
Kind of building 1923 1924 pared with 
year 1923 
Number Cost Number Cost Number} Cost 
Residential buildings 
j-family dwellings...........,...--..- 211, 235 | $881, 569, 529 | 214,213 | $925, 226, 344 +1.4 +5. 0 
family dwellings... ....- -esten-----| 45, 067 362, 652,290 | 43, 899 365, 702,811 —2.6 +.8 
j-family and 2-family dwellings with 
store, combined -... .. -.225.---.--- 4, 260 42, 400, 120 4, 901 48, 947,222 | +15.0} +154 
Multi-family dwellings............... 12, 925 551, 346, 257 | 138,091 559, 623, 244 +L3 +15 
Multifamily dwellings with stores 
pe SOU SSUES p ES ae 1, 271 51, 204, 646 1, 426 54, 807,743 | +12.2 +7.0 
pi SS yy a ae eee Fs Tae 237 106, 159, 417 331 91, 200,790 | +397] —141 
OE es 46 686, 230 135 1, 214, 800 | +193.5 | +77.0 
2 7 oS Og REC SS Pe ae 123 21, 528, 950 156 25, 740,487 | +26.8; +-19.6 
SEPP RSE IS’ «39 i Sie E 275, 164 | 2, 017, 547, 489 | 278,152 | 2, 072, 463, 391 +11 +2.7 
Nonresidential buildings 
Amusement buildings.......-...-..-- 835 53, 913, 737 1 59, 291,470 | +17.5] +10.0 
eS | Se ede ete te Stee 1, 012 45, 770, 128 58, 126,875 | +22.4} -+27.0 
Factories and workshops____.......-- 5, 132 161, 500, 065 4, 843 172, 916, 738 —5.6 +7.1 
Pulilic garages. ..-......-.---. ca ae 4, 612 52, 342, 838 6, 032 80, 028, 241 | +30.8] +52.9 
Private garages... ......-.-...-.....- 221, 825 110, 563, 189 | 223,411 98, 472, 750 +7} —10.9 
Service Stations - ..-i....s.......-...-- 3, 043 9, 772, 783 090 10,970,825 | +34.4} +123 
Insteeuenenne ooh 2. ib Ak 246 37, 624, 370 339 35, 547,721 | +37.8 —5. 5 
Office buildings. ..........-..i......- 1, 494 173, 571, 658 1, 520 188, 404, 006 +17 +8. 5 
sg pT pally 2 Reree aia 162 21, 232, 556 291 29,510,179 | +79.64 +39.0 
Public works and utilities..........-- 473 49, 899, 643 660 43, 664,902 | +39.5 |) —12.5 
Schools and libraries - ..:....+.-..-... 972 155, 742, 271 1, 033 158, 605, 052 +6. 3 +18 
oe RE, CTS Ge ee CS ons SO Ree 23, 142 8, 451, 577 | 19,020 9,055,229 | —17.8 +7.1 
Stables and barns -..........<..--.--- 1, 004 1, 316, 652 1, 166 1, 386, 320 +6. 6 +5.3 
Stores and warehouses --........____. 14, 551 192, 912,895 | 14,472 185, 094, 826 —.5 —4,1 
MGs 2S LO. ii. 1, 127 7, 533, 054 2, 776 6, 046, 648 | +146.3 | —19.7 
,. ERLE AR ESE ae 279, 720 | 1, 082, 147, 416 | 281, 873 } 1, 137, 121, 872 +.8 +5.1 
LE 554, 884 | 3, 099, 694, 905 | 560,025 | 3, 209, 585, 263 +.9 ABS 





As brought out by Table 3, there was an increase of only nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent in the total number of buildings for which permits 
were issued in 1924 over the year 1923, The total estimated expendi- 
tures to be made increased in the same period 3.5 per cent. 

_ In 1923 the total estimated expenditure of money for new buildings 
increased 23.4 per cent over 1922 (see U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties 
d Bul. No. 368, p. 5). In 1922 the increase in expenditure planned was 

58.3 per cent over 1921 (see U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. 
No. 347, p.4). The smallness in the increase in estimated expenditure 
7 of money in 1924 over 1923 as compared with the increase in previous 
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years would seem to indicate that the peak of construction had aboy 
been reached, taking the country as a whole. 

The largest increase in both number and cost was in lodging houses 
there being an increase of 193.5 per cent in this class of building jy 
1924 over 1923 and 77 per cent in the estimated cost of these buildings 
for the same period. | 

There was a larger increase in both the number and the cost of 
churches than in amusement buildings, the former increasing 224 
per cent in number and 27 pe cent in estimated cost, while the latter 
increased 17.5 per cent and 10 per cent in number and cost, respec. 


tively. 
Stores and warehouse buildings were the only class of structures 
showing a decline in both number and cost. The number of these 


mercantile buildings decreased only one-half of 1 per cent, but the 
estimated expenditures for such buildings decreased 4.1 per cent. 

Residential buildings increased more in number than nonres- 
dential buildings but less in cost, the increase in the number of build- 
ings for residential purposes being 1.1 per cent and for nonresidential 
purposes eight-tenths of 1 per cent, while the increase in the estimated 
costs was 2.7 per cent in the case of residential buildings and 5.1 per 
cent in the case of nonresidential buildings. 

Table 4 shows the number of families provided with dwellings in 
new buildings and the ratio of such families to each 10,000 of popula- 
tion according to the 1920 census and according to the population for 
jeer specified year in each city from which data were received for 1923 
and 1924. 

It will be noted that the ratio of families provided for is based 
both on the population according to the 1920 census and on the esti- 
mated population for the specified year. The ratio is worked on the 
two different bases because it is thought many people would prefer the 
1920 figures as they are the latest exact population figures, The other 
population figures are estimates, but they are undoubtedly more 
nearly right for their respective years than the 1920 census figures. 
The estimates were made by the Census Bureau of the United States 
Department of Commerce. It will be seen that for some cities no 
estimate of population was made. 

The table shows complete reports from 269 cities in 1923. These 
cities had a population according to the 1920 census of 37,158,648 
and provided new dwelling facilities for 459,471 families, or at the rate 
of 123.7 to each 10,000 of population. In 1924 the 274 cities reporting 
had a population according to the 1920 census of 37,329,841. New 
housing accommodations were provided for in these cities for 456,766 
families or at the rate of 122.4 to each 10,000 of population. If the 
population for the specified year is used the ratio per each 10,000 of 
population is 115.7 for 1923 and 112.1 for 1924. 

n 1921 the ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of popula- 
tion, according to the estimated population for that year, was 59./ 
for the 258 citiesreporting. In 1922 this ratio increased to 97.8 for the 
266 cities from which reports were received for that year. (5¢é 
MonrTuty Lasor Review, June, 1924, p. 149.) It will thus be seen 
that the peak ratio was reached in 1923. 

This year the honor of providing the most new homes according (0 
population goes to a Southern city instead of a Western one. 
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1923 Long Beach provided new dwellings at the rate of 1,038.1 to 
each 10,000 of population, according to the estimated population for 
1923, the California city being the only city to provide homes at the 
rate of over 1,000 to each 10,000 of population. For 1924, Miami, 
Fla., provided for 9,162 families, or at the rate of 2,248.9 new habita- 
tions to each 10,000 of population, according to the estimate of popula- 
tion for 1924. This is the highest ratio attained by any city since 
the bureau has been compiling records. 

The following is a list of the five cities having the highest ratio of 
families provided for to each 10,000 of population according to the 
estimated population for the year spesiiok: for each year since the 
compilation of such records. 





1921 1923 
Tobe Benes: os ----6 xe ---~<0 O31. 9 i.dong Beich...u-..-- 2-2 sce 1, 038. 1 
lop Angeles J .. i 22-22 320. 9 | Los Angeles._......._.-.--- 657. 4 
ee Cl a She Bae a 611.1 
Direvenote as 4s = --- ose ---45 240. & 1. drvingtom.....s.-. -.- 432. 1 
Lakewood. 234 24 .. <).250.. 4% ROL: 3:7 Lakewooen. ...- 2... ak 381. 3 
. 1922 1924 
lone Beselei ss: ...2 ss... 24 B61. Oa etiomieoges -.. el... 2, 248. 9 
Py ee ee I. 4. eee 501. 2 
[abewoog.s.. = --.6gu---~i 358. 9 | Los Angeles !__..__.___-_..-- 448.3 
eS a) ee 268. 1 #San Diego-.............2..- 378. 0 
East Cleveland...........-.-. 267. 6 | Long Beach..._________---- 346. 8 


In 1924 Long Beach fell from the leading place, which it had held 
since 1921, to fifth place and Miami rose to first place, with the 
phenomenal building ratio of 2,248.9 families provided for to each 
10,000 of the city’s population. In other words, it built a dwelling 
place for one family to each five of the city’s inhabitants. 

It will be noticed that California has had two or more cities in 


‘this ligt, of the five leading home builders in each of the four years. 


The only other State to show two cities in one year was Ohio in 1922, 
with Labarsod and East Cleveland, both suburbs of Cleveland. 

Los Angeles is the only city among the 10 largest cities of the 
United States to find its way into this select group. However, New 
York, with a ratio of 157.1 in 1924, and Chicago, with 122, continue 
to show a higher ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of the 
peers than the country as a whole. Detroit is another large 

uilder of homes. The Census Bureau did not estimate the popu- 
lation there for 1924, but based on the 1920 population Detroit pro- 
vided homes for 259.2 families to each 10,000 of population. 
_ Many cities seem to have built homes enough to supply the demand 
if a falling off in such construction is any indication. In other cities, 
however, the demand for homes is still far in excess of the supply. 





rath Paton of Los Angeles not estimated for 1924, so 1923 population figures are used as a basis for 
0. 
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7 Ratio of 
pate of sishiiee AaMmilies 
. . miles tim Provide, 
on ol Population| provided | population | for to , 4 
City and State Year provided as of for to each as of 10,000 of 
for 1920 census| 10,000 of specified | population 
population year as of 
as of 1920 specified 
year 
pS TE BE | 1923 719 208, 435 34. 5 e ii 
| 1924 Sg eRe 55. 4 SS 
Alameda, Calif...............-...- | 1923 307 28, 806 106. 6 30, 759 99.3 
| 1924 ERR apa en. 152. 1 31, 317 139.9 
Ps. Wicks at cca cateetecte 1923 815 113, 344 71.9 117, 375 69, 4 
1924 are oe 58. 1 118, 527 55. 5 
DEINE Fn 's cca eennncquteesans 1923 375 73, 502 51.0 87, 329 49 9 
1924 2, Te eae 68. 3 89, 740 55.9 
PE a. See MR 1923 295 60, 331 48.9 64, 368 45, 8 
1924 2 ere SR 65. 5 65, 303 60. 5 
Apmemeems TA. Fé iinuccs. ec 1923 223 33, 525 66. 5 34, 336 64. 9 
1924 | § A ee 47.1 34, 568 45.7 
po ee Pee ee ears. 1923 83 29, 767 27.9 32, 368 25.6 
1924 a ee 61.5 33, 111 55.3 
AIECEs Fhe © caubesneaaeeeees~s 1923 484 28, 507 169. 8 30, 394 159, 2 
1924 OL Beene pews 145. 2 30, 934 133. 8 
PS EEE Sd 1923 8, 792 200, 616 189. 0 222, 963 170, 1 
| 1924 3,333 |.......-...- 166. 1 227, 710 146. 4 
Adee Olt, TE, FE oik cnce esc vane | 1923 697 50, 707 137. 5 52, 349 133. ] 
| 7924 gg ee 145. 7 §2, 818 139, 9 
DES BL sd ccgnttoinnine<os os | 1923 68 36, 192 18. 8 36, 742 18. 5 
| 3924 _ SR ee 17.4 36, 899 17.1 
SE a ooo Sddtdin camden ces. 1923 227 52, 548 43. 2 54, 264 41,8 
1924 Ry ee 32.0 54, 7 30.7 
REE Tcdh, ohcwcalidiabe sane 1923 302 36, 397 83. 0 38, 551 78. 3 
| 1924 REE 79.4 30, 652 72.9 
Baltimore, S60. 25 ii. + 1923 5, 152 723, 826 70, 2 7738, 580 66, 6 
| 1924 SF ie: 75.3 784, 988 70.4 
Bangor, Me..-..2..-.2....-2L21..- | 1923 5d 25, 978 20.8 6, 402 20.5 
| 1924 SRR S: 29. 3 26, 523 27 
Battle Creek, Mich.............-- | 1923 428 36, 164 118.3 092 106.8 
1924 948) 14352 45- 43535 75. 2 41, 214 66.0 
De Cn ok cits kn eticnnn yn 1923 29 47, 554 6.1 48, 415 6.0 
| 31924 _& ee eee 11.6 48, 661 11.3 
pS oe ee eee oe ee Dae | 1923 879 76, 754 114.5 84, 398 104.1 
| 1924 ee P OLOTY ee 99.3 86, 582 88.0 
Berkeley, Calif.............--..... 1923 2, 015 56, 063 359. 4 62, 995 319.9 
2 1924 ig Re PNSe 3365. 9 64, 602 291.5 
Bethlehem, Pa................ Ju..} 1923 159 50, 358 31. 6 5Y, 628 26.7 
1924 Miah. centiumiic nia 44,5 61, 228 36. 6 
Binghamton, N. Y-.............-- 1923 604 66, 800 90. 4 73, 416 82.3 
1924 _ Seee Gace 5L. 3 75, 307 45. 5 
Birmingham, Ala_...........--~-- 1923 3, 138 178, 806 175. 5 195, 904 160. 2 
1924 ¢ > oem 201. 7 200, 785 } 179.6 
Bloomington, M............-.-.-- 1923 lil 28, 725 38. 6 29, 709 37.4 
1924 BE Wotessc-nete teak 40. 4 30, 140 38.5 
Bestom Mags. aiid. 4i--liiii-. 1923 3, 577 748, 060 47.8 770, 460 46.4 
1924 I ce aka aSe 62. 6 776, 783 60.3 
Bridgeport, Comn.........-.....-- 1923 169 143, 535 li. 1 Re thdcccies 
1924 _ eee wo 20.0 (1) A. etecaed 
gees, BeOMe no  seecedce scam 1923 244 66, 254 36. 8 69, 633 35. 
1924 OM 61.3. 204i 32.3 76, 599 30.3 
po ge COR SEES a Ae 1923 367 | 37, 748 97.2 41, 336 88. 8 
1924 Weis ta 98, 5 42, 361 87. 
Butiehes Mo: X <lscacesd-...- ceeds 1923 4, 262 506, 775 $4.1 536, 718 79.4 
1924 Wee biitcks.--cou 93. 4 545, 273 86. ! 
Butte, Meee ds. ii. eK 1923 ll 41, 611 2.6 42, 409 2.6 
1924 ig POR NS BS 42, 638 . 
Cambridge, Mass...........-.-.-.- 1923 288 109, 694 26.3 111, 444 25. 
1924 GOO. uu ee 66.3 111, 944 59 
Cama, Thi Dic itbidecs si. ceded 1923 458 116, 309 39.4 124, 157 36.9 
1924 | Ree 42.0 126, 309 38. 
Gl TN. . 5. oo wae eonckanek 1923 1, 679 87, 091 192. 8 99, 248 169 
1924 LO 845-2845 eaes 132. 3 102, 754 112 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.........<..... 1923 495 45, 566 108. 6 50, 163 98. 
1924 GP Gésdeaciscdc 115. 4 51, 477 102. 
© > ae aepeere an 1923 77 67, 957 11.3 71, 245 10 
1924 if Be Bedag ORS 3.7 72, 185 3 
Charleston, W. Va_.....--..-...-.- 1923 505 39, 607 127.5 45, 596 110. 
1924 BPE fencashdaiaiell 68. 4 47, 308 57. 





1 Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
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qTapis 4--NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILDINGS 


AND 


THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 
































‘ Ratio of 

Fever J of iieeniia ee 

N : milies istimate provided 

mais of Population! provided | population | for to each 

City and State Year | provided as of for to each as of 10,000 of 

for 1920 census} 10,000 of specified | population 
population year as of 
as of 1920 specified 
year 

Charlotte, N. C...-.0------<-<=2--- 1923 795 46, 338 171.6 50, 780 156. 6 
1924 | eS Bo 183. 9 52, 049 163. 7 
Chattanooga, Temm_--....-.....--. 1923 259 57, 895 44.7 60, 163 43.6 
1924 ERR os 57.9 65, 927 50.8 
Cheltes, Ma sic nano <2 co sey--- pe | 43, 187 = ; po 052 19. 3 
ee * Eye ‘ >; 157 28. 0 
Cotes, PR. dcktinese~- << aye --- = pi 58, 030 ao 64, 697 22. 9 
Same Bh en ; 66, 602 30.3 
Cntets, TH. inno sg--- ~~ ane 1923 33, 589 | 2,701, 705 124.1 | 2,886, 121 116.2 
af 1924 36 Gee fo... ew 132.9 | 2,942, 605 122.0 
Chicopee, Mass.......---......-.-- -— = 36, 214 i | 40, 111 127.9 
eee SE * { 41, 225 165, 2 
Ce Th. dcbttctn coc amss- | 1938 1, ons 44, 995 222. 9 | 55, 968 184.0 

r+, ---- ioe -f Bie — (ee. eee 179. 1 | 59, 103 . 
Cineinnati, Ohio............-...-- om = 401, 247 47.3 | 406, 312 46. : 
ae Se 61.5 | 407, 835 60. 5 
Clarksburg, Wi.V@.,-..........--- | = | = 27, 869 es | = 480 61.4 
ces too: | ML. ;ee....sadem .9 | , 941 73. 5 
Cleweland, Oliies. 2s.~.---2 4. cue -- Le He 796, 843 89.4 | 888, 519 80.2 
/  Qie... i oee 103. 5 912, 502 90. 4 
Citta, IN. Ti es-te---- 2. an. 1922 901 26, 470 340. 4 31, 734 283. 9 
3 rs 1924 | a -- 233. 1 33, 238 185. 6 
Colorado Springs, Colo. -....-.--- Ls = 30, 105 96. 3 OF ID. adnan Adee 
Ane - i oor . BF ;@ie ae oe 73.7 ~ call Sees .0 
Cplmeibie, Bi Gag naa cs. dtm o- i = 37, 524 as 20, 688 64.0 
pe ir ; , 306 38.2 
Colne, Gtinen.<.....-.< us... = = 31, 125 71.6 33, 110 67. 4 
eo, «- ) aay, | Be ies “. BRR... ee ge 31.2 33, 677 28. 8 
Columbus, Ohio_..........-....-- = ;= 237, 031 = 4 261, 082 122.9 
>. aes \.) oye. | Baie: “SG... 4 Jae 154. 3 209 136. 4 
Council Bluffs, Ilowa._.........--- 1923 509 36, 162 140.8 38, 637 131.7 
- hei 1924 - | ae < 69. 7 39, 344 64. 1 
Covington, BW inet... ..s-se-+-- = > 57, 121 43.8 57, 877 43. 2 
we. . Lage. o6 BAe 8 = ee 62.0 58, 093 60. 9 
Cramston, R. Tiwiucc-..... <> am 1923 279 29, 407 94.9 32, 398 86. I 
Cos 1924 Ge £........2t sae 163. 2 33, 253 144.3 
Cumberland, Mdu_.-- ~~ --4-=-0--- | 1923 158 29, 837 50.3 32, 361 48. 8 
idk os ey we | 1924 SRE, ..0. Slee pe 70. 7 33, 051 63. 8 
ogy Be eh RE Epes be re 158, 976 =? 177, 274 199. 7 
Veen fe oe | wi £ @ Ses. 28 4 187, 862 223. 1 
ji en a Pee 1923 10 33, 776 58. 9 35, 805 55. 6 
iat 1924 | a ae. 63. 7 36, 413 59. 0 
Javenport, Iowa... --....-<..--- a = 56, 727 = : 61, 262 43.3 
Seas. les | Met  aee.. 2 ee 62, 5 39.6 
Te ens, ee... ne oa se 1923 1,096 152, 549 71.4 165, 530 G5. 3 
rs 1924 Ge t.... cdc 64, 2 169, 236 57.9 
A lo eh AN ee — = 43, 818 og ¢. : 11h 1 
eee i pt | et SE ae 9,3 127. 1 
jp Set tho ie da i 3 = 256, 491 : . 3 ae 081 12 b 
Des Moines, lowa....____...._._. 1923 1,506} 126, 468. 126. 2 140,923.) 5 113.3 
Detroi 1924 i Se. 4...... ce bee 100. 9 145, 053 88. 6 
ly Ht chien co ccingathece- 1923 22, 764 993, 678 229. 1 ty ee ee 
Du 1924 y 5 er 259. 2 Wt A onan cel 
Ge, BON 1923 185 39, 141 47.3 39, 372 47.9 
Dolath: M 1924 | + 49.1 39, 438 48.7 
eS Ee es ge 1923 783 98, 917 79. 7 106, 289 741 
tat Ch 1924 - jaar es 72.2 108, 395 65.9 
ne... menos bt = 35, 967 = 3 42, = $4.3 
2 ee ae | es 3836} eee 162. 1 43, 133. 0 
East Cleveland, Ohio __........._- 1923 807 27, 292 295. 7 33, 820 238. 6 
P 1924 ee Sed 250. 6 35, 686 191.7 
OS a aa bs is 33, 813 = : 4 720 26.9 
FOE BE + 265 33. 6 
Fast Orange, N. J__........-..---- 1933 az | 50,710 127. 6 56, 601 14 3 
sn blll a ; ; 160. 4 
East. St. Louis, M_...........___. 1923 584 66, 767 87.5 69, 729 $3.8 
ih mM 1924 3 91.2 70, 576 86. 3 
RE tik. ee 190 [ 27, 454 69. 2 27, 987 67.9 
1924 , | es By wad 80.1 28, 139 78.2 








' Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILDINGS 
































AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 Anp OF 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continneg 
P R il 10 of 
Batic of * families 
amilies stimated | provide 
Mamie of Population | provided | population | for to a 
City and State Year eer yp as of for to each asof | 10,000 of 
ier 1920 census| 10,000 of | specified | population 
population year as of 
as of 1920 Specified 
year 
Pe We occ. 1923 849 95, 783 88. 6 103, 947 81.7 
1924 $70 |......---..- 90. 8 eee 
SS ES EB nn coach ee oen 1923 57 45, 393 12. 6 48, 354 11.8 
1924  g SS Ee 34. 6 49, 200 31.9 
Sad; Deter sc csc. 1923 514 77, 560 66.3 |. 96,319 53.4 
1924 ER a2... 19.9 100, 624 15.3 
RS LP Se 1923 470 | 93, 372 50. 3 112, 571 41.8 
1924 Te lentes ae Tah aw 77.8 (!) Cs 
EL ee 1923 1,151 | 37, 234 309. 1 41, 465 277.6 
1924 EMD. [oe 0- cho nen 307.8 42, 674 268, 5 
eee, Be. cost ee 1923 797 | 85, 264 93. 5 90, 569 88.0 
1924 |g RARSASEE BB, 74.1 92, 085 68. 6 
ee, Bienes = 1923 128 40, 120 31.9 42, 511 30 | 
1924 og STS OR. 42.9 43, 194 39.8 
Pall River, Mame: 2. ....<-:---2.-.. 1923 564 120, 485 46.8 120, 912 46. 6 
1924 ge Be 43.7 121, 034 43.5 
Prgweare, Man§<.)-. 55-5... 1923 172 41, 029 41.9 42, 183 40,8 
1924 a ES 70. 0 42, 513 67 
0 I eee 1923 1, 990 91, 599 217.3 117, 968 168.7 
1924 SEE tees askchanan 141.3 . SS _ 
Pure wayne, IG. <:2-.---i +2 .-. 1923 1, 533 86, 549 177.1 93, 573 163.8 
1924 ee 166. 5 95, 697 150, 6 
Pere “Werth; Teme <5 225-05 2-526. 1923 1, 597 106, 482 150. 0 143, 821 110.0 
1924 ‘Go } Ree 109. 7 148, 107 78.9 
te SRR eee oe 1924 462 45, 086 102. 5 56, 725 81.4 
a aS BLT ere 1923 154 44, 255 |, 34.8 46, 877 32.9 
1924 gs RR ees 31.9 47, 626 9.6 
Rr ree OE ee 1923 656 55, 378 118. 5 69, 054 95.0 
1924 ph SIRE SMA Ssh. Le 273. 9 72, 962 207.9 
Grand Rapids, Mich_..........--- 1923 1, 083 137, 634 78. 7 145, 947 74.2 
1924 yf | ee age < 76. 1 148, 322 70.7 
Ag ke RL 1923 194 31, 017 62.5 33, 100 58.6 
1924 IS es 50.0 33, 695 46.0 
Hagerstown, Md__..........._---- 1924 198 28, 064 70. 6 30,745 64.4 
Beeeeeth, Gane ss. escapees 1923 287 39, 675 72.3 #1, 458 69.2 
1924 a EES. 98. 3 41, 911 %.1 
Hammond, Ind...........-...---- 1923 782 36, 004 217. 2 46, 608 167.8 
s 1924 «9 eee 260. 2 48, 497 193. 2 
Hamtramck, Mich....-.....-...-- 1923 553 48, 615 113.8 69, 689 9. 
1924 ee i i 68. 7 75, 710 
pS ee a ee 1923 736 75, 917 96. 9 81, 129 
1924 RE tsk int dhe 76. 1 82, 275 
ree, Oot. 2.3. ccc 8k 1923 1, 560 138, 036 113.0 a: SS —-- 
1924 EER ARR as 168. 9 156, 167 
Pg eee ae 1923 134 53, 884 24.9 57, 
1924 oS RR 13.0 58, 411 
OR, POs is vo se se 1923 219 32, 277 67.9 34, 737 
1924 gg NRE Pre. 103. 5 y 
Highland Park, Mich__.......---- 1923 780 46, 499 167.7 62, 911 
1924 gg RESET SSG bs 200. 4 67, 600 
HieGeies; Ni Pooch. es 1923 9 63, 166 13 a 
1924 Det ee. 2% | a 
Pivbyoied, Bieib. 5). 3 a a 1923 262 60, 203 43.5 61, 094 
1924 CB RS eR 62. 8 61, 349 
po REE ee eS Se 1923 2, 875 138, 276 207.9 154, 970 
1924 _ RE CN 215.8 a = 
Huntington, W. Va_........------ 1923 984 50, 177 196. 1 57, 918 
1924 «SPOR SEs. 190. 5 61, 701 
Indianapolis, Ind_..........------ 1923 3, 638 314, 194 115.8 342, 718 
1924 $, 67 |....-.-..-4. 122.4 351, 073 
Drpattom, FN Tice liicsewtine ene 1923 1, 313 25, 480 515.3 30, 384 
1924 ST hctnecentene 625. 2 31 
Fey MESO ae eiicrncginn due 1923 347 48, 374 71.7 54, 482 
1924 BP Le asnsenpaien 49. 6 56, 227 
Jacksonville, Fla_...........---..-- 1923 877 91, 558 95. 8 100, 046 
1924 gg SERRE 5 92.3 102, 471 
Jamestown, N. Y.........-.---.-- 1923 216 38, 917 55 5 41 
1924 ok 75. 8 42, 449 
Seay Clty, TH) Fs cdcincnnnicpingee- 1923 2, 438 298, 103 81.8 309, 034 
1924 BOF bowcicvciiotes 82. 4 312, 157 
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qTasLe 4.-NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILDINGS 


é 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OFS 


\ND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF 


PECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 











‘Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 


46539°—25+——-11 





























' Ratio of 

patie of families 

families | Estimated | provided 

Maas Population; provided | population | for to each 
City and State Year — provided as of for to each as of 10,000 of 
for 1920 census! 10,000 of specified | population 
population year as of 
as of 1920 | specified 
year 

JohnstowN, PEsecacccossch-cn<--- 1923 519 67, 327 77.1 69, 966 74.2 
1924 pS ERR BE 124. 2 70, 720 118, 2 
Joplin, M0....-.--------+--------- 1923 15 29, 902 5.0 ee aoe Mh atawsdin seas 
1924 gg SERS 16.7 Bp oe RAS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.......-.......-- 1923 298 48, 487 61:5 51, 749 57.6 
, 1924 on RE tS: 47.8 52, 681 44. 0 
Kansas City, Kams....-..........- 1923 879 101, 177 86.9 115, 781 75.9 
1924 ly RT BIE Le 92.3 121, 762 76. 7 
Kansas City; Bement ~<-5 525 <us~-es 1923 6, 427 324, 410 198. 1 351, 819 182. 7 
1924 See $. 2.3 ce ee 144.1 359, 650 130. 0 
Keirny, NN. Giada #ie+--- 5 ony s<ee 1923 309 26, 724 115. 6 29, 629 104. 3 
1924 OE Te RR 168. 4 30, 460 147.7 
Kenesha, Wines cae =. <2 2-4 canes 1923 287 40, 472 70. 9 46, 662 61.5 
1924 RRR Raia ate, 105. 8 48, 886 87.6 
Kineston, Ni Bade. <<. hcksenee 1923 159 26, 688 59. 6 26, 969 59.0 
1924 TS RE Bare 46.5 27, 049 45.8 
Kueeville, ‘Tite bae-s+-5-n.nue--. 1923 982 77, 818 126. 2 88, 869 110.5 
1924 RY eo. 139. 8 | 92, 166 118.0 
Kokomo, [iii ce----~4~2-40-<<- 1923 379 30, 067 126. 1 34, 565 109. 6 
1924 Se RE es. §2. § 35, 710 44.2 
Lelewood, Gis 24.4<-- 5-2 <asoves 1923 1, 956 41, 732 468. 7 51, 304 381.3 
1924 Sp RRRES Er a 449.1 54, 039 346. 8 
Lancaster, Piiesenae.~--~i~2-0,<-.. 1923 322 53, 150 60. 6 55, 285 58. 2 
1924 8 A ley oes 58. 7 | 55, 895 55. 8 
Lansing, Mieco. xs ~~--s.ax-... 1923 1, 019 57, 327 177. 8 | 65, 871 154. 7 
1924 Fe r= 141.3 | 68, 312 118. 6 
Lawrence, Mass.............:....| 1923 1, 283 94, 270 136. 1 | 97, 289 131.9 
1924 Pt aS eee 48.6 | 98, 152 46. 7 
Lewisten, Biases ce. -) 4.0 -48---- 1923 319 31, 791 100.3 | 33, 790 94. 4 
1924 SEs Mer 36. 8 | 34, 361 34. 1 
Leineton, BWiee. eo4--- 44 -2a-~.- 1923 143 41, 534 34.4 | 43, 672 32. 7 
1924 ERR he 53.0 | 44, 284 49.7 
Lie, ORRias. as. ----5.0aape-s | 1923 344 41, 326 83.2} 44,757 76.9 
| 1924 Be Wis sc dc nnd 104.3 | 45, 737 94. 2 
= Lincoln, NeMireno......i2-0ss- ..| 1933 476 54, 948 86.6 | 58, 761 81.0 
1924 i RRS. ae 96. 8 59, 851 88. 9 
Little Rock, Ark.................- | 1923 695 65, 142 106. 7 70, 916 98. 0 
1924 ERE Raertne 142. 2 72, 566 127.6 
Long Beach, Calif.......i.......-.. | 1923 7, 185 55, 593 1, 292. 4 69, 214 1, 038. 1 
1924 , 2 OF eee aes 519. 7 83, 106 347. 6 
heme, ORG pie ie. 22.55.54 44)---- 1923 226 37, 205 60. 6 40, 527 55. 8 
1924 Se &..0...4--00e 124. 7 41, 393 112.3 
Los Angeles, Calif................. 1923 43, 842 576, 673 760. 3 666, 853 657. 4 
. 1924 Sg Re tees 518. 4 pag SSERRERE ES SHR 
Louisville, Ky_.................-- 1923 2, 303 234, 891 98. 0 257, 671 89. 4 
1924 ) Sy Bearer 116. 1 258, 105. 5 
Lowell, Bieta ce. hue ee. 1923 112, 759 46. 6 115, 089 45.7 
1924 RR Fe Feo" 23. 0 115, 755 22. 4 
Lynchburg, Witu. 24........4--.-- 1923 92 30, 070 30. 6 30, 277 30. 4 
1924 | es Benet 39. 6 30, 336 39. 2 
Lyme, MAGN. caus... ~ ise... 1923 246 99, 148 24.8 102, 683 24. 0 
1924 | ey Gees 31.7 103, 693 30. 3 
MeMecsports Wit. ic......-<..1.... 1923 187 46, 781 40. 0 48, 255 38. 8 
1924 SPE Beet 62.0 48, 676 59. 6 
Monon, Gail oi hs ele 1923 212 52, 995 40. 0 56, 331 37.6 
1924 | RR 47.9 57, 284 44.3 
MaGieon, Wises. on. .... 5 custi--- 1923 677 38, 378 176. 4 42, 519 159. 2 
1924 Sa ae apt e 136. 3 45, 202 115. 7 
Melon, Magia. 55... .4:.4>--.. 1923 293 49, 103 59.7 50, 797 57.7 
i 1924 Sea 106. 7 51, 281 102. 2 
Manchester, N. H___...........-. 1923 370 78, 384 47.2 81, 383 45. 5 
1924 4 SRE A 66. 7 82, 240 63. 6 
Mansfield, Ohio. _..._....-..2---. 1923 267 27, 824 96. 0 30, 366 87.9 
: 1924 6 TEER aie es 86. 4 31, 093 77.5 
Marion, Ohio..............2....-- 1923 224 27, 891 80. 3 30, 831 72.7 
1924 BP. hedede - bas 58. 4 31, 671 51.5 
Medford, Mass__.........-.si-.-. 1923 662 39, 038 169. 6 44, 782 147.8 
1924 5 183. 4 46, 424 154, 2 
Memphis, Tenn... ............-- 1923 2, 136 162, 351 131.6 170, 067 125. 6 
1924 Shan cecocues 147.6 172, 276 139. 1 
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TaBLe 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILDINGg 


AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 


AND OF 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—C ontinne; 








City and State 


Number of 
families 
provided 
for 


Population 
as of 
1920 census 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of 1920 


Estimated 
population 
as of 
specified 
year 





Meriden, Conn 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 
Meline, Il 
Montclair, N. J 
Montgomery, Ala 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Muncie, Ind 
Muskegon, Mich 
Muskogee, Okla 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N.J 
Newark, Ohio 

New Bedford, Mass 
New Britain, Conn 


New Brunswick, N. J 


New York, N. Y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
WOE: VO cok nnoccee bile Seidel 


Norristown, Pa.... 


Oakland, Calif... 
Oak Park, Il 
Ogden, Utah............... 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILDINGS 
AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF 
ESTIMATED POPULATION§0F SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 
































Ratio of 

yee of - ” families 

‘amilies stimat provided 

Nember of Population} provided | population | for to each 

City and State Year provided as of for to each as of 10,000 of 

for 1920 census} 10,000 of | specified | population 
population year as 0 
as of 1920 specified 
year 

oklahoma City, Okla..........--- 1923 1, 418 91, 295 155. 3 101, 150 140. 2 
1924 yar 85.7 104, 080 75.1 
(ena: OE Sint ---- 5-5 00h8--- 1923 1, 954 191, 601 101.8 204, 382 95.5 
1924 ey Ra 106. 9 208, 025 98. 4 
dente, 1h. Uh addi ~---4-d0kd---- 1923 107 33, 268 32. 2 34, 629 30. 9 
1924 SR are 42.1 35, 004 40. 0 
(shkosh, WiBissean-----.-s0ns---- 1923 120 33, 162 36. 2 33, 197 36.1 
1924 | aR a ee 38.9 33, 207 38.8 
pasadena, Calif.......-..-....---- 1923 1, 825 45, 354 402. 4 53, 388 341.8 
1924 ly RR 344.8 55, 110 283. 8 
Senate, 0, Edin nsc>---4~5~555--- 1923 544 63, 841 85, 2 67, 111 81.1 
1924 EER ee 75.0 689.045 70.4 
Paterson, N. J.-...---.-.-.------- 1923 955 135, 875 70.3 139, 579 68. 4 
1924 (Be 53. 2 140, 637 51.4 
Pawtucket, R. I.........-.....--- 1923 763 64, 248 118.8 68, 799 110.9 
1924 —, RR 110.8 70, 099 101. 6 
Pensacola, Fia.............-..--.- 1924 150 31, 035 48. 3 34, 766 43.1 
OD ee, de oak aicn 1923 432 76, 121 56.8 79, 675 54.2 
1924 RR a 54.9 80, 619 51.8 
Perth Amboy, N. J......-.-...--- 1923 74 41, 707 17.7 45, 162 16. 4 
1924 RE 41.7 46, 149 37.7 
Petersburg, Va.....--.-....-...--- 1923 62 31, 012 20. 0 , 294 18. 1 
1924 RRS ee 13.9 35, 003 12.3 
Philadelphia, Pa.................- 1923 8,972 | 1,823,779 49.°2 | 1,922, 788 46. 7 
1924 i HRP 62.7} 1,951, 076 58.6 
0" i Ale Ce Ae 1923 204 29, 053 70.2 33, 899 60. 2 
1924 RR 135.3 35, 284 11.4 
i en 1923 2, 577 588, 343 43.8 613, 442 42.0 
1924 8 yp RB ha. 45.5 626, O15 42.8 
Pittsfield, Mass...............-... 1923 129 41, 763 30. 9 45, 239 28.5 
1924 OY RRR 68. 7 46, 232 62.1 
NS ER ees 1923 311 27, 700 112.3 30, 276 102. 7 
1924 a. 97.5 31, 012 87.1 
— a SEE See 1923 96 34, 273 28.0 41, 389 23.2 
1924 | RE ee 58. 6 43, 422 46.3 
PPO, en. 5 eno cea soe 1923 148 25, 944 57.0 28, 496 51.9 
1924 | | eee 54.7 20, 225 48. 6 
eee, We 1923 378 69, 272 54. 6 73, 129 51.7 
1924 SS ee 47.3 74, 231 44.2 
Portland, Oreg_..........-...----- 1923 4, 079 258, 288 157.9 273, 621 149.1 
1924 ¢ | eer 186. 2 278, 002 173.0 
Portsmouth, Olio...........--.-.- 1928 167 33, O11 50. 6 37, 648 44.4 
1924 er 110.0 38, 367 94.6 
Portsmouth, Va_.............-----. 1923 81 54, 387 14.9 57, 841 14.1 
1924 GE 18.9 58, 185 17.7 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y_.........----- 1923 260 35, 000 74.3 37, 545 69.3 
, 1924 oe 4.....-kse 44.3 38, 273 40. 5 
Providence, R. T.........-.-..--.- 1923 1, 307 237, 595 55. 0 242, 378 53.9 
1924 Gg Rete 52.3 243, 745 51.0 
ee | a eae 1923 221 43, 050 51.3 43, 519 50.8 
1924 SR te 92.0 43, 653 90. 7 
RR ee Oe 1923 125 35, 978 34.7 37, 478 33.4 
1924 gk aS 35.3 37, 478 33.9 
Caer, Mame 2)... tl... 19238 837 47, 876 174.8 , 368 156.8 
; 1924 OS a oe 199. 1 54, 937 173.5 
Ne ee ee ae 1923 263 58, 583 44.9 64, 303 40.8 
1924 | Dee er 60. 6 66, 050 53.7 
Pe ae 1923 387 107, 784 35.9 110, 917 34.9 
1924 Bee 37.9 111,812 36. 5 
Revere, Mass.................-.-- 1923 237 28, 823 82. 2 32, 645 72.6 
1924 eee a 90. 6 33,737 77.4 
Richmond, Ind........- ee, Sees 1923 127 26, 765 47.5 28, 581 44.4 
; 1924 | ee ar 56, 4 29,038 52.0 
Ridimond, Waiiii.......i-2..--- 1923 1, 613 171, 567 88. 2 181, 044 83. 6 
1924 tS ere ae 113.7 183, 723 106. 1 
Roanoke, Va_....-...... Se...) $083 687 50, 842 135. 1 55, 502 123.8 
1924 aa ae 113.3 855 101.3 
Rochester, N. ¥_.........-...---- 1923 2, 533 295, 750 85.7 317, 867 79.7 
1924 OW: 1. ..325. 9 94.0 325, 211 85. 5 
ok a 1923 566 65, 651 86. 2 72, 419 78.2 
1924 see a 104. 0 74, 353 91.9 


' Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILDINGg 


AND THE RATIO OF SUC 


FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 


AND 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continuey 











City and State 


Number of 
families 
provided 
for 


Population 
as of 
1920 census 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of 1920 


Estimated 


population | f 


as of 
specified 
year 





Rock Island, Il 

Sacramento, Calif 

Saginaw, Mich 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

| ee oe 
Sait Lake City, Utah 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Diego, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif 

San Jose, Calif 

Savannah, Ga 

Schenectady, ne adele Fate sae 2 
Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Sheboygan, Wis 

Shreveport, La 

Sioux City, Iowa_.....-.-. lieth mae 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 

Somerville, Mass 

South Bend, Ind 

Spokane, Wash 

Springfield, Il 

Springfield, Mass 

Springfield, Ohio 

Stamford, Conn 


Steubenville, Ohio 
Stockton, Calif 


Taunton, Mass 
Terre Haute, Ind 











171, 717, 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILDINGS 
AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 



































K Ratio of 

folie E ted as 

ilies Stima provided 
N ee hy Population| provided | population | for to each 

City and State Year ~ provided as of for to each as of 10,000 of 
for 1920 census! 10,000 of specified | population 

population year as of 
as of 1920 specified 
year 

Toledo, Ohio........-.......----.- 1923 1, 459 243, 164 60. 0 268, 338 54. 4 
1924 LOO co, 67.6 280, 359 58. 6 
Topeks; BAM iccc<n eo oteecensne--- 1923 479 50, 022 95. 8 52, 555 91.1 
1924 bd Ae ee ne Age 95. 0 53, 208 89.3 
Trenton, N. J....--..---.-......-- 1923 | . 785 119, 289 65. 8 i127, 390 61.6 
1924 TD Liicdeaadited 70. 7 129, 705 65. 0 
Paty, iT Selita 0 skdlb ibe 1923 100 72, 013 13.9  , LEB Rates eae es 
1924 Re Rte «EF 24.6 gga OSS. cde 2 
Palen, GRR iditidiitccdsiissecsusesk 1923 1, 498 72, 075 207. 8 102, 018 146. 8 
1924 ot ees ae 122.1 113, 128 77.8 
Ulloa, NN. Wiivn- one ene cecewees ean 1923 666 04, 156 70. 7 108, 457 64. 4 
1924 ee fee oe) 51.5 105, 315 46.1 
We Hei ial mda nenactrennnn 1924 443 500 115. 1 43, 019 103. 0 
Waltham, Sees... - 5 Foc ee 1923 177 30, 915 57.3 32, 025 55.3 
1924 0 fiecuas. 54.7 82, 342 52.3 
Weel, Be iitestnwcncqcennag ett 1923 269 27, 050 99. 4 31, 905 84.3 
1924 oe af POR aa 173.8 33, 292 141.2 
Washington, D.. C.........-....- + 1923 4, 203 437, 571 96. 1 SO SR aaa 
1924 Gee sooo 122.7 486, 936 110.3 
Waterbury, Conm...............-- 1923 232 91, 715 25. 3 98, 411 23. 6 
1924 9 ae oe 54. 6 ge REE eG 
Waterloo, Iowa. ..--....-....-.-.. 1923 235 36, 230 64.9 39, 667 59. 2 
1924 Base sae 17.4 40, 649 15.5 
Watertown, IU. Yo. 4..-...255...- 1923 158 31, 285 50. 5 32, 927 48.0 
1924 SF 3. sah 4 3. 2. 50. 2 33, 396 47.0 
West Hoboken, N. J.........-_--- 1923 138 40, 074 34.4 41, 758 33. 6 
1924 | | eee seh ap 63. 6 42, 239 60. 4 
West New York, N. J...-.......- 1923 839 29, 926 280. 4 35, 825 23A. 2 
1924 of eiteting = Fetexdisan 190. 8 37, 511 152. 2 
SC ree 1923 423 56, 208 75. 3 SER “err ae 
1924 3 BAe ame ee 88. 2 Ono Bi ek 
Wistiite, deems 24. 1923 1, 527 72, 217 211. 4 79, 261 192. 9 
° 1924 CR es 8 141.8 81, 245 126. 0 
Wits PO... 1923 637 73, 833 86. 3 76, 258 83. 5 
1924 gg SRE dt 64.3 76, 951 61.7 
Wilmington, Del.................- 1923 267 110, 168 24. 2 117, 728 22. 7 
1924 yg eth 27.0 119, 888 24.9 
Winimsten: 1; ©. = --2--2-.- 3s. 1923 85 33, 372 25. 5 35, 719 23.8 
1924 he ee Ak 26. 4 36, 390 24. 2 
Winston-Salem, N. C........-...- 1923 740 48, 395 152.9 56, 230 151.6 
1924 oS RRR ae pape 149. 2 65, 806 109. 7 
Woensoeiesee, ET... 2-2 1923 519 43, 496 119.3 45, 432 114, 2 
1924 df ERI n: wees 112.4 45, 985 106. 3 
Wetpester, Beate. ....,...........- 1923 1, 082 179, 754 57.4 191, 927 53. 8 
1924 a... 92. 0 195, 405 84. 6 
Pe et 1923 854 100, 176 85. 2 107, 520 79. 4 
1924 BL 2, a eaandiccinetl 141.3 109, 618 129. 1 
pS ee ee 1923 272 47, 152 57.7 506 56. 1 
1924 eens 68. 1 48, 790 65. 8 
Youngstown, Ohio_...........___- 1923 972 132, 358 73. 4 (BRE RMR Ce Seretiors 
1924 1 bc 110. 6 155, 153 94. 4 
Zanesville, Ohio..............__.-- 1923 282 29, 569 95. 4 30, 124 93. 6 
1924 + ee ee ee 70. 3 30, 283 68. 7 
Total for 269 cities......._._- 1923 459, 471 | 37, 158, 648 123.7 | 39, 715, 870 115.7 
Total for 274 cities._......_._- 1924 456, 37, 329, 841 122.4 | 40, 731, 378 112.1 


a 








' Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 


Sanitary Surveys in Los Angeles 


HE Health Department of the County of Los Angeles has re- 
cently made public certain data concerning sanitary and liv- 
ing conditions in two districts, known, respectively, as the Bel- 


vedere 


American and the second a Mexican district. 
[1369] 


ardens and the Maravilla Park districts. The first is an 
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The Belvedere Gardens district was inspected in July and Decem. 
ber, 1924, and in February, 1925. ‘The inspections seem to have jp. 
volved an active “clean-up” campaign, in which insanitary condi. 
tions of every kind were vigorously attacked, and educational work 
in public health matters carriedon. _ Concerning this the health officer 
states: ‘‘I have insisted that my inspectors sell public health and 
not rely on prosecutions, explaining to the people the necessity of 
these improvements.” 

The survey of February, 1925, covered 780 buildings, approximately 
22 per cent of which were of the shack type, the remainder being 
bungalow types. These buildings were occupied by 3,523 persons or 
nearly five to a house. Seventy-eight per cent of the buildings con- 
tained four or more rooms, and here no overcrowding was found 
but in the other 22 per cent, which cantained generally two rooms. 
overcrowding was common, the families occupying them usually 
consisting of from 6 to 10 persons. 

The earlier surveys had laid special emphasis on the need for doing 
away with all places which might harbor rats, for so screening toilets 
as to exclude flied and. for keeping yards in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition. Along these lines good results had been obtained. Some 
comparative figures show that in July, 1924, 80 per cent of the 
yards were in poor condition, privy conditions were poor in 60 per 
cent of the houses, and only a trifle over 30 per cent had flush toilets, 
In December the corresponding figures were approximately 17 per 
cent, 30 per cent, and 63 per cent. 

An interesting feature of the report is a table giving for the Belve- 
dere Gardens district not only the rates of wages or salaries, but also 
the annual income of several groups of workers living there, as follows: 


RATES OF WAGES AND AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME OF WORKERS LIVING IN THE 
BELVEDERE GARDENS DISTRICT, APRIL Ll, 1925, BY OCCUPATION 











Num- Average 
Occupation ber of | Rates ne ages | annual 
workers per income 





Skilled workers 


8 


SISS Sssssseses 


$1, 637 
1, 519 
1, 680 
1, 495 
1, 886 


Auto mechanics 


REE 9 SES ED ES EE OT OEE SRS Stead 5 EES: ER 


— -s 
NPNSNSONSS 


Stationary engineers 
Meat packers 


PPPR Pepa ganans 
SESS SSPPPSSTSSE 


atl 


Salaried employees 


a street car, and roundhouse employees 
olice 

County employees 

Mailmen (United States) 





Tire, pect, factories, ete 
Hetel maids, restaurant employees, domestic servants, etc. _-.--- 











1 Per month. 
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The report for February, 1925, on the Maravilla Park (Mexican) 
district shows a distinetly lower level of well-being, combined with a 
healthy desire for improvement. In this district 317 houses were 
inspected, of which 211 were shacks and the remainder bungalows or 
semibungalows. Housing conditions are not ideal. 

Over two-thirds of the district is built up with wooden shacks and sheds on 
lots 25 feet wide. Some are made into rather nice habitations, but most of them 
are haga Fully half are poorly lighted and ventilated. Screens are sorely 
needed. 

The dwellers in this district were mainly unskilled workers, and 
the average annual income was $795. Nevertheless, 199 of the fami- 
lies own their homes, and this although only 158 are classed as having 
sufficient food. Thirty per cent of the whole group have a scant 
supply of food, even according to Mexican standards, while in 20 

er cent, the supply varies ‘‘from scant down to real lack of food.” 
fn some cases this situation is relieved, for the children, through the 
supply of free milk and lunches at the public school they attend. 
The result of previous health work is seen in the condition of the 
houses. 

Seventy-two per cent of the houses are clean inside. Thirteen per cent of the 
houses are somewhat dirty. Fifteen per cent of the houses are downright dirty. 


Social workers and school folks claim this section has improved 100 per cent in 
the last eight months. 


The yards are generally well kept. Lumber is piled well off the 
sround, chickens and rabbits are in fairly clean pens, and rats are 
reported to be very scarce. The neighborhood sanitation has been 
immensely improved through the educational and inspectional work 
done by the health department. 

The dumps have been cleaned, burned over, and disappeared. The streets are 
now free from cans, trash, and rubbish. The small dry-run condition, with wash 
and slop water standing in the open, has been corrected. Neatness has made 
big gains. 

The report pays a tribute both to the spirit of cooperation shown 
by the cot dwellers in this district and to the good work done 
by the publie school near by. Through these two factors, wide 
improvements are being made. 


Report of New York State Housing Commission 


HE report made by the New York State Commission of Housing 
T and Regional Planning to the governor and legislature on 
March 6, 1925, devotes some space to a consideration of the 
housing situation in New York City, and more to a study of the cost 
eements in housing, with a view to seeing whether by any method 
costs can be so reduced as to meet the needs of the lower-paid workers. 
In New York, it is pointed out, in ate of the enormous amount 
of building the situation is improving only slowly, and in some respects 
not at all. In 1925 the total net increase in housing accommodations 
was about 85,000 suites, the largest number of these being im tene- 
ments, in which there was a net increase of 51,380 apartments. These 
hew tenement suites rent for $15 a month per room and upward, 
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which puts them out of the reach of the average worker’s family, 
The consequence is that the old law tenements, in which rents aye 
still regulated by law, are. occupied by people who cling to their 
apartments, regardless of their condition, knowing that if they give 
them up they have no defense against whatever rentals may be 
demanded. A study of families with average incomes of $1,600 to 
$1,700 in 1923 showed that those who had lived for 5 years in one tene- 
ment, and were under the protection of the rent laws, were paying 
about 17 per cent of their income for rent, while tenants who had live 
in the same apartment for less than one year were paying 27 per cent 
of their income for rent. ‘‘Potential high rents absolutely precluded 
the possibility of moving except for most emergent reasons.”’ 

The result of this condition has been to perpetuate the old law 
tenements. Before the war they were being gradually demolished, 
Progress was slow, bui it was steady, and housing reformers looked 
forward to the time when the old law tenements would be automati- 
cally vacated as they became obsolete. But this process ceased as 
the housing scarcity became acute, and tenants were forced to take 
accommodations which a few years earlier would have been deemed 
unfit for habitation. Many of the old law tenements were destroyed, 
but to-day there are only 461 fewer old law apartments occupied 
than in 1916. Moreover, the condition of the tenements is steadily 
deteriorating. With the increased demand for them, the landlords 
are correspondingly unwilling to make necessary repairs, and com- 

laints filed with the tenement house department have increased 
rom an average of 32,000 to 35,000 a year before 1919 to about 
100,000 a year. 

Rents have shown an increase since 1916, which is especially 
marked in the case of the lower rentals. The report presents index 
figures published by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for 
two classes of apartments. Class A represents apartments which 
in 1920 rented for less than $15 a room per month, while Class B 
represents those renting at that time forfrom $15 to$30aroom. ‘Their 
rents were secured for the period beginning May, 1914, and the 
index figure for the two groups since then shows the following varia- 
tions: 

Class A-Class B 

May, 100 
May, 101 
May, 102 
May, 107 
May, 112 
May, 127 
May, “145 
May, 1921 166 
October, 1921 175 
May, 1922 171 

165 


October, 1923 | 166 
October, 1924 163 


It will be noticed that rents in the more expensive apartments 
advanced at first more rapidly than those in the cheaper ones, but 


reached their highest point in October, 1921, since which time they 
have fallen, while the rents in the cheaper apartments have con- 
tinued to advance, and their latest figure stands at 191, or very 
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nearly double the 1914 figure. To some extent this tendency of 


| yents to rise is held in check by the rent:laws, but this applies only 


to tenants who remain in the same apartments. 


The commission made a survey of rentals in one of the blocks studied last 
year. * No rent reductions are being made. On the whole the rent 
of old tenants who are protected by the rent laws has not been increased. But 
new tenants are still forced to pay higher rentals and the average rental therefore 
advances each year. Thus three-room apartments, in which the largest turn- 
over in the sample occurred, rented for an average of $17 per month to October, 
1923, and for $18.03 in January, 1925. 

Under the circumstances, the commission sees little hope of relief 
through commercial building. Practically 70 per cent of the families 
of New York have incomes of $2,500 or less. e-fifth of the income 
is as much as it is considered should go for rent. That is, a family 
with an income of $2,500 might pay $500 a year, or $42 a month; 
but this, at present rentals, will not permit them to secure a three- 
room apartment in a new building. 

There is very little building by commercial enterprise that rents for $15 a 
room. It must be said further that $2,500 is the upper limit of the income class 
under consideration. Most of the 69 per cent of the families have incomes sub- 
stantially less than $2,500 and can not possibly be housed in new construction 
built by speculative enterprise. 

Speaking roughly, it is assumed that the average working-class 
family can not afford to pay more than $7 a room per month for rent. 
Commercial enterprise is not building such tenements; can it be 
done? To answer this problem, the commission takes up a study 
of the reduction of costs, under two heads: Reduction of the capital 
expenditure; and reduction of current expenses. Under the head of 
reduction of capital expenditure, it calls attention to various wastes 
which might be eliminated, thereby reducing the cost of the finished 
structure. Of these, the most obvious is the loss entailed by seasonal 
building, which is considered at some pia 7 Less conspicuous, but 
perhaps as important, are wasteful methods of producing and dis- 
tributing building material. The commission is at present engaged 
upon studies of the methods of manufacture and distribution of 
brick, and the report gives instances of wasteful methods found in 
use. Standardization of parts, quantity production, and sound con- 
struction are cited as other methods of reducing capital costs. 

From these studies it is impossible to estimate the saving that might be effected 
in building cost. Undoubtedly it is large. Although the importance of this saving 
may be overestimated, it must never be neglected. As the result of further 
study the commission expects to determine what saving is possible and how it 


may be effected. Basically, the possibility of economy is a question of the 
organization and coordination of the construction industries. 


The reduction of current expenses — up the question of rent, 
which covers all such expenses, and which may be looked upon as 
made up of the costs due to financing, amortization, taxes, and 
maintenance. Of these, the cost of financing is the largest item, 
constituting 54.7 per cent in the case of a sample block of tenements 
studied, in which rents were under $15. per month per room. Next 
comes amortization, forming 16.6 per cent; taxes, forming 10.4 per 
cent; and maintenance, 18.3 per cent. _ Of these, the costs of financ- 
ing may be most effectively attacked. The effect on rents of a reduc- 
tion in interest charged on building loans is shown in the following 
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table, based upon a block of buildings contaming 4,480 rooms, the 
site costing $220,000 and the buildings, without carrying charges 
$3,482,791. 








Costs per room 
Rate of interest ecnte ————__. 
Annual Monthly 








es 


$662, 044 $147. 77 $12. 3 
619, 850 138. 35 1. BI 
577, 998 129. 62 10. 75 
495, 806 110, 69 9 2 
455, 505 102. 68 847 
415, 580 92 76 LT 
376, 120 83. 95 7.0 

















— 


Thus any rate of interest higher than 6 per cent is impossible in the case 
assumed, if the buildings are to affect the housing problem. For any great 
improvement money must be available at either 3 per cent or 4 per cent on 10) 
per cent of the capital expenditure. Six per cent money is furnished to-day 
in small amounts by limited-dividend companies. Money at the lower rates 
can be made available in significant amounts in the present money market only 
through publie credit. But while a demand for 3 per cent or even 4 per cent 
funds may sound extreme, there is nothing in a 6 per cent return that suggests 
charity * * *. In fact, in the present market any return greater than 6 per 
cent signifies as a rule that the security possesses speculative qualities. 


The report discusses at considerable length the rates which builders 
now pay for financing an enterprise, the sources of the loan, and 
similar questions. The first mortgage, it is found, is usually ad- 
vanced at a moderate rate, but for later mortgages interest is much 
higher, and there are disguised charges Hb ring the real cost 
above the legal rate. 

In general, about 50 per cent of the sale value of the apartments is lent on 
first mortgage and 25 per cent on second mortgage. The first half will cosi 
6 per cent, and the third quarter at least 11 per cent. Any part of the balance 
on third mortgage will cost at least 15 per cent. The owner may be content with 
a 10 per cent return and probably does not get the full 15 per cent that a third 
mortgage for another 5 or 10 per cent of the value would cost or he would more 
generally take on third mortgages. In tenements, therefore, money costs on 
an average 814 to 10 per cent for interest without making allowance for the 
initial costs of securing the loan. 

Studying the various sources of mortgage loans, the commission 
does not see much chance of improving this condition of affairs 
through the normal business channels. Outside assistance seems 
necessary. 

Remission of taxation would help to lower rents, though not to so 
great an extent as lower interest charges. In the case of the apart- 
ments shown in the table already quoted, a reduction of interest 
from 9 to 6 per cent would make it possible to reduce rents by 20 per 
cent, while total tax exemption on both land and buildings would 
allow rents to be reduced only by 15% per cent. Probably mainte- 
nance costs can not be reduced to any great extent, although it 1s 
noted that usually such costs decrease proportionately as the size 
of the housing unit increases. 

The commission thus summarizes its conclusions concerning the 
need of providing lower-cost housing, and the methods of reducing 
both current expenses and capital mvestment: 
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Commercial enterprise can not build adequate apartments to-day to rent for 
less than $12.50 per room per month. The average family in old law houses 
ean not afford more than $7. 

This discrepancy is so great that any program to adequately house these 
people must embrace economies in every element of both current expenses and 
capital cost. Current expenses include interest, taxes, amortization, and main- 
tenance charges. 

Interest charges are one-half of the current expenses. 

Commercial enterprise is paying an average of about 9 per cent for its funds, 
because of the high interest rates on junior mortgages. 

Houses wholly financed at 6 per cent can be built on low-cost land to rent at 
about $9 per room per month. 

Tax exemption on the buildings and money at 6 per cent would make it pos- 
sible to reduce this rent to $7.50, if all saving were conserved to the tenant. 

Limited-dividend companies and cooperative associations are the only housing 
organizations now operating on a 6 per cent basis on the entire capital invest- 

ent. 

a) They are a negligible factor in housing because they can not get adequate 
capital. 

Buch funds will only be made available in significant amounts by the use of 
ublic credit. 

Lf Building costs representing the principal capital cost may be reduced by the 
elimination of waste. 

Seasonal operation of the construction industries is costly and almost entirely 
unnecessary. 

Such irregular operation will be improved by general recognition of the possi- 
bility of regular production. The State can aid by planning its building opera- 
tions for present slack seasons with a consequent saving in cost to the State. 

The brick industry, an important member of the materials group, was studied 
as typieal of others. It is overequipped to meet present demands. Its methods 
of production are antiquated. Only by coordination of production can the 
industry eliminate waste. 

The chief element of site cost in newly developing areas is the cost of public 
improvements. These are wastefully installed and utilized to-day. By careful 
planning, land development may take place without material increase in cost 
to provide open spaces that are entirely lacking in commercial construction. 
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Summer Course of the American Institute of Cooperation 


FOUR-WEEKS “practical educational course in cooperation” 
A is to be given this summer by the new American Institute of 
Cooperation, according to Agricultural Cooperation of March 
2, 1925. Tt will be given im cooperation with the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, from Fuly 20 to August 15. The topics 
for study are as follows: 


First week.—Economic principles and legal structure of cooperation, including 
(a) history of cooperation, (6) ideals of the movement, (c) development of types, 
(d) possibilities and limitations, (e) status of State and Federal legislation, (/ 
education in cooperation. 

Second week.—Organization and membership problems: (a) Preliminary 
market surveys, (b) forms of organization, (c) organization finance, (d) patronage 
costs, (e) educational work with members, (f) the cooperative and the community. 

Third week.—Operating methods and management problems: (a) Source of 
personnel, (6) business practices, (c) auditing and accounting, (d) marketing 
finance, (e) warehousing, (f) grading and standardization, (g) methods of pooling. 

Fourth week.—Sales policies and price problems: (a) Orderly marketing, (5) 
selling plans for various commodities, (c) development of markets, (d) price 
objectives of cooperatives, (e) selling problems, (f) credits and collections, (y) 
effect of to-day’s prices on to-morrow’s production. 


Development and Operation of Cooperative Bakeries in the United 
States * 


been very little change in the number of cooperative bakeries. 
The majority, perhaps 25 or 30, are on the Atlantic seaboard, 
concentrated in Massachusetts and in Greater New York City, 
while another 14 or 15 are scattered over the country as far as Los 
Angeles. Most of the bakeries are single retail stores, though some, 
such as at Brownsville, N. Y., and S ra ste Mass., operate chains 


Phen the time of [the previous cooperative congress] there has 


of bread stores. At Superior, Wis., the Cooperative Central Exchange 
distributes bakery products over three States, and even as far as 
Seattle, Wash. The number of new bakeries is small; the latest, 
at Baltimore, Md., opened only a few weeks ago. Though few gains 
have been made, the fact that there were few losses may in itself 
be reckoned a gain. Where earlier it was usual to hear of one gone 
under for every new bakery started, to-day we have a story of healthy 
growth from nearly all established. Energy formerly expended on 
new construction has gone into the solidifying and strengthening of 
the old. From every side come in reports of good results from 





1 Extracts from the report of the committee on bakeries to the Fourth yee any ee Congress, New York, 
Oct. 6-8, 1924. An account of the proceedings of this congress was given in MONTHLY LABoR REVIEW 
for December, 1924, pp. 150-157. 
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changes made in organization, methods of management, buying, 
delivery, credit, etc. 

Until the time of the Great War, cooperation in general had been 
on the down grade from a peak reached about 1910. None of the 
American group had established: bakeries, and this industry seems 
to have been left entirely to the foreign language groups. The Finns 
at Maynard and Fitchburg, Mass., later started bakeries, but ran them 
in connection with other businesses, in which individual bakery prob- 
lems were swallowed. The Italians established a bakery in Lawrence, 


| which in 1912 was strong enough to give — aid to the mill strikers 


in the industrial struggle of that year. e Jewish groups before the 
Great War had shown little aptitude for cooperation. Several 
Jewish enterprises in Worcester, Mass., had opened and closed in 
1911. In 1908 and 1912, bakeries had opened and quickly closed 
at Lynn, Mass. 

Conditions arising from the Great War, however, now gave a great 
stimulus to the entabiinhinnennt of bakeries under cooperative auspices. 
Not more than half a dozen years separates the opening of the first 
in 1915 from the latest in 1921. So great indeed was the enthusiasm 
and interest displayed in cooperative bakeries that the National 
Convention of the Federation of Jewish Cooperative Societies was 
brought to Worcester, Mass., in 1920 and most of its sessions given 
to discussions of the bakeries. 

From this national convention there grew the idea of a closer con- 
nection between the scattered societies than that afforded by the 
loose national affiliation. Such an association was sorely needed. 
The Jewish national organization was unable to keep up its existence, 
and connections with the Cooperative League of America were yet 
hazy. Already several societies had fallen by the wayside, their 
failure discouraging many in other cities. Salem and Fall River, 
Mass., were lost to the cooperative movement for years to come, by 
dismal bankruptcies. Other bakeries at Brockton and Haverhill and 
at Lawrence, Mass., found themselves on shaky foundations. These 
last three with three more from Worcester, New Bedford, and Lynn 
Mass., came together first at Lynn, and later in 1921 in Haverhill 
formed a permanent organization. 

The Conference of Massachusetts Cooperative Bakeries was on 
the field in time to start off with the best of information and aid to 
the Spr rem bakery, now the largest cooperative in the State. 
Since the founding of the Springfield bakery in 1921, no others have 
come upon the field, a projected enterprise in Malden not coming to 
realization. One member (Haverhill) has fallen out altogether, a 
prey to internal bickerings among its members. 

he organization early affiliated as a group with the Cooperative 
League and has always been in close contact with the national office. 

Union labor is the unbroken rule in the cooperative bakeries; many 
have been founded at the behest of the bakers’ union. One pug? 
plant in Philadelphia is indeed controlled almost entirely by the 
unions. Elsewhere it is usual for indiyidual union bakers to partici- 
pate only as shareholders, rarely as a minority of directors. Every- 
where the appearance of the cooperative has raised union standards 
and conditions, and the unions everywhere appreciate this and have 
been willing to help the cooperative bakeries in many ways. 
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A system peculiar to Jewish unions has often placed Jewish ¢o. 
operatives at the mercy of individual bakers. The “helper-oyt” 
system ideally is one that might fit all industry. Where work in , 
city is insufficient to employ all union members, those with steady 
positions are allowed by the union.to work only part time, and the 
rest of their time is filled by the unemployed members. With this 
condition numbers of men are always to be found who do not fee! 
that responsibility toward their place of employment usual in the 
general run of industry. The ideal of division of jobs among all js 
subject to the practical defect of individual lack of ata a Saf y. A 
rautual regard between cooperative and bakers’ union alone can say¢ 
the situation. If other Jewish bakeries could report, as does the 
great plant at Brownsville, N. Y., that they have been successful in 

aving the union take action toward those members who did not 
treat the cooperative fairly, the union ideal of employment for al] 
members would be better respected. Bakers’ wages are high; the 
cooperative seems always ahead of the union scale. An illustration 
of what employees will do for that institution which supports them 
and their trade is to be found in the voluntary offer of the bakers and 
whole force in New Bedford to accept a cut m wages, when the co- 
phic was in bad straits. Such consideration is the foundation 
of the people’s institution. 

The cooperative bakery has in its own existence the germ for the 
spread of the cooperative idea. In those cities where a single enter- 
prise represents the cooperative institution, the bakery is the one 
which distributes its product most widely. Where other lines of 
business are conducted, the bakery: products are drawing cards for 
them. At Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., the cooperatives report that the 
bakery business helps their grocery business in a peculiar way. 
Having a bakery, they are able to get the cooperative label in other 
stores in their city, a great aid to the spread of the coeperative idea. 
More than this, their very competitors in the grocery line are selling 
cooperative bread. The Sault Ste. Marie people operate three meat 
markets and seven groceries as well as their bakery, and they feel 
the bakery has been their biggest asset in assisting them to their 
half million dollar business goal for this year. 


Cooperative Health Clinic’ 


HE Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, stated to be 
on “the largest consumers’ cooperative in America and largest 
distributor of milk in Minneapolis,” has decided to establish, with 
the net savings realized from its business in 1924, two nutrition 
clinics, one at its North Minneapolis branch and one at the South 
Minneapolis branch. The clinic will be open to children of employees, 
of shareholders, and of consumers, who are of school age (5 to 1/4 
years), are 10 per cent below normal in their height-weight index, 
and who are not already under the care of a private physician. 
The Franklin Association, which is undertaking this new work, 
had sales for 1924 of $3,301,592, an increase of $194,600 over those 
of the year before. 


1 Data are from The Minneapolis Cooperator, February, 1925, p. 5; and news release of The C oopera- 
tive League (New York) of Feb. 14, 1925. 
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Progress of Finnish Cooperators of Brooklyn 


HE April, 1925, issue of Cooperation (New York) contains 
figures showing the results of the various businesses in which 
the Finnish Cooperative Trading Association of Brooklyn was 

engaged in 1924. The 2,000 Finnish workers who form the mem- 
pership of this ttle colony operate, cooperatively, a bakery, a res- 
taurant, a grocery and meat market, a pool room, 15 cooperative 
apartment houses, and a garage. The following figures show the 
year’s business in the various departments of the trading association: 


i tlerdna nto mishesaccccnanedons Sete ees $186, 622 
PS ET. ape . Se ee Gene WEN 89, 377 
i niicma- smk- dn- seenwy- dent 40~ 6n99—aletieaen 64, 115 
ET GND 5k one 090 ysis <n done achad pe qantas 3, 405 
PN GINS.O55 55-05 wan.e abe <p ees <9 or nieesgtar> <n 12, 115 
EE EE: ST EE a ee 355, 634 
6 otis chasoundeange etme os sees eos 13, 838 


A press release of The Cooperative League, dated February 14, 1925, 
states: 
These 2,000 cooperators have refused from the very beginning to divide 


among themselves in purchase rebates any of the profits made each year, but 
have put it all back into the business. That explains the following figures: 


Members’ share capital. — . . .. 2. 2 co wee stn es e+e ++ $44, 500 
NN RE St RELIES! RGIS PEE Ee 63, 653 
i i no Bia ie « = the «== «dies pinned aaa ae 34, 383 

I I ee os tg wn oi epi tnd elite emeeiendl 142, 536 


The housing activities began nine years ago, the members of the 
housing group advancing $500 apiece to cover the initial cost of the 
land a+ a construction, and obtaining the rest through a mortgage 
from a bank and through loans from a cooperative banking group in 
Massachusetts. For each five-room apartment the occupant paid 
arent of $27 per month. ‘Real estate assessments have gone up 
since then and the members are now paying $32 a month, but they 
have never had to add anything to that initial $500 except the regular 
amortization in rental charge. The second mortgages are now 
entirely cleared.”’ It is stated that noncooperative apartments in 
the same neighborhood rent for $70 and $80 per month. As already 
stated, 15 cooperative apartments have already been built or acquired 
by the colony. The Riverview, a very attractive apartment house 
facing a park overlooking the Hudson, is one of the more recent of 
these ventures. It contains 32 apartments of 4 or 5 rooms each. 
The total cost of construction was $170,000. Each member paid in 
$300 L room. ($1,200 for a 4-room or $1,500 for a 5-room apartment) ; 
a local bank advanced $70,000 on a first mortgage, and the remainder 
was obtained on “comrade” loans at 5 per cent from fellow coopera- 
tors in the neighborhood. 

One of the members of the group was an experienced builder, so he was made 
construction superintendent, and worked for a Me a PR Through buying 
many of the materials himself and hiring much of his r by the day, he elimi- 
ae contractors’ fees. Every week during the entire process of con- 
struction he met with the whole group and they together went over all the details 
involved in building their home. The excellent quality of materials used, the 


unusualiy fine workmanship, and the low cost are all due to this careful oversight 
of the whole job by the whole membership. 
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The same man is now in charge of a new cooperative house being started on 
the next block; the largest of them all, with 45 apartments. 


The cooperative garage was organized in 1923 by 26 owners of cars. 
Each member paid in $250. The remaining $13,500 necessary jo 
cover the cost of the building was raised through ‘‘comrade”’ |oans. 
Each member pays $8 per month for space and service, for which 
private garages in the vicinity charge $12. This amount covers the 
salary of the mechanic in charge, all operating expenses and fixed 
charges, and a return of 6 per eent on members’ investment. Gasoline 
is el _at the market price, but oil, tires, and other supplies are so|q 
much below the market price. 

These two thousand workers in the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn are caref,| 
to spend every possible cent of their wages at their cooperative institutions. 
And what money they save they invest in their own cooperative institutions as 


well. That is how they come to have title to nearly $2,000,000 worth of rea} 
estate. 


Cooperation in Foreign Countries 


Czechoslovakia 
R “conta No. 72 (1924) of the Czechoslovak Statistical Office 


contains information concerning 41 of the 54 unions of coopers- 
tive societies other than credit societies as of the end of 1923. 
Certain data taken from the report are given below: 
Number of unions 54 
Number of unions reporting 41 
Membership: 
Societies 11, 549 
Individuals ! 1, 823 
Capital: 
Share capital 38, 367, 768 
Reserve, etc., funds 23, 623, 903 
Reserve for education and relie 21, 785, 938 
Members’ and others’ deposits er__ 1, 689, 744, 441 


Finland ? 


‘THE wholesale society (O. T. K.) of the Central Union of Finnish 

Consumers’ Cooperative Societies (K. K.) during 1924 did 
more business than in any year since its establishment in 1918. Its 
steady development in sales is shown below: 


Marks? Marks # 
14, 375, 206 | 1922 318, 401, 409 
56, 265, 644 | 1 464, 606, 725 
98, 837, 754 | 1924 550, 392, 605 
193, 893, 633 
Due to the amalgamations between societies that took place 
during 1924 the number of affiliated societies at the end of the year 
(110) was three less than at the end of the previous year. Individual 
ae of affiliated societies reached 185,803, an increase of 
12,745, their sales mcreased from 844,405,091 marks to {06,- 


! Individuals as well as societies are admitted as members of central unions in Czechoslovakia. 
? International Cooperative Bulletin (London), April, 1925, p. 123. 
* Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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574,718 marks. More than half (56.8 per cent) of the goods sold 
by these societies was obtained from the wholesale society. 


Germany 


FIGURES from Wirtschaft und Statistik are quoted in the April, 
1925, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin (London) 
(p. 123), showing the number of various types of cooperative societies 
in operation in Germany at the end of 1924. These figures are shown 
below. For purposes of comparison, data for the previous year are 
also given: 


NUMBER OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GERMANY, 1923 AND 1924 








=—— 























Type of society 1923 1924 Type of society 1923 1924 
J 

Credit societies... 55..-...-...-- 20, 884 | 21,602 || Raw materials and storage socie- 

Raw-materials societies: | ties: 

SE ES aoe 2,188 | 2,121 eae 313 276 
EE 4,593 | 4,701 ltd ae 47 45 

Society for purchase of merchandise} 1,472 | 1,344 || Workers’ productive societies: 

Establishment societies: ERE RN 1, 126 1, 060 
ee RR ea 371 341 Agricultural........isis05<..cs 3, 999 4,117 
porhemiturah 2 524... 2h. 6,781 | 7,134 || Stock breeding and grazing socie- 

Societies for purchase{of machinery i tin decdiskis datkah dite acGitlinkens ma edkadsnid 926 952 

ond Cee x00. Vew oi00.32... 25 21 19 || Consumers’ societies _.-..-.......- 2, 594 2, 408 

Storage societies: Housing societies___..............- 3, 422 3, 795 
SS EE ee Sane 141 135 || Other building societies_..._______- 210 228 
Agricultural..................- 976 974 || Other types of societies_........._- 1, 034 1, 074 

». A ery Slee 51,098 | 52,326 








There were, at tite end of 1924, in affiliation with the Central Union 
of German Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 1,175 retail societies 
according to a statement in The Producer (Manchester, England), 
April, 1925 (p. 167). Of these, 1,036 societies report a combined 
membership of 3,444,218, a business during 1924 of 548,741,184 gold 
marks,* working capital of 14,997,726 marks, and savings deposits of 
49,485,920 moon The membership figure marks the Wsehaut point 
yet reached, but the business done has declined 29,000,000 marks 
since 1916, notwithstanding the greater number of members. Part of 
this is undoubtedly due to the decreased purchasing power of the 
wage earners who compose the great majority of members, and part 
to the difference in the price levels of the two periods. 


Great Britain 


THE April, 1925, issue of The Producer (Manchester) states that 

the year 1924 was a successful one for the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, its sales having amounted to £72,888,064,> an increase of 
9 per cent over the sales of 1923. Net savings for the year amounted 
to £895,773 and capital increased to £43,462,294. e society now 
owns and runs farms egating 17,327 acres; the 1924 operation, 
however, after allowing for depreciation and interest on capital, re- 
sulted in @ loss of £21,474. e article states that, “altogether the 
course of business during 1924 suggests a more intensive interest in 


ee 


‘Gold mark=23.8 cents. 
' Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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172 MONTHLY LABOR, REVIEW 
their own institution on the part. of retail societies, 1925 has openeg 
well, and we are sanguine enough to presage that the returns for th, 
year will mark another great advance.”’ 


Russia 


"THE president of the Russian Cooperative Union, Centrosoyys 
gives in the April, 1925, issue of the International Cooperatiy, 
osition. of the cooperatiye 


Bulletm (London) figures showmg the 


movement of Russia. 


The followmg table shows the sales of tly, 


regional cooperative unions in 1922, 1923, and the first 10 months 


of 1924: 


SALES OF RUSSIAN REGIONAL COOPERATIVE UNIONS, 1922 TO 1924 


[Ruble at par=51.5 cents; exchange rate varies] 


















































1924 
Union 1922 | 1923 (10 months 
Consumers’ unions: Rubles | Rubles Rubles 
- eee a ee 48, 100,000 | 184, 900, 000 141, 500, 69 
Content Warkers’ Section........ usta i; I, 500, 000 | 9, 500, 000 9, 800, 000 
Transport Secbigtiiaas yim bos yids Beis. LSins 2, 200, 000 13, 800, 000 11, 500, 000 
Le a Hn ona. eine 51, 800,000 | 208,200,000} 162, $00, oa) 
Agricultural unions: _ 
EEE IE Oe se ee Be ee ee 2, 700, 000 26, 800, 000 49, 300, 000 
premeees Ge ok. io kk A ed 1, 400, 000 4, 600, 000 7, 200, 000 
Soyuskartofel (potato society) .......Ji0.-. ..--.......-.- 40, 000 260, 000 1, 500, 000 
eS | ESSER SA REET ES RD 3 ETE fee) 2 pee 14, 600, 000 
en Ok iis... csusinenmnibibinasiicliaels 4,140,000 | 31, 660, 000 72, 600, 000 
Handicraft unions: - 
Veena. 2k ios. avila 600, 000 4, 000, 800 6, 200, 000 
GO ES a ee Ss ee ee er. a, 600, 000 2, 100, 000 6, 500, 00 
OO SE a Se crs a een E, 200, 000 6, 100, 000 12,7 ) 
Other unions: 7 
Cooperative insurance society ..............-...-.--.....- 70, 000 | 270, 000 | 860, 000 
Cooperative publishigg society - - ---- pcb sh shsuddhch seb 406, 000 1, 000, 000 2, 24, 000 
a a rr ee ohn oles aesanell 470, 000 1, 270, 000 3, 100, 000 
ie 1 57, 600, 000 | ! 247, 200, 000 251, 200, 000 














! This is not the correet sum of the items, but is as shown in the report. 


Sweden 


"THE February, 1925, issue of oy eRe (Christiania) states that 


the Cooperative Union and 


olesale of Sweden ( Kooperativ 
Pérbundet) had, durmg 1924, sales amounting to 83,774,252 


onor, 


an inerease of 11,485,851 kronor, or 15.9 per cent, over those of tle 


year before. 
Switzerland 


‘THE 1924 report of the Union of Swiss Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies 7 states that conditions in Switzerland have shown at 


improvement during the 


past year. There has been an increase 1D 


exports, greater communication with. fcreign countries, better 


—— 





6 Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 
7 Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine (V. 5S. K.). 
de l’union en 1924. Basel, 1925. 
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business conditions, and consequently greatly improved employment. 
This has naturally been advantagéous to the cooperative movement, 
since the increased employment has resulted in increased purchasing 
power, which has been reflected in the sales of both retail and whole- 
The following statement shows the position of the union in 1924, 
as compared with the previous year: 


i aie 19238 1924 
Number of affiliated societies. __...2......---.---- 516 519 
: Francs ® Francs ® 

Paid-in GEE SEgeeene sss ce 1, 550, 840 ~=1, 568, 200 
Reserve funds. ----.---- asthe im ds vb dintag bintnt pba bes 3, 500,000 3, 800, 000 
Deposits of members’ societies_-__-....------__---- 7,551,291 9, 787, 515 
el non a ak wa wn Gn gemudatee x 3, 580,001 3, 340, 001 
Amount OF ONPG 55 os os 0 os hs ot ee beg HS 119, 519, 480 123, 594, 222 
Net surplus savings for year____..........-----_.. 545, 094 533, 566 


Of the sales during the year 1924, 117,958,400 francs represented 
business done with member societies, while the remainder, 5,635,822 
francs, was for goods sold to others. 





§ Data are from 1923 report of the union. 
* Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Trade-Union Organization in Foreign Countries 
Bulgaria! 


N BULGARIA the number of wage-earning workers in agriculture, 

mining, industry, transport, and commerce is about 426,000, only 

a relatively small number of whom are organized. The Bulgarian 

trade-union movement developed on the Russian model, the workers’ 

movement being started by socialist groups recruited mainly from the 
intellectuals. 

The organized workers were in January, 1924, divided into several 
groups, the most important of which are the General Federation of 
Trade-Unions, a free organization with socialist reformist sympathies, 
and the Association of Workers’ Unions, allied with the extreme 
socialists, who became communists after the war. At the end of 1922 
the former federation had only 17,600 members, whereas the latter 
had 34,300 with 19 affiliated unions. Later the General Federation, 
which is affiliated to the International Federation of Trade-Unions 
of Amsterdam, lost a considerable number of its members to the 
Association of Workers’ Unions, which is affiliated to the Moscow 
International. The agrarian-communist disturbances of September, 


1923, however, struck a decisive blow at the dominant position of 
the Association of Workers’ Unions, which with the Communist 
Party and the Cooperative Center (Osvobojdenié) was dissolved under 
the Tolenes of the realm act, promulgated in January, 1924. 

There is also a temporary organization known as the Association of 


Unions, to which 19 unions are affiliated. This is an organization for 
the defense of occupational interests, and consists of the following 
trade-unions: Teachers (9,870 members), railway men (8,000), college 
a pos (2,340), postal, telegraph, and telephone employees (3,000), 
ank employees (1,720), sanitary and veterinary employees (1,100), 
engineers and architects (750), technicians (720), customhouse olfli- 
cers (380), priests (2,300), municipal employees (2,340), architects 
(270), judges, ete. (702), physicians (730). hese unions, although 
ese generally tend toward the party to which the majority of 
their members belong; thus, for instance, the railwaymen’s union 
and the teachers’ union are under the influence of the socialists. 
There should also be mentioned the Union of Agricultural Workers, 
which favors the Socialist Party. In 1924 it had 23,000 members. 
A new workers’ movement, that of the pacifist unions which rec- 
ommend close collaboration between capital and labor, is now i 
process of formation. At present this movement includes only a few 
groups of printers, teachers, and railway men. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 2, 1925, pp. 29-31. 
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Canada 


AcoRen G to a report recently published by the Canadian 
Department of Labor, the “‘majority of the organized workers 
in Canada are identified with the international organizations having 
jurisdiction over the North American Continent.” Among the 89 
international organizations having a membership of 5,000 or more 
(Canadian members each, the United Mine orkers of America 
stand first, with 65 Canadian units and a reported Canadian member- 
ship of 20,500, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen coming next 
with 95 units and 14,409 Canadian members. 
Information furnished by the officers of labor organizations and 
that secured from other sources by the department indicate the fol- 


lowing membership at the end of 1924: 
Local 





unions Members 

SE MENON oo embadadona~ den dn ae 2,034 201, 981 
Noninternational unions_-......-.-.-...------- 268 21,761 
Independent unions- ~~ -...---...--..---.------ 33 —=—s: 111, 901 
National and Catholic unions____._..__..--.----- 94 25, 000 
WOE btu Shwe he cnet tae bet 2,429 260, 643 


All of the central organizations showed a decrease in membership 
as compared with 1922, except the independent unions, whose mem- 
bership increased 1,967. The greatest loss in membership took place 
in the noninternational unions, which had a loss of 12,554 members. 
The decrease in all types combined amounted to 17,449. 


Czechoslovakia 3 


[N THE Czechoslovak Republic the trade-union movement is 
divided, along racial lines, into the Federation of Czechoslovak 
Trade-Unions (Odborové sdruzeni ceskoslovenské) and the German 
Federation of Trade-Unions (Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund der Tsche- 
choslovaket). A rapprochement of the two organizations, with a 
view to ultimate amalgamation is, however, being urged. 

At the end of 1923, the Federation of Czechoslovak Trade-Unions 
included 41 trade federations with 3,004 local unions and 324,189 
members, as against 48 federations and 388,394 members at the end 
of 1922. The reduction in membership is due to unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions, and that in the number of federations to amalga- 
mation of unions covering related industries. Of the 324,189 mem- 
bers, 269,043 (83 per cent) were men and 55,146 (17 per cent) were 
women. The greatest proportion of female members was to be found 
in textile workers’ (34 per cent) and tobacco workers’ (83.4 per cent) 
organizations. 

The following trade federations had the largest membership: 
Metal workers (61,749), railway men (38,250), miners (35,524), . 
textile workers (30,125), agricultural workers and small farmers 
(29,240), commercial employees (18,947), civil-service employees 





?Canada. Department of Labor. Fourteenth annual report on labor organization in Canada (for the 
calendar year 1924). Ottawa, 1925. 

' The data on which this article is based are from Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschafts- Bund, Gewerk- 
schafts-Zeitung, Berlin, Dec. 20, 1924, p. 515; and International Labor office, Industrial and Labor 
Information, Geneva, Jan. 26, 1925, p. 28. 
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(14,895), food and beverage industries (12,113), chemical industry 
(9,725). ; 
The revenues of the federation in 1923 amounted, to 37,639,009 
crowns,‘ and the expenditures to 36,645,000 crowns. The federation 
aid out 6,155,000 crowns for unemployment relief, 992,000 crowns 
or sick benefits, and 9,274,000 crowns for strike benefits. 

The German trade-unions of Czechoslovakia have also suffered 
considerable loss of membership in recent years. At the end of 1929 
the federation included 25 trade federations with a total membership 
of 217,149 as against 285,376 at the end of 1922. During the year 
under review the unions affiliated with the German Federation of 
Trade-Unions concluded 663 collective agreements covering 240,000 
workers. 


Japan ° 


"THERE has been a marked increase recently in the membership 

of trade-unions in Japan. The membership at the end of 1923 
was reported by the Bureau of Social Affairs to be 125,000 combined 
in 430 trade-unions, while by the end of 1924 there were 500 unions 
with a membership of approximately 230,000. The prineipal factors 
contributing to this rapid growth were the adoption by the Govern- 
ment early in 1924 of a new policy by which the workers’ delegates 
and advisers were elected by the trade-union organizations from 
their own membership and the evident disposition of the Govern- 
ment to look more favorably upon workers’ organizations than 
formerly. The number of trade-union members, however, represents 
only about one-twentieth of the workers, as it is estimated that 
outside the rural districts there are more than 4,160,000 workers in 
Japan. 

Women’s labor unions are still very weak, the number of organized 
working women im 7 ciara et 7,500 out of a total of 850,000 
employed women. Of this total number of woman workers, 70,100, 
who are entirely unorganized, are employed in the mines. ‘The 
reasons given for the slow growth of unionism among women are 
the large number (about 12 per cent) employed in small factories to 
which the factory law does not apply; the ocation of many textile 
factories, which employ a great number of working women, 1n locali- 
ties remote from cities; the housing of employees in boarding houses 
by a majority of the large textile factories; lack of education among 
women; long v's. Nog 60 per cent working 12 hours or more 
per day; low wages, the daily wages of 70 per cent amounting to not 
more than 1 yen;° and the customs of the country by which the 
women have been inured to harsh treatment. 

The labor movement of the country has been divided, the General 
Federation of Japanese Labor (Rodo Sodomei) standing for centrali- 
zation of power, while a group of more radical unions River the for- 
mation of a decentralized federation. ‘The trade-unions of Eastern 
Japan have already effected 7 such an organization. 





4 Crown at par=20.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 

5 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 6, 1925, pp. 33-36. The 
Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, Feb. 21, 1925, p. 4; Apr. 4, p. 15; Apr. 11, p. 4. 

6 Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 

? See MonTaLY Labor REvigw, February, 1925, p. 190. 
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The need for united action among the different organizations has 
begun to be felt, however, because of the enactment of legislation 
directly affecting the working-class interests and the introduction of 
ypiversal suffrage. With the enactment of the universal manhood 
suflrage bill by the Japanese Diet in April of this year a labor party 
which is expected to have a membership of 400,000 is already in 


process of formation. 
Netherlands ® 


TH Netherlands Federation of Trade-Unions (Nederlandsch ver- 
bond van vakvereeningen) the largest central organization of 
trade-unions of that country, on January 1, 1924, was composed of 
96 organizations with a total membership of 179,229. Compared 
with a year ago, the membership had decreased by 16,791. The 
most important of the affiliated organizations are the metal workers 
(21,682 members) and the railway men (20,701). 

The federation’s revenue in 1923 from contributions of affiliated 
organizations amounted to 4,588,829 florins,’ or a million florins less 
than in 1922. Nevertheless, its reserves (not including unemploy- 
ment funds), which on January 1, 1923, were 6,200,791 florins, had 
increased to 6,568,462 florins, on January 1, 1924. Revenue from 
the unemployment funds amounted to 4,471,330 florins, and expendi- 
ture to 3,730,971 florins. 

The following statement shows the membership of all the six 
central trade-union organizations of the Netherlands on January 1, 
1924: 


Per cont 

Members of total 

Netherlands Federation of Trade-Unions (independent) -------~- 179, 229 46 
Federation of Roman Catholic Trade-Unions___..........---- 101, 110 26 
Federation of Christian Trade-Unions (Protestant) _._.......-- 53, 967 14 
Netherlands General Trade-Union Federation (neutral) .....-_- 32, 222 8 
National Workers’ Secretariat (communist) -.....__........--_-- 13, 527 4 
Netherlands Syndicalistic Federation (left-wing trade-unionists). 8, 110 2 





ike maior abs tng denkiest tile atieaense icing tebibightt Sitieyitn te practi 388,165 100 


According to the preceding statement the total membership of the 
six central trade-union organizations was 388,165 on January 1, 1924. 
li account be taken of the membership of unions not afiiliated to 
any central organization and of the organizations of private salaried 
and civil-service employees, the number of organized wage earners 
and salaried employees in the Netherlands was 517,900 on January 1, 
1924, as against 573,600 on January 1, 1923. 





Meeting of International Federation of Working Women ” 


HE International Federation of Working Women held its first 
congress at Vienna, August, 1923, at which much attention 

was paid to the subject of organizing working women. A 
report offered by a representative of the international federation of 
trade-unions gave the number of women in trade-unions as 1,760,000 








‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 26, 1925, p. 29. 

* Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate varies. } 

"International Federation of Working Women. Working women in many countries. Report of 
congress held at Vienna, August, 1923. Amsterdam [19247]. 13 pp. 
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in Germany, 832,000 in England, 232,000 in Austria, and 150,000 jy 
Italy. The industrial depression had affected the organizations of 
women more severely than those of men, women were losing many 
of the advantages gained during the war-time scarcity of labor, anj 
it was felt that in the interests of the working class as a whole an effop; 
must be made to induce them to organize and work unitedly for bette; 
conditions. There were some hopeful features about the existing 
situation: . 


The bad effects of unemployment on trade-union organization were now 
diminishing, and trade-unionism among women was making steady progress. [) 
Belgium, where there were 50,000 women organized, a good deal of progress haq 
also been made. The success there was partly due to a combined political an 
industrial agitation. France reported a good deal of educational work, which 
was steadily gaining ground in spite of the split in the trade-union movement jy 
that country. 


After much discussion as to efforts to organize women, the congress 
adopted the following general principles: 


1. That where men and women are employed in the same industry they should 
be organized into the same union. 

2. That each country shall, through its national body, endeavor to secure ap 
intensive campaign amongst women and girl workers, giving particular attention 
to the lowest paid workers. ‘The campaign should be carried on with the assist- 
ance of women speakers and organizers having a practical knowledge of conditions 
in the trade or industry. 

3. The issue of special leaflets setting out the aims and objects of the unions, 
rae a ae upon improvements achieved by organized labor in the respective 
trades. 

4. That attention be directed toward the need for encouraging the develop- 
ment of the recreation of the workers through their respective organizaiions. 
Trade-unions can best develop this side of the union’s activity by appointing 
recreation or social committees which shall be responsible for arranging social 
entertainments and sports. 

5. The encouragement of the educational side under the following headings: 
General education, craft or specialized education, trade-union organization 

6. That particular attention should be given to the fact that a large number of 
women workers are in industry for a comparatively short period, and therefore no 
opportunity should be lost to awaken the social consciousness of these young 
workers so that when they leave industry for marriage their moral support of the 
labor movement may be retained. 


The work of the International Labor Office was lauded, and the 
establishment, nationally and internationally, of such minimum 
standards as the eight-hour day was indorsed, but as to whether it is 
desirable that such standards should be established for women by 
law, the gathering preferred not to commit itself. 


The method by which such standards are to be obtained, whether by trade- 
union agreement or by law or by both means, should be determined by the organ- 
ized workers of those countries, according to the economic and political condition 
in each country. 

Therefore, the International Federation of Working Women declares in favor 
of legislation for women in countries where the organized working women wis! to 
use this method to improve the industrial conditions. 
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All-India Trade-Union Congress 


HE All-India Trade-Union Bulletin, in its issue for February 
is and March, 1925, gives a report of the All-India Trade-Union 
Congress, which met in Bombay, February 14, 1925, with a 
large number of delegates from the different Provinces. Resolutions 
were passed, calling, among other things, for the 8-hour day, better 
educational facilities, especially along technical lines, adult suffrage, 
the establishment of unemployment, health and old-age pensions 
for all workers in btianised industries and commerce, the removal 
of discriminations against natives in industrial civil-service employ- 
ment, and the redress of seamen’s grievances in regard to recruitin 
methods. One resolution strongly recommends that workers shoul 
refuse to treat ‘“‘any section of the population as untouchables, in- 
asmuch as untouchability impedes solidarity of the working class 
in the country.”’ The Government is urged to amend the railway 
act by inserting provisions for the establishment of a central wages 
ae @ and a national wages board for settling disputes concerning 
wages and working conditions, and a number of recommendations 
are made in regard to the proposed bill to regulate trade-unions, 
which the Government has under consideration. The following 
resolutions deal with the employment of women: 

That the congress urges upon the Government of India the immediate necessity 
of legislation prohibiting the employment of women in factories, mines, and 
other industries, at least six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth and 
providing adequate maternity allowance during the period of absence thus 
caused in the case of women who have been employed in any of those industries 
for at least six months. 

That this congress requests the employers of labor in India to provide for 
the children of women operatives créches and day nurseries. 

That this congress urges upon the Government of India to further amend the 
India mines act of 1923 so as to prohibit the employment of women for under- 
ground work in mines. 

That this congress is strongly of opinion that more women should be employed 
in the factory inspection staff in the different Provinces of India, 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to 1924 
[)’ siatis the past 11 years the United States Bureau of Labor 


Statistics has kept a record of such strikes in this country as 

have come to its attention. Statistics for the years 1914 and 
1915, however, are not included in this report, as they are not re- 
garded as reliable for comparison with the other years. The bureau 
has no authority to require reports relative to strikes from anyone, 
and therefore is obliged to obtain its information in such ways as 
it can and from such sources as are available. This information is 
obtained chiefly from the following sources: Labor papers and trade- 
union journals; trade periodicals; lists of strikes issued by labor, 
trade, and other organizations; clipping bureaus; daily newspapers 
published in the more important industrial cities of the country; 
reports from the Conciliation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; and through correspondence. The bureau follows 
up the report of a strike by sending a questionnaire or schedule of 
EUIEY to one or both of the parties to the dispute whenever this is 
feasible. 

While the present report, based on the data secured from the above- 
mentioned sources, omitting such reputed strikes as the returned 
schedules of inquiry indicated had been erroneously reported, is not 
based on a complete list of all strikes that have occurred in the 
country during the years under review, for such a list is unobtainable, 
it is believed that no strikes of importance have failed to come to 
the attention of the bureau and that the report is reasonably com- 
plete. Accuracy as to details is not always possible, since it is neces- 
= at times to use approximations where reports are conflicting 
or lack precision. 

Revised statistics for the labor disputes resulting in strikes and 
lockouts during each of the years 1916 to 1924 are given for purposes 
of comparison. 

In this report no distinction is drawn, for statistical purposes, 
between a “strike” and a “lockout.”’ In tabulating labor and in- 
dustrial disputes resulting in a cessation of work it has not infrequently 
happened that the strike and lockout definitions overlapped, and that 
as to such disputes it was necessary to make a distinction which was 
more or less arbitrary or artificial in order to tabulate “strikes” 
and ‘‘lockouts” separately. Of course the question of intent or 
motive is a vital one, and the information in the possession of the 
bureau is not always sufficiently definite or accurate to enable it to 
determine this question satisfactorily. It was felt, therefore, that 
the distinction did not afford a sound basis for a separate classill- 
cation of such industrial disputes. 

The report shows a decrease in 1924 as compared with 1923 of 
18 per cent in the number of strikes and 12 per cent in the number of 
strikers 
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The successful strike of 50,000 ladies’ clothing workers n New York 
City, beginning July 8, was the most important labor disturbance 
during the year as respects the number of workers involved. The 
strike was called by the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union against the Merchants’ Ladies Garment Association to 
secure the adoption of agreements providing for an increase in wages, 
, 40-hour week, unemployment insurance, etc. The workers lost 
about 13 days. 

An interstate strike of 40,000 bituminous coal miners occurred in 
April, embraci Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, 
because of the failure of the wage conference to reach an agreement. 
The negotiations were between representatives of the Southwestern 
Interstate Coal Operators’ Association and union officials represent- 
ing the miners in the southwestern coal fields. An agreement to run 
for three years from April 1, 1924, was finally negotiated after the 
strike cok lasted about a month. 

About 40,000 men’s clothing workers ip New York City struck on 
June 25 against a wage reduction and the sending of work to nonunion 
shops. his strike involved about 2,500 shops and terminated 
successfully July 12. 

A “peaceful strike” of nearly 40,000 agricultural workers in 
Porto Rico was reported to have occurred in January, of which the 
following statement is descriptive: 

On November 11, 1923, a very important special convention of the agricultural 
laborers was held, attended also by machinists and railroad workers of the sugar 
mills and longshoremen occupied in the transportation of sugar. Alli these 
trades are engaged in different works, on the fields where sugar is produced, in 
the factories, and transportation in general. 

Some 30 organizations were represented at the convention. Most important 
resolutions were adopted intended to promote organization among them. At 
the same time a project of agreement and scale of wages of $2.50 per day was 
adopted for the agricultural workers, to go into operation during the crop of 
sugar cane. In January, because of the refusal of the employers to discuss their 
demands, nearly 40,000 agricultural workers had to resort to a peaceful strike. 
With the cooperation of our labor officials in the organization and the interven- 
tion of the Mediation and Conciliation Commission, two members of which are 
bona fide members of our organization, agreements were reached by which the 
strike was brought to an end. A daily salary of $1.50 was secured, taking as a 
basis $5 as the price for 100 pounds of sugar, and additional pay of 10 per cent 
as increase for every additional dollar that the 100 pounds of sugar might be 
sild for according to the prices in the American market. These increases, 
however, lasted for a short period, because of these laborers not being strong 
enough in their organization to have such wages enforced permanently. 


About 20,000 workers on men’s clothing and approximately 800 
shops in New York City were involved in a dispute in January over 
wage conditions, lasting about 12 days. 

strike of 15,000 coal miners in the Kanawha district of West 
Virginia was reported to have begun on April 1 because of disagree- 
ment with the operators over wages, a return to the 1917 scale being 
desired by the operators. 

Fifteen thousand miners in 11 collieries of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
Pennsylvania, were out from April 30 to May 3 because of the dis- 
= of a union official. 

e strike of 13,400 textile silk workers in Paterson, N. J., began 


August 12 and lasted until December 14, when it was finally settled 
on the basis of a compromise. The strike was called by the Asso- 
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ciated Silk Workers to enforce their demands for an increase jp 
wages, a 44-hour week, and restrictions as to the number of looms 
per operator. Only the wage increase was granted. 

In 


ptember there was a strike of 12,500 cigar workers in Tampa, 
Fla., involving both union and nonunion workers of both sexes 
The workers’ demands included a wage increase of 25 per cent and 
‘reading privileges,” 1. e., the right to have some one read aloud to 
them while they work. This strike lasted about three weeks. The 
workers received an increase in wages, but the disagreement as to 
the reading privilege was held over for later settlement. 

A number of “iflegal ” strikes occurred among the anthracite ¢o,| 
miners of Pennsylvania during the closing months of the year. The 
one which attracted the most attention began November 25, when 
12,000 aaeeyets of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. went out in accordance 
with the wishes of their grievance committee. Failure of the com- 
pany to adjust grievances submitted by the workers was the reason 
given for the strike. As the strike was not authorized by the district 
officers of the United Mine Workers and as the men failed to resume 
work as ordered by the international president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the charters of the 10 local unions involved 
were revoked. The men resumed work on January 26, 1925. “ This 
was decided on * * * at a meeting of the general grievance 
committee of the a Coal Co. * * * when a report 
of a conference of members of the international union commission 
and general committeemen was read.”’ 

The commission proposed a settlement of the strike upon the assurance of 
adjustment of all grievances through the proper channels. * * * The 
strikers also were given the assurance that no discrimination would be shown 
against them and that the commission would recommend the restoration of all 
revoked charters. * * * 

In the adjustment of grievances, it was announced, all differences will first go 
before the company Officials, district officers, and colliery grievance committees 
for settlement. If any further difficulty arises in the settlement the grievances 
will be taken before the district conciliation board with the three district presi- 
dents present. The Anthracite Conciliation Board will be the last step in 
settling the differences. 


Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each month, 
1916 to 1924: 


-TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1924 











Number of disputes beginning in— 





Month | Tot: 


bt tek Age? seed | Oct. .| not | dis- 
stated | putes 








198 | 3,789 
469 | 4, 450 
237 | 3,353 
156 | 3,639 
964 | 3,411 
70 | 2, 385 
81 | 1,083 
eee =. 111 | 1, 506 
97 89 145 | 1, 22 
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Table 2 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year, 
1916 to 1924, by States and by sections of the country. 


TaBLE 2-—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1924, BY STATES 
AND SECTIONS 
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Alabama ni dailiadiiandahliaatebancrinapannnt graven aan inde a edi 15 20 13 18 25 15 4 ae S 
Alaska EE i ADRS RP en 3 5 3 3 1 ty nal ae: bbe GE 
een a 5 PERE, CLES PE AGRE? RET 7 20 4 7 9 4 1 Peed 
PE EL | 20 36 11 7 15 7 2 2 2 
CR tit hidce oie g cin aicwsconien 55 112 94 102 120 99 37 47 29 
pe 5 ee MES CR RES ER 1 1) te ES petit” Ape 
te RR St ear ape sar ee 17 48 32 31 22 27 7 3 5 
Ce Raise and « 6 oncitsminneas oe 326 i78 92 135 128 61 25 43 23 
i a ee a See oe 12 17 14 ll 10 4 1 St eee 
District of Columbia._.........-....-- 8 14 13 10 14 5 4 6 5 
7 SR Orr ae ee eee ee 9 16 20 30 Q 19 5 4 2 
PR NESSIE: SAUTE a. See 8 28 40 39 29 21 3 4 4 
DE daliettahonensod-ccsceakdccused 4 1 See 8 ee 5 
BS oe NEE ee Ae MOR ee 5 32 10 10 5 oe a 
SS EES ORES Bie ea 159 282 248 267 254 164 61 72 80 
pS EQS STS See el 75 73 76 106 99 61 15 35 28 
ES ees poe re 26 65 41 57 47 42 15 14 15 
po PSE Ae we ee ee 15 53 41 45 14 21 4 5 6 
Ce ta, dutidanncbamtooed 13 38 19 26 22 17 10 9 12 
en Go SE SS Se BE aaa. 8 39 2B 51 37 29 8 16 7 
RE Ath hos ndahoanabchhaned 30 40 36 40 22 24 11 7 6 
aie oe... doc. nn sna -on- 48 59 72 41 57 27 12 18 25 
co RS SS ee 383 353 347 396 377 201 139 216 97 
eo ns det Sas bth ans 71 64 60 &4 63 71 18 18 10 
oe ae eS aa Sa 30 53 40 49 50 45 & 14 4 
ie aii tian Cabdiaide a 4 13 5 2 4 2 feabp aaa 8 tek Scheie 
SS ie NOES SS Par Reese 97 122 105 69 63 54 26 27 35 
) EE ae eeee ee Sees ee 15 77 33 ZB 16 21 2 7 1 
REE AS Pa 9 21 28 il 17 12 11 3 1 2 
NE a Se ee Foe 2 7 5 4 1 3 1 1 
Now Hiameeemee.;.... ce...) es. 20 20 17 34 32 6 30 6 8 
2 EE Se ae ae ee ee 417 227 138 183 145 125 65 73 91 
P00 EE Se ee eee a 4 2 4 1 ape ARES as RRL + 
OS Se eee ae 592 711 689 536 600 384 190 380 270 
i ere ae ae ee 8 7 14 22 21 26 6 6 4 
i {Mee Pe Saas Pree 2 hee 4 & 2 1 1 
1 SEO at ae Oe eee ee 290 279 197 237 206 167 72 62 68 
je ies Se 24 35 19 32 24 29 9 2 6 
Se ree = + A 2B 58 18 38 22 23 & 15 13 
SSE Se ee Gi “ae 574 444 311 280 250 222 99 232 256 
i |e ey eae ZB 6 5 58 118 3 ye ee 4 
J ee eee ee ee 77 105 53 78 89 42 37 25 5 
Dou MS i eee es go 8 5 7 3 ll 5 12 2 1 1 
es ET ee eee ee 3 3 3 5 EF Rate RE 1 
i ho a 26 42 26 40 27 28 & 7 9 
, = Se Sa aa Gres 28 56 41 50 73 64 10 15 16 
ip BS 5. APES, GES Se aera 3 21 14 22 14 5 1 1 2 
VepUOI iio 5s ces 10 8 9 14 12 2 os 
LORENA aga 16 35 37 28 31 14 5 3 4 
pe a Pee ee es Se ae Pee ee ee sapeniin i SE RRS ee ee 
_ Sota tmentetiealiliationg sie 58 294 130 113 63 22 36 15 
i aie } 40 64 50 63 49 28 s 28 23 
. «$F a 63 57 54 77 68 41 21 10 15 . 
APT AER HEE: 2 5 4 6 i 1 1 
SS ee See ee 4 25 4 21 10 19 27 23 10 
Ee ne 3, 789 | 4,450 | 3,353 | 3,630 | 3,411 | 2,385 | 1,083 | 1,506 | 1,227 
North of the Ohio and east of the 
Musee ORE ORE aaa 3,186 | 3,034 | 2,466 | 2,678 | 2,431 | 1,607 812 | 1,204 987 
South of he Ohio and east of the 
pS ae ae ee ee 174 315 248 337 346 190 90 69 63 
SS cuthdeicncwte 1, 076 635 594 624 569 154 210 167 
25 4 21 10 19 27 23 10 
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The usual increase in the number of strikes during the months of 
April and May of each year may be ascribed to increased industrial 
activity at that time of the year, and to the fact that trade agree- 
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ments in many industries terminate then, giving rise to controversies 
over wages, etc., in making new agreements. Data for the closing 
months of the year 1924 are more or less incomplete, because soma 
reports do not reach the bureau until several months after the strike 
has ended. 

More than half the total number of strikes in 1924 occurred in the 
three States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, in the 
order named. As to the number of strikes by cities, New York 
City heads the list with 193, bya by Philadelphia with 50. 
Boston with 31, Chicago with 29, Baltimore with 23, and Paterson 
N. J., and St. Louis with 21 tach: 

Table 3 shows the number of disputes in cities having 25 or more 
disputes during any year, 1916 to 1924: 


TABLE 3.-NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE OCCURRED IN 
ANY YEAR, 1916 TO 1924 











{ 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 





Baltimore, Md 
BeCOn, (eee... a << de ate i bpoo aa 
Bridgeport, Conn 


83 


~~ = 
oe 


Chicago, Til 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 


SB ly aq Woe RE Seal ee Bah PES 
Hartford, Conn 

TE NE ae on oleracea aes 
Jersey City, N.J 

Kansas City, Mo 

et, a bo bk ee ee 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Newark, N.J . 

See ee ee se Se. 


Oo “Ne 89 bo I bo om Or" 


“10 
CommaohmweSRowBe 


_ 
— ~I 
» 
on Sto oe 


- 


amo a e8sssansSetss 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

po gE aE See Se 
Rochester, N. Y 
San Francisco, Calif 
St. Louis, N 

Seattle, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N.J 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 





PSVRzses 


ee 
ek he 





























Table 4 shows, by sex of persons involved, the number of disputes 
beginning in each year, 1916 to 1924: 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1924, BY SEX OF 
EMPLOYEES 








Number of disputes in— 





1918 | 1919 1921 | 1922 





2, 467 | 2,818 1, 750 
90 88 30 
278 521 558 
518 263 47 
3, 630 2, 385 
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The table followimg shows for each year the relation to labor 
unions of workers engaged in disputes: 


TABLE 5.—RELATION OF WORKERS TO LABOR UNIONS, 1916 TO 











—— OOOO —— 


Number of disputes in— 





Relation of workers to unions 
1918 | 1919 | 1920 








Connected with unions-.-.........-.-.- 
Not connected with unions ‘ 37 
Organized after dispute began 5 
pion and nonunion workers 12 
Not reported Re A IE a! ee A 


Total 1, 083 


ee 
































The principal causes of strikes are shown in Table 6: 


TasLE 6. —PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1924 








Nuniber of disputes beginning in— 





Cause of dispute 
1918 | 1919 1922 





Increase of Wages.........-.-.-----... : 1, 153 

ee Oe ass d 36 36 86 258 

Wages, not otherwise specified 29 

Nonpayment of wages.-.-............. é 10 

Increase Of Wages and decrease of 
Ee nd eee 16 

Decrease of wages and increase of 
Rie edtscocecEhddibccedébocece 40 

ED ORS ne 12 

Desens... .. 40045 ->..-.- ; F 21 

Recognition of union 7 

Recognition and wages-_.............- 

Recognition and hours 

Recognition, wages, and hours------- 

General conditions 

Conditions and Wages-_.....-...--..-- 

Conditions and hours_.............-.-- 

Conditions, wages, and hours 

Conditions and recognition 

Discharge of foreman demanded -.-_--- 

Discharge of employees. -_........-.-.-- 

Employment of nonunion men 

Objectionable persons hired 

Discrimination - 

Open or closed shop 

Closed shop and other causes 

Unfair products 

In regard to agreement 

New agreement 

Sympathy 

Jurisdiction 

Unsatisfactory food 

Miscellaneous 

Not repo-ted 
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The number of persons involved in disputes is shown in Table 7 
by classified groups: 


TABLE 7._NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1924, py 
OLASSIFIED NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED 








Number of disputes beginning in— 





Number of persons involved 
1918 1919 





152 186 
279 297 
343 353 
357 404 
384 494 
287 356 
143 217 
1,001 to 10,000 204 332 
Over 10,000 17 54 
Not reported 2, 124 | 1, 187 937 


3, 789 | 4,450 | 3,353 | 3, 630 
































Table 8 shows the number of disputes in which the number of 
employees directly involved was reported, the number of such em- 
ployees, and the average number of employees per dispute: 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES REPORTING THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, NUM. 
BER OF SUCH EMPLOYEES, AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER 
DISPUTE, BY YEARS, 1916 TO 1924 











Average Average 
number number 

of em- 
ployees 


of em- 
ploy ees 
per 


per 
dispute dispute 


Employees 








2, 667 600 
2, 325 528 
2, 151 576 
2, 665 ‘ 1, 561 
2, 226 657 





























The following statement shows, by months, the number of persons 
directly involved in disputes in 1924, so far as reported: 


January 

February 
36, 823 

131, 150 

52, 065 
69, 411 
72, 739 
37, 826 

September ‘ 

October 

November 

December 

Month not stated 


Table 9 shows, for each year, 1916 to 1924, the number of labor 
disputes occurring in the industries named: 
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Taste 9. -NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1916 TO 1924 


—_—_— ‘a a ow * —_ 2 


f Number of disputes 











Industry 





1919 | 1920 | 1921 
Building tradeS....-.---..-.--.-.-------.------ 
Clothing .----------------------------------+--- 336 
Furniture 26 
Iron and gama pop ll Renae. -Sneanteaneed 25 
Leather . 32 
Lumber 38 
Metal trades 452 
Mining----------- onan eerene-2----------------- 183 177 
Paper manufacturing. f 39 6 
Printing and publishing 83 12 
Shipbuilding 1 , 45 3 1 
Slaughtering, meat cutting and packing 42 | 14 
Stone ; 29 | 15 
Textile 211 | 114 79 
Tobacco 38, 19 12 
Transportation, steam and electric 241 | 37 18 









































The following statement shows, so far as reported, the number of 
persons directly involved in disputes occurring in the industries 
named, in 1924: 


Building trades 

Clothing industry -__-_ 

Furniture industry - - -_- 

Iron and steel industry 

Leather industry 

Lumber industry 

eee eens. . ob aban odds Wado... nee eee ons 
Mining, coal__ 

Paper manufacturing 

Printing and publishing 

Shipbuilding 

Slaughtering, meat cutting and packing 
Stone work 

Textile industry 

Tobacco industry 

Transportation, steam and electric 


The number of disputes which have occurred in certain specified 
occupations for each year, 1916 to 1924 is shown in the table below: 


Taste 10.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY YEARS, 1916 TO 
1924 











Number of disputes 





Occupation 
1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 


§ 


1924 








| 


wot SBiousSeaSBBusT hak | 


Dolores; Foe iio Ses c ban wadcendcde tence 
Te a ne 
Boot and shoe workers 
Brewery workers 
Brick and tile workers 
Building laborers and hod carriers 
Carpenters 
Chauffeurs and teamsters _........-...------- ‘ 
Freight handlers and longshoremen 
Giess WGMEMB iG. tie 350, a ee cck 
Hat and cap makers and fur workers 
Inside wiremen 
Machinists 
Metal polishers 
Miners, coal 
Molders 
Painters and paper hangers 
P umbers and steam fitters 
Rubber workers 
eae geome 
Tee way employees 
Structural-iron workers 


AVE SBSRuNSBA 


Sees BSesse“cee 


SSP SaRBl Za 5oRERBIVSan Fok 


—_ 32 =Sy8 
Bhaas2ssus 
_ 























Bats SoSVSRCoBBRySSSSRERSS 


72 
3 
27 
10 
8 
18 
34 
39 
12 
7 
34 
18 
6 
9 
176 
25 
42 
2 
18 
14 
13 
ll 


£ 
= 
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The following table shows, approximately, the distribution of dis. 
putes according to the number of establishments involved in each 
dispute, by years, 1917 to 1924: 


TABLE 11.—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF ESTABLigq. 
MENTS INVOLVED, 1917 TO 1924 








Number of disputes 



































Establishments involved 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 igo 

One establishment.._......-.--....-..------- 8,078 | 2,541 | 2,136 | 1,989 | 1,071 | 717} 1,089 | — 799 
Two establishments. -_................--.--- 143 70| 142; 86} 113 28 56 34 
Three establishments __------_----.-.-.------ 73 42 99 59 94 17 34 93 
Four establishments - ----.--.--........-------- 41 23 59 40 62 17 15 | 16 
Five establishments -- _.............-..---..- 18 90 52 35 43 9 10 I? 
Over five establishments- --................-.. 403 327 910 426 584 103 101 84 
RRR RRS RE 694 | 260) 232) 776| 418| 192) 21) 954 

ection cll eal ‘nab Se 9 4, 450 | 3, 353 | 3,630 | 3,411 | 2,385 | 1,083} 1,506 1. o 





Table 12 shows the number of disputes ending in each month, 1916 
to 1924: 


TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1924 


Number of disputes ending in— 














Year Month 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.} Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dee.| not | Total 

Stated 
ek oe 117 | 132; 176; 292] 337; 216} 200/ 217{/ 223! 173] 156 78 131 | 2, 448 
ae Ill O4 159 198 223 172 157 156} 201 177 122; 132 172 | 2,074 
ee ae 105 125 168 208 261 223 211 207 175 147 117 166 85 | 2,198 
1919._...s::5 B22 113 128 144 226 195 207 252 239 194 147 120 133 | 2, 22 
alpen: Mt 85 129 197 200 188 191 157 155 117 72 60 237 | 1,872 
(0 EN 64 61 106 102 | 222 171 i44 141 91; 81 65 46 2 | 1,526 
ee 42} 39| 37| 37] 76] 47] SO| 62| 66) 55] 59} 82 91} 713 
, 2% | SL, 67} 140] 177} 111] 7} 80] 83 93 52} 35 62 1, 04 
again ples 62 72 87 90 | 124] 107 83 62 55 69 47 42 32 | 932 












































In Table 13 are given data relative to the results of disputes 
ending in each year, 1916 to 1924: 


TABLE 13.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1924 





























Number of disputes ending in— 
Result — 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
Ts Bae 
In favor of employers-----........-.-....-...---- 748 | 395 | 465 | 687] 677} 701 | 243 | 356 | 280 
In favor of employees. __-........-...-.---.--..- 749 | 631 | 627 | 627 | 472| 256} 237 | 365, 3% 
CUMpIGMNENS J... «.«.. 55--- 5-55 ~--) 566-4 -5h---+- 777 | 720; 691 | 797] 448; 201) 104) 167/135 
Employees returned pending arbitration ----_-- 73 | 137 | 204 50 61 80 16 46, 4% 
Wot repeeeed. 5... A 6. 5 8c pAbn a Meech 101 | 191} 211 59 | 214| 198] 113} 160, 138 
-, oe ee Sane eae em Pee 2, 448 [2.074 2, 198 |2, 220 |1,872 |1, 526 | 713 [1,004 | 92 

















Table 14 shows by years, 1916 to 1924, the number of disputes 
reporting duration, the approximate total duration, and the average 
duration, in days, of the disputes for each year: 
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TABLE 14.—APPROXIMATE TOTAL DURATION AND AVERAGE DURATION OF DIS- 
<7 PUTES, BY YEARS, 1916 TO 1924 
—e cune a Number 
: i 0 ota verage tai Total | Average 
Year in pow = Far disputes | duration | duration || Y& calhye et disputes | duration | duration 
putes ende forwhich| (days) | (days) pu forwhich| (days) | (days) 
reported reported 
1016... ---.deneies 2,116 | 49,680 ih os eke 1,258 | 64, 231 61 
<7. ..-.ol ln 1,435 | 26, 981 ne 552 | 21,017 38 
1018... -.aasevolaad 1,709 | 29,895 Sy oc aos een 918 | 21,450 23 
RS | 1,855 | 62, 980 Fe repays 932 | 28, 184 30 
000. ....c0skdaueene | 1, 321 51, 893 39 
| 


























Table 15 shows the duration of disputes ending in each year, 1916 
to 1924. by classified periods of duration: 


TABLE 15.—DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1924, BY DURATION 


—— —— 














Number of disputes ending in — 









































Duration 

1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 

Lees thelt 2 Gitte < nterensnece-4-n5b+-> 38 88 84) 2 31 32 16 25 22 
day... Sue eR Octen  haly 2 141| 106) 145] 76| 57| 2\ 47) 82| 30 
9 dase cealeadamieinil acans -tén skate 185| 113| 171] 70| 64| 44| 371 70| 44 
i Rt A Sih 8 ll i ld ta 147| 105| 127) 801 54| 44| 21 64! 30 
days ..isd)2. de A ddd Ue, dds sa. | 395) 62| a} 7|  &1 47\ 2\| 60| 45 
YR 2 och al a TS | 431 56) 72] 74) 96] 35| 26) 32] 2% 
G days... ome cok Oe | a2} 65} 67] 45) 44) 32/° 18] 40) 2 
pre aaah Na a BF | 93; 95] 15] 60; 66| 45) 31| oo! 4 
tay. Toe ee | 86| 2) 60} 72) 45] 30) 19| 2) 2 
9 day8..3. Usp Li est 2 ee | 50 31 38 33 30 19| 8 26 13 
A mE nn NS MEE le | M08) 43/58] 7] BL) ae 19 16 
i) dayB..cccbodo. iso W eee Laat ous hoa 24; 2%} 30) 228] 09 4! 4) 6 
dent dada. AMA adh ve pele te ede 28 by Bde 28 be cdd bod 16 6 
Sao ee | m@| a} wi go} 2 4: 100| 32) 12 
“daySlic caddis, lites... 64; 40| 49) +42) 40) 2! O| 34) 2 
ie 48|-.75| 88| 113| 83| 76: 30| 883| 36 
to Gee 2 Tir eerer | 93} - 46) 72) 9] 21 49) a7] 38) a 
in Se a | 40] wl 40]. sal 4 16; 12] 12) 15 
95 to 28 days............ SAD USI ET | o1| ‘35! 321 ‘es; so} 31! Of 32!) & 
Sto SE Gea. 211)... 505-20 dead. | 6B) BB) 65) mh] 47) 4s BB) 
ST lll aang ~ Ne AE: ae 27 31 61 21 36; 13 20 2B 
Sto MME coe TT Tr TES | 5o| 38{ 30| 1} 46) o4| 12] 12] 
43 to 49 days... a Pepa ns rmese / | 2] 86) 78) 48). 40) 14 12| 2% 
0t.......... “| 531 37! 481 1241 69] 86! 20! | 
001077 QML ULisss ds -tcdeodliadas... 40; 22) 18) 72} 51| 6o| 16| 2] @ 
PP nN ARM a ela 7 i2| 17| 87| 41| 61| 14| 15]; 18 
92 to 199 days...................-20 2 99 55 35} 149) 125! 186) 51) 20! 56 
Queue SNM cecscls,  csdeinine. dinartl 2B 9) mw} 22] 4) 51) 15) 18) 2B 
NG SOMME 50.40 cucccuccneckel¥ooe 332 639 489 365 551 | 268) 162 176 174 
i | 2,448 | 2,074 | 2,198 | 2,220 | 1,872 | 1,526 | 713 | 1,094 932 











Included in the above table as “‘not reported’’ are some disputes 
that were known or believed to be terminated, although the period 
of duration was unknown for various reasons. In some cases the 
strikes were reported as ‘‘short,” in others the places of the strikers 
were filled soon after the trouble occurred and the work became normal 
in a few days. In some instances the establishments were reported 
as running on an open-shop basis or at capacity. 

_ In 1917 the number of unauthorized strikes of which the bureau has 
information was 72, and in 1918, 58. In 1919 the number was 125, 
involving 1,053,256 strikers; in 1920 the number was 253, involving 
850, 837; in 1921 the number was 52, involving 66,804; in 1922 the 
number was 20, involving 1,846; in 1923 the number was 25, involving 
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36,221; and in 1924 the number was 18, involving 46,306 employees. 
There were doubtless other unauthorized or “illegal” strikes which 
were not so reported. This is particularly true of the strikes of 
anthracite coal miners. 

Between April 6, 1917, the date of the entrance of the United States 
into the war, and November 11, 1918, the date of the signing of the 
armistice, 6,205 strikes and lockouts occurred. 


1. ee ee 





Strike in Japanese Mills in Shanghai 


HE Chinese Economic Bulletin, (Peking) of March 14, 1925, pub- 
lished by the Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Infor- 
mation, reports the settlement of the strike of employees in the 

Japanese cotton mills in Shanghai which lasted from February 10 
to February 27 and involved 22 factories and nearly 31,000 workers, 
The strike was caused by the discharge of 40 workmen of a company 
having 12 factories and 15,000 employees in Shanghai and spread to 
plants of five other companies. Six other Japanese mills employing 
12,500 workers were not affected. 

The demands made by the strikers were that assaults on workers 
by Japanese overseers should cease; all grades of workers should be 

anted a 10 per cent increase in wages; the 40 workers dismissed 
should be reinstated; wages should be paid to the workers every fort- 
night; all deferred pay should be returned to the workers at occasional 
periods; no worker should be dismissed without reasonable cause; 
and wages should be paid for the period of the strike. 

Thirty per cent of wiees were pes by seme of the companies to 
part me bey who registered for work during the strike period, but the 
mills had to suspend operations, as there were not enough unaffected 
workers left to operate the plants. 

The mills resumed operations on February 27. The agreement 
provided that cases of alleged ill treatment of workers might be 
referred to the mill owners without reference to the foremen; all 
strikers should return to work immediately; money in a savings fund 
held by the mills should be returned to workers when they had 
completed five years’ service or when they were dismissed; and 
wages should be paid every two weeks. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Germany, 1923? 


P TO the year 1919 statistics of strikes and lockouts in Germany 
U were oemgeee and published annually by the German Sta- 
tistical Office (Statistisches Rerchsamt). W tg on May 5, 1920, 

the Federal Employment, Service (Reichsarbettsverwaltung) was cre- 
ated, the task of compiling statistics on labor disputes was transferred 
to it, and up to the end of 1922 it continued to publish these statistics 
in essentially the same form as was formerly a by the Statistical 


Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reiehsarbeitsblatt, Ber issues of Jan. 16, 1923, PP. 
36*-38*, andAug. 1, 1924, pp. 360*-370". 
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Office. The collection of strike and lockout data was done by the 
police authorities, who made returns to the Statistical Office and later 
on to the Federal Employment Service. The General Federation of 
German Free Trade-Unions also collected and published statistics of 
strikes and lockouts. 

The official and the trade-union statistics differed considerably in 
many respects, particularly in the figures ere results (success, 
compromise, or failure) of the labor disputes. ese differences were 
often the subject of controversy and criticism, and demands for a 
change in the method of collecting and compiling statistics of labor 
disputes became more and more insistent. The Federal Employment 
Service lacked legal authority for making such a change, but was given 
such authority in the law on public employment oihess of July 22, 
1922,? which in article 31 authorizes the Federal Employment Service 
to make investigations of labor disputes, to request information relat- 
ing to them, and to publish regularly reports on such disputes. 

n pursuance of this law the president of the Federal Employment 
Service issued an order on January 10, 1923, making it obligatory for 
employers in whose establishments there is a strike or lockout to 
report the fact to the public employment office of the district in 
which the establishment is located within one week of the termination 
of the dispute and to furnish to it certain statistical data on the 
dispute. In the case of collective labor disputes the report may be 
made by an employers’ or workers’ organization or by both. The 
making of reports by employers’ or workers’ organizations is therefore 
not obligatory but merely optional. It has, Snlivee been pointed 
out to such organizations by the employment service that it would 
be to their own interest to make reports on labor disputes, as they 
would serve as a means for checking the statistical data and contribute 
to the correctness of the published statistics. 

During 1923, the first year in which the new method of collecting 
statistical data on labor disputes became effective, a considerable num- 
ber of the reports made by employers were defective in some respects. 
For this reason some data as to whether any attempt at conciliation 
or arbitration had been made before or after the outbreak of the dis- 
pute, whether third parties (trade organizations) had promoted the 
dispute by financial or some other form of aid, whether the strike 
was legal or unauthorized, etc., could not be included in the general 
statistics. 





? MonTaLY LaBor REVIEW, October, 1922, pp. 185-191. 
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In the following table are given statistics of economic strikes of 
industrial workers during the year 1923: 
ECONOMIC STRIKES OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN GERMANY, BY INDUsrRy 






























































PS, 1923 
“Maximum pun. 
of workers 
Estab- bet - oma oD involved— 
lish- employ: W Orking. 
Industry group Strikes ments | 22 estab- _| days 
: lishments los 
affected : Ost 
affected Directly Indi- 
rectly 
ees eee 5 41 5, 061 4 267 j_.._... 
Livestock raising and fishing. -___........-.-....- 7 74 7, 856 7, 305 }....._. 
Mining, smelting, salt works___________________.. 140 616 | 361,454 314, 444 | 4,700 | 2: 
Soames Gira Garces 2225). Lae 238 | 1,002 67, 951 61, 008 | 1, 490 
Metal working................. Se OE. ae 111 | 1,996 | 249,232 | 237,019 | 1,083 | 1, 630, 064 
Machinery » Noe chatincgrsees “ale Sanyal facta tiscas oe el not A ony 250 1, 11! 192, 435 151, 373 | 3,977 | 1, 
CoMIPORIN Cai 5 8 iS, Lest bas ud wok 36 211 19, 789 15, 841 24 
WE ae ates 23 66 7, 594 6, 16 | 
: Temes alee i LS 110 340; 115,219 92,811 | 4, 568 
CE TLS Ay SS SM: ELS TE Oey ee ees. 33 216 29, 231 27, 590 396 | 
rat senate eeertina Sertraline. 38 273 5, 003 3, 924 i | 
Wenewernee 6 224 ao iii - 242} 3,310 74, 835 59, 103 248 
Foodstuffs and beverages.___._.___.....-...------ 95 884 27, 306 25, 669 21 | 
) + RN) iis Le ies 8 ie A Nw GY 40} 307} 15,148} 13113] 96) 
EE EE FEE SETS 2 Se ere 17 177 690 669 6 | 
ee eee 2.) eee 251 | 4,122] 112,745 94, 924 | 1, 263 
Printing and allied industries____..__.___- ererreea 45| 1,118 51, 669 46, 626 | 1,104. 
PO EBS SERRE RR et oe 2 2 34 a eel 
Oumsmetes 2220522. boll ivAt hi A AA ee 63 | 1,672 50, 053 49, 238 68 
| ee a ee ee ee ae. ae De ee 83 | 2,790 78, 758 47, 102 135 
Hotels, restaurants, etc... .......... 4| 208 699 630 |. 
Theaters, amusements, ete. -__....._.2----22.4.-- 32 327 5, 994 2, 008 74 , 
TN 13 626 | 273,188 | 226, 058 | . 733 1,078, 860 
EE, a ee Aen a ar Ae 1, 878 | 21, 484 |], 751, 944 /1, 487, 754 49, 953 11, 146, 052 
Number of strikes in 
A Results (from workers’ 
pee the workers’ de- point of view) 
Industry group 
Hours Other Suc- Com- 
Wages of cess- pro- Failed 
labor | ™8*#ers| fu) | mised 
Lec one = EE eee ES ABER B SE SES Ts 38 ES. Reese 3 3 ) STEN 
{ Livestock raising and fishing_..._._.......-....- 5 | SS ae 2 
{ Mining, smelting, salt works____.._....._..___._. 98 5 56 8 51 
; Stomes eupdeartieic. i 5sic. ile laxnuwaAwis 209 6 38 23 130 
i ee 88 2 25 15 49 | 
pe > FER REE PES is SER MS OES es OE bh ek 9 5p 202 1 56 36 115 | 
NT CEOS Pe TO nae Tay rae 33 4 4 16 
PE” aio, gettin meted nd nen Er ci) gy tli oe 2 2 8 
I RL eRe 2s Fr eee RO gh Se 84 5 26 11 47 | 
SiR aay SSE aS Sau oslo | 2 ae 4 4 18 | 
a aS eR aR I aR SE ame 32 1 8 10 20 
G8 RES ESS TEE ETT se amie a 217 2 34 41 137 
Foodstuffs and beverages. ...............-.-.--.. 81 2 17 20 51 
| TS TLS RE RA EN ee ogee 31 2 16 9 17 
FY 0 Se ge eee Oe ae ea rs 14 1 3 2 il 
RISES RP SE atta Oi aaa Saami Sei 213 3 56 48 128 
Printing and allied industries__._................ 38 2 7 7 27 
GES Sa ae a eee 8 Ae I SR ee Rey 1 
i SR RGSS, Ss LN) BEG, dt CEE 10 12 41 
0 ee Oe ee ee eee ae ee eee 7 eee 14 25 45 
ay ae eS | § Ri Aes 3 2 = 
, CNG, 6008 JS. nice clo les 31 1 2 5 26 
i ae RE: ia Tee OR M5. ok Ree aaa, RR ll 
OS ee any eee ae 1, 579 32 390 287 955 | 























The following table gives summary statistics of all labor disputes 
(economic strikes and Sechien and political strikes) of industrial 
and agricultural workers and of salaried employees that took place 
in Germany in 1923: _ 
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gUMMARY STATISTICS OF LABOR DISPUTES IN GERMANY, BY KIND OF DISPUTES 
" AND CLASS OF WORKERS INVOLVED, 1923 



































yore — 
; Estab-| Workers r of workers 
— lish- |employed| involved— Working- 
Kind of disputes and class of workers involved | j,,,. | ments| in estab- days 
rectly 
Economic labor disputes 
Strikes of— 
ee Ehren ie apa 1, 878 21, 484 |1, 751,944 |1, 487, 754 |19, 953 | 11, 146,052 
Agricultural and forestal workers... .-..-..-.- 70 | 2,526 | 159,639 | 123,540 |22,333 | 1,828, 252 
Salaried employees.............-.------------ 40 | 1,300 | 67,797 | 47,339 | 2,287 | 265, 833 
TT OtMk sistas sc 353+ ea auh- ene <---455 1, 988 |25, 310 (1, 979, 380 (1, 658, 633 |44, 573 | 13, 240, 137 
Lockouts of— | 
Industrial workers ..............-....---..--- 168 | 2, 691 165, 321 118, 747 299 ; 1,331, 660 
Agricultural and forestal workers..........-..- 4 48 2, 090 i ees 9, 397 
Salaried employees... .............--...-...-.. 2 56 493 168 | sicidu 2,713 








Tt NE I a in A ht, RR A i 174 | 2,795 | 167,904 | 120,753| 2901 1,343,770 


Strikes and lockouts of— 
Industrial workers - ..............---.-..---..- 2,046 (24,175 (1,917, 265 |1, 606,501 (20,252 | 12, 477,712 
Agricultural and forestal workers__.....----- 74 | 2,574 161,729 | 125,383 |22,333 | 1,837,649 
Salaries GUNNS... n5 5 coo so s< 5. ecco 42 | 1, 356 68, 290 47, 02 | 2, 287 268, 546 


Total economic disputes_..........--.-....- 2, 162 (28, 105 (2, 147, 284 |1, 779, 386 \44, 872 | 14, 583, 907 





























Political labor disputes 
Pe a ny SOC CRTC MEE moe me 47 | 3,506 | 470,672 | 318,536 | 2,265 1,048, 283 
Total labor disputes: : 
TS Ss At Te a rT 2,035 |28,816 |2, 450,052 |1, 977, 169 |46,838 | 14, 288, 420 
rhage SM BS GS Ra, HE 174 | 2,795 | 167,904 120,753 | 299] 1,343,770 
Grates i. che Pe 2, 209 |31, 611 |2, 617, 956 |2, 097,922 |47, 137 | 15, 632, 190 




















—— 








Number of disputes in . 
which the workers’ de- | Results (from workers 


mands related to— point of view) 
Kind of disputes and class of workers involved 





























Hours | Other | Success- |Compro- ; 
Wages | of labor| matters| ful mised | Failed 
Economic labor disputes 
Strikes of— 
Industrial workers .....--..-.....-----.-..-.- 1, 579 32 390 287 955 636 
Agricultural and forestal workers._..........- 47 7 28 11 23 36 
Salaried employees-.-...-.-------------------- 30 |.---.--- 14 | 5 27 8 
Wie OL Babi de 1, 656 39 432 | 303 | 1,005 630 
Lockouts of— 
Industrial workers ...........---.....-------. 129 & 53 27 88 53 
Agricultural and forestal workers.._........../........- 2 2 2 9 lintitcdeae 
Salaried employees. ..............-.--.-----.- ECE eee Bidiiindi 1 1 
yA RAL SS A OES ae 130 10 56 29 91 54 
Strikes and lockouts of— 
Miteeens WOOMeTS . iu. 5. Jie else 1, 708 40 443 314 1, 043 689 
Agricultural and forestal workers_.........-.. 47 9 30 13 25 36 
RAE Sh NG SSIS LS IES. Oe leaiesonn 15 5 2 9 
Total economic disputes.................... 1, 786 49 488 332 1, 096 734 

















An analysis of the table prevedting brings out the fact that in 1923 
the number of economic labor disputes of agricultural workers and 
of salaried employees formed only a relatively small percentage of 
the total number of economic labor disputes. This holds good also 
with respect to the number of establishments affected, workers in- 
volved, and working-days lost. Political labor disputes were also of 
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small importance. In 1923 there were only 47 political strikes, with 
a total of 318,536 strikers, who lest 1,048,283 working-days, while jp 
1920 the corresponding totals were 4,408 strikes, 6,762,242 strikers 
and 36,504,142 working-days lost. 

For comparative purposes a table is grven below of summary statis. 
tics of economic labial disputes in Germany for the period 1899 to 
1913, and for the years 1919 to 1923: 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ee ey LABOR DISPUTES IN GERMANY, 
1 1 








——— 





























Maximum number 
Strikes | Estab- | Workers of workers|_ 
and lish- employed involved— W orking- 
Period or year lock- | ments | in estab- days 
outs af- lishments : Indi- lost 
fected | affected | Directly rectly 
1899-1913, average !_______.__._.-._-_..-_..-. 2,114 | 11,410 510, 644 234,623} 13,792 | 8, 006, 79) 
Waa von ess cccnceccsecicccciecssccszccsee 4, 068 | 38,933 | 3, 250, 522 | 2, 143, 605 | 209,958 | 35, 132, 419 
FR ES | ERS Pas RES Tey Se oe 4,392 | 48,288 | 2, 188,969 | 1,561,735 | 96,397 | 17, 702, 9» 
Signs ckCekdsec.acectetbidewse.dawusenen 788 | 57,758 | 2, 127,630 | 1, 540,351 | 139,199 | 26, 316, 399 
bitrates ink <cooinipntonpiainthciahekatnateiaee 5, 201 | 52,783 | 2,750, 604 | 1,969,263 | 82,665 | 28, 804 434 
Gab cha peice dh n dLnntmiecdinettbebe dod 2, 162 | 28,105 | 2, 147, 284 | 1,779,386 } 44,872 | 14, 138 99) 
“oye _—s = Results (from workers’ point 
lated t of view) 





Period or year 


Hoursof} Other | Success-}|Compro-| .. . 
Wages | labor | matters ful mised | Failed 























pO ERE SR ETE TEES, 1, 955 675 1, 27 383 848 
G6 5.4 <5 Si ~ GG Sad So A hee Sw de 4, 051 840 1, 512 893 2, 520 655 
Bia cocudbbbeteieubabubescaccadiunee 4, 369 296 1, 448 1, 012 2, 552 828 
eR a a TN ee eR te 4, 379 182 1, 430 785 2, 990 1, 013 
RESIS SSCS dae Came et 4, 735 273 1, 400 1, 144 2, 963 1, 094 
Wea thease scented ~~ SE BU 1, 786 49 488 332 1, 096 734 





1 The average data for the period 1899-1913 include only strikes and lockouts of industrial workers, data 
for agricultural and forestal workers and for salaried employees not being available for this period 


A comparison of the statistics of German labor disputes for 1923, 
excluding political strikes, with statistics for preceding years shows 
that in the year under review the total number of such disputes was 
the lowest since the end of the war. In 1923 economic strikes and 
lockouts numbered only 2,162, as against 5,201 in 1922, a decrease of 
3,039. This heavy decrease is due in the first place to the influence 
of the currency crisis and secondly to the fact that disputes in the 
two large industrial.Provinces of Rhineland and Westphalia were 
included to a small extent only, since the passive resistance to the 
French invasion made it impossible during the greater part of the 
year to collect accurate data. The number of working-days lost fell 
also from 28,894,434 in 1922 to 14,138;821 in 1923. This decrease 
is due to the short duration of most of the disputes during the period 
of great inflation. Most of the disputes were caused by eenends for 
wage increases, and since the mark depreciated in an enormous 
degree from week to week, strikes called to obtain a certain wage 
rate became futile if the rate was not obtained within a few days. 
Moreover, the currency depreciation made it impossible for the unions 
to give financial support to the strikers for any length of time. The 
statistics also show that the proportion of economic labor disputes 
that were failures from the workers’ point of view was much greater 
than in preceding years. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1925 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiATION 


exercised his good offices in connection with 83 labor disputes 
during April, 1925. These disputes affected a known total 
of 24,607 employees. The table fol fats. 3 shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workmen directly and indirectly affected. 

On May 1, 1925, there were 48 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in addition, 32 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 80. 


T « Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 
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IMMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for March, 1925 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Statistician U.S. Bureau or Immigration 


and 12,997 nonimmigrant) were admitted and 11,752 (4,993 

emigrant and 6,759 nonemigrant) departed. This increase 
of 27,864 in our alien population is the largest for any month since 
June last. About 70 per cent of the number admitted arrived at 
seaports, mostly from Europe, and 30 per cent at borderland ports, 
from Canada and Mexico. Ninety-one per cent of the departures 
left the country via seaports. 

The number of applicants refused admission to the United States 
in March, 1925, was 1,952, of which 1,379 were males and 573 females, 
Only 407 (314 male and 83 female) of these rejections occurred at 
the seaports, or about 1.4 per cent of the applicants at such ports. 
Aliens arrested and ex sited from the country during March reached 
a er of 1,069, the largest number yet deported during any one 
month. 

Of the 26,619 immigrant aliens admitted in March, 62 per cent 
came from European countries, Germany and Irish Free State 
leading the list with 4,927 and 3,203, respectively. All other coun- 
tries, principally Canada and Mexico, sent us 38 per cent of this 
class. Among the races or peoples, the largest contributors were 
German (5,578); Mexican (4,890); Irish (4,141); English (2,804): 
Scandinavian (2,431); Scotch (1,939); French (1,173); and Hebrew 
(980), the others furnishing less than 500 each. 

The States which received more than 1,000 each of the immigrant 
aliens in March, 1925, were New York (6,240); Texas (4,042) ; [llinois 
(2,122); Massachusetts (1,944); Pennsylvania (1,864); Michigan 
(1809): New Jersey (1,435); and California (1,270). The other 
States combined received 22 per cent of this class of admissions. 

Three-fourths of the 4,993 emigrant aliens in March, 1925, left 
via the port of New York for different of Europe, less than 500 
going to | one country. Of this class of departures, 2,945 last 
resided in the State of New York; 2,727 were laborers, mostly be- 
tween 16 and 44 years of age; 2,599 were married men and 754 married 
women; and 4,117 resided in the United States from one to five year, 
the remaining 876 having been here for longer periods. . 

Aliens admitted under the immigration act of 1924 are shown 10 
Table 4 by country or area of birth. The 39,616 admissions 10 
March, 1925, comprise 16,260 quota immigrants 4,183 nonin- 
migrants, and 19,173 nonquota immigrants. Of the latter twe 
classes, which are not charged to the quota, 12,716 were natives of 
nonquota countries; 5,250 were returning residents; 2,404 were 
temporary visitors for business or pleasure 1,566 were in continu- 


[ana March, 1925, a total of 39,616 aliens (26,619 immicrant 
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ous transit thro 
children of Unit ati 
officials, students, ministers, professors, etc. The total number of 
quota immigrants admitted during the nine months ended March 31, 
1925, was 104,052 or 63 per cent of the quota for the current fiscal 


year. 
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the United States; and 968 were wives and 


States citizens. 


The other 452 were Government 


piste .-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 19%, TO 
MARCH, 1925 
























































pre ae 
Inward Outward 
Aliens admitted United Aliens departed United Aliens 
Period States States de- 
citi- Total citi- Total barred 
Immi- | No2- zens Emi- | Non- zens " 
grant immi- | Total ar grant emi- {| Total de- 
grant rived grant parted 
1924 
aS - 11, 661 | 11,142 | 22,773 | 20,927 | 43,700 | 8,493 | 15, 747 | 24,240 | 43,812 | 68,052 | 1,920 
August ...... 23, 290 | 13, 966 | 37,256 } 44,791 | 82,047 | 8,633 | 14, 738 | 23,371 | 37,657 | 61,028 | 2,114 
September...| 27,941 | 20,057 | 47,998 | 57,232 |105, 230 | 8,671 | 14,580 | 23,251 | 23,849 | 47,100} 2,389 
October... --} 27, 17, 822 | 45, 224 | 31,474 | 76,698 | 8,941 | 12,067 | 21,008 | 19,951 | 40,959 | 2,341 
Novernber...} 20, 345 | 12,386 | 41,731 | 22,297 | 64,028 | 8,605 | 9,645 | 18,250 | 14,741 | 32,901 | 2,149 
December. ..} 28,008 } 9,612 } 37,710 | 17,219 | 54,929 | 14,288 | 10,895 | 25,183 | 17,388 | 42,571 | 2,102 
1925 
January ---.- 20,952 | 8,880 | 20,832 | 16,987 | 46,819 | 6,183 | 7,873 | 14,056 | 22,538 | 36,594 | 2,001 
February....} 20,913 | 9,915 | 30,828 | 23,186 | 54,014 | 4,087 | 6,127 | 10,214 | 23,211 | 33,425} 1,624 
bi arise 26, 619 | 12,997 | 39,616 | 29, 228 . 4,993 | 6,759 | 11,752 | 24, 604 | 36,356 | 1,952 
Potal__}216, 221 |116, 747 |332, 968 (263, 341 596,309 | 72,894 | 98,431 |171, 325 |227,751 [399,076 | 18,601 





Tastz 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNIPED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO MARCH, 1925, BY COUNTRY 











Country 
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Immigrant 
July, 1924, 
March, 

1925.” | % Maren, 

3 58 

117 621 

64 587 

10 123 

273 1, 806 

24 176 

326 1, 783 

15 105 

49 349 

286 2, 887 

4, 927 31, 909 

1, 349 10, 319 

63 946 

1, 402 9, 001 
72 643 | 

89 539 

56 475 

3, 203 17, 433 

527 3, 926 

33 169 

34 336 

19 82 

252 1, 226 

956 4,721 

723 3, 581 

107 504 

140 914 











Emigrant 

July, 1924, 
March, 

fo” | to March 
19 277 
34 265 
3 381 
7 171 
167 1, 754 
TPT TT 429 
a oe 15 268 
04 863 
365 2, 194 
366 5, 148 
ERR Tepes 171 
66 1, 641 
-—--eee eee ee 40 
536 5, 550 
62 384 
mt] m8 
i 26 
13 367 
3 14 
82 511 
354 481 
4 474, 
116 3, O54 
92 | 1,087 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED T0 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE)! 
THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO MARCH, 1925, BY COUNTRY—Continued 


) FROM 








Immigrant Emigra: 





July, 1924, ly 
to March, | March, ‘ 
925 





we including Canary and Balearic Islands 
Sweden 


Turkey in Europe 
Jugoslavia 
Other Europe 


Total Europe 











yria 
Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 




















West Indies (not specified) 
British Honduras 
a" America (not specified) 


South America (not specified) 1, 302 
Other countries 3 





107, 142 
216, 221 

















Taste 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO MARCH, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SFX, 
AND AGE GROUP 





Immigrant Emigrant 








July, 1924, July, 1924, 
March, | to March, March, | }, March, 
1925 1925 1 99 








pe se and Moravian (Czech) 
—— Serbian, and Montenegrin 


— 
- 


a 
_ 


seesex 
Ree FsSRRZFss 


wo 
— 
So 
b 














» 
2%. 
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IMMIGRATION ~—6-903 






3.-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO MARCH, 1925, BY RACE OF PEOPLE, SEX, 
AND AGE GROUP—Continued 












































Immigrant Emigrant 
Country July, 1924 July, 1924 
March, March’ | March ton 
to March, ’ to March, 
1925 1925 1925 1925 
Be OK eras eerie espe 1,173 18, 112 92 880 
SER dna tained ks hee Dw ds ach onahiks od alcatel 5, 578 37, 896 401 2, 654 
-capdbenebletiin diiinandea« tines on lets ALi 99 | 726 534 5, 599 
iia inidnesvderebhcbsocene cau uik Suiedl 980 | 7, 872 6 188 
b. . . cacti ECctusbuusewesisrse. .2 56 26.5ureuees 4,141 | 30, 773 45 1, 091 
Ne VAST Ss Ee See ee aS 135 1, 304 165 3, 935 
NSS AMR HeMRRRT! Ae 452 3, 528 630 19, 767 
SN eR died anid de tik bank vdhag washer ee 66 | 564A 65 795 
WER ST CL Se Sas ad * EE oe 3 17 3 26 
SER Ey §, bade a: Badal °5! 29 228 13 381 
pT TES ETO ET! SJ AIRS R.. SPEDE hy 63 687 64 696 
MRI. chek bininensacnnabisne sh <pmmnneencaih 4, 890 20, 387 292 2, 208 
RE Eh EL, RE Bick J A ES: SOE 3 i 4 
citi ethene A pMephiies Celts Las died eben creel 337 2, 326 241 2, 683 
es Peale a AE ee RL Sails BS e Sal ES 128 562 | 120 3, 107 
Bee so RSE: Pl ke Sa Pad 5 Ee Ne ee a ree 27 323 | i 3] 9OR, 
os, Tre Chk ee 46 1,017 | 88 591 
oe ES A Re 26 ciliate 53 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) __-___-_- 2, 431 15, 926 | 271 2, 672 
RAS. Paco paints OES RES OSS ae pean i, Ma 1, 939 21, 093 | 79 2, 078 
MO EEE Siti. SHE pis SE bt ic Se 70 439 ! 2 420 
RE LRT SED SE GR Sh Se 36 420 209 3, 366 
Penh S eis cnd deeds nec obedeckdesadtt? 154 1, 568 119 968 
ein dik aNe Bite eh Oe on ictase cbecapodech tS 50 343 31 340 
BB OT ARR SY SL gS eet a eee ee} ee LE 5 52 5 136 
I LE TE NERV SY OS TAPS OS pape A eee 2 69 907 1 61 
West Indian (except Cuban)-.............._- 20 208 21 346 
SD eebbbnkasdesninenccdhcrns wkdnedsad 20 431 20 287 
EOE HE, TE kL ca ant aE REE a F 26, 619 216, 221 4, 993 72, 894 
ae OE ee ee Raat da F hey ea TE AIR 15, 491 119, 408 3, 810 57, 610 
ee NS 2 dee CS. sy Stes Bt SR 11, 128 96, 813 1,183 15, 284 
SHEE ln TAMER ON Tabu g- REMAN plaice oe 4, 028 38, 706 283 3, 331 
RCE SR TSE Bou ae ee 20, 327 156, 053 3, 681 53, 911 
RESO NRE SE EME SS, ORES SR POE 2, 264 21, 462 1,029 15, 652 
} 








TasLe 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, JULY, 1924, TO MARCH, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 
































{Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are not 
charged to the quota] 
Admitted 
Nonim- Number 
Q igrants ad one “oul ‘ 
uota imm non- yl, 
Country or area of birth quota im- daring 1924, to 
migrants March Mar. 31, 
—_—) = 
July, 1924 
"| March, | March 
tO | 1925 1925 
ED: I a ae A ESE RR eR STi Rm aes Oe STIR 2 
SS SC loci aedabsipivee ti. 1 47 1 27 23 285 
PRE ee we oa iaade agian ii: 1 Bs Nibsinitstuchnieante 1 5 
PS SREP TAS CER TIES \ OD Mcnideneiehittiads 3 3 8 
Ne SE ae? RMS: ertdeee peers! + 13 2 11 13 89 
SE ee ae a Te Na 101 4 204 208 2, 180 
i iidithinssd cic incatmaniestistuah ueahennsnahteniiaieaiinmmtibaminiiats 546 86 66 152 1, 21 
eee mr ae ee ee ee 381 56 147 203 1, 504 
TS eR Yanni Sae £ 84 4 15 19 190 
eee a a eee Semen 3 
GEE EEE eC aR gem Rota one 66 5 407 412 6, 709 
Fa EO Oe LO SN a er ee Pe Pe 1,88 293 163 3, 386 
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TaBLE 4.—A LIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATIOon 
ACT OF 1924, JULY, 1924, TO MARCH, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continueg 








—=—= 


Admitted 





Nonim- Number 
migrant admitted 
Quota immigrants | and non- July 1,’ 
quota im- 1924, to 
migrants Mar. 31, 
1925 


Country or area of birth 





July, 1924, Shei 
to March, aren, 





Quota countries—Continued. 
Danzig 


— 
- 


BE» 


i) 


BeGSeksoks 





it ie on 
wne 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
irish Beemoeste...... /. 063. ........ ae stndiniot saa 


— 00 
a8 


Rak 


a aes Se eee 





Muscat (Oman) 
Nepal 
Netherlands ! 


Portugal ! 

Rumania 

Russia, European and Asiatic 

Samoa, Western______- Aiea Binibrrasltc atts AE Sm TE 0 
Siam 





Switzerland 

Syria and the Lebanon______- 5 Sc biennale ba Uk eu 
Togoland (French) 
SS ee 

Yap and other Pacific Islands 

Yugoslavia 











N eo countries: 
anada 

pS eine ees wee eke & 
Mexico 


136 


[4s 
vo 


5, 981 





12,727 | 12,727 | 131, 155 


—=——— 


23,356 | 30,616 | 2 331, 633 





























1 Inclu colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. 
andr ude 1,836 aliens from quota countries, who arrived prior to June 30, 1924, and were admitted 
r ate. 
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FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION 





Kansas 


TH fifth annual report of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 

for the year 1924, states that during that period 172 towns were 
visited and 2,541 factories inspected, employing 52,103 workers of 
whom 5,637 were women. Orders to improve working and safety 
conditions were issued in 369 cases, all of which have been complied 
with except 27 in which the improvements ordered are still in process 
of being made. Since many accidents occur on or about oil rigs and 
pump houses, the oil wells of 80 firms were inspected and 374 orders 
were issued. 

Inspections made in 1,195 establishments with a view to seeing 
that the various laws protecting women and children in industry 
were complied with disclosed 318 violations, 222 of which were viola- 
tions of the hours of labor law by public housekeeping establishments 
and 7 were violations of the child labor law. e establishments 
visited employed 5,808 women. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





AMONG the activities reported by State departments of labor the 
following are noted in this issue of the MonrTuiy Laszor 
REVIEW: 

California.—Recent employment statistics, page 99. 

Connecticut.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 121. 

Hicks, Quecedions under the State workmen’s compensation act, 

e 122. 
llinois.—Recent employment statistics, pages 97 and 101. 
lowa.—The name of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Lowa has 
been changed to the Bureau of Labor, according to a communication 
received from ihat office, and Mr. A. L. Urich, commissioner, |as 
been reappointed for another term of two years beginning July 1, 
1925. 

Recent employment statistics are also given on pages 98 and 103. 

Kansas.—Recent employment statistics, page 98; operations under 
the State workmen’s compensation act, page 123; and factory inspec- 
tion, page 205. 

Kentucky.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 124. 

aryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 104. 

Nebraska.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 125. 

New Y ork.—Average weekly earnings of employees in factories, 
page 44; study of health of working children in New York City, 
page 57; recent employment statistics, page 105; and report of State 

ousing Commission, page 161. 

Oklahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 98 and 106. 

Pennsylvania.—Recent employment statistics, page 99. 

South Carolina.—The sixteenth annual report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries of South Carolina, for 
1924, states that there has been a marked improvement in the textile 
mills in regard to sanitation, hours of labor, child labor, and general 
health conditions. The 212 plants in the State were inspected three 
or four times during the year and oftener where it was dhoneh' that 
the labor laws were not being strictly complied with. Four mills 
were prosecuted, the smallest annual number in several years. Every 
effort was made to see that no child under 14 years was at work. 
Few violations were found, and “very little trouble was experienced 
in any of the mills concerning child labor.’’ Two mills were prosecuted 
for violation of the 55-hour law. 

The report recommends the amendment of existing laws (1) to 
include in the scope of the child labor law children in all gainful occu- 
pations except agriculture; (2) to reduce the hours of women in mer- 
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cantile establishments from 12 to 10 per day and from 60 to 55 hours 
per week, to prohibit their employment later than 9 p. m., and to 
extend the term “mercantile establishment’ to include hotels, 
eating places, cigar and news stands, drugstores, and any other place 
where goods are offered for sale; and 3) to require manufacturing 
industries to protect all dangerous places, to keep workrooms clean 
and sanitary, and to provide guards when scrubbing floors, and to 
provide a penalty for failure to do so. 

The following figures, taken from the.report, show the conditions 
in the textile industry in 1923 and 1924: 


1923 1924 
Number of mills______________- 208 212 
Capital invested. ___._._.__-.-.- $165, 820, 520 $179, 420, 443 
Value of product.___________--- $227, 813, 113 $212, 965, 901 
Number of employees___--__----- 66, 674 64, 780 
Children under 16 years________- 3, 380 3, 580 
Wages (not salaries)__________- $41, 307, 216 $39, 358, 996 
Total village population________- 164, 236 163, 834 
Number of spindles___-___.___-- 5, 111, 686 5, 272, 481 


Tennessee.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 125. 

West Virginia.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, page 126. 
Wisconsin.—Recent employment statistics, page 106. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Employment in Logging Camps and eet Mills of Oregon, Washington, and 
0 


URING the period April 15 to 25, 1925, in the 1,535 lumber camps 

and mills m Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 34,455 loggers 

and 57,257 millmen were employed, a total of 91,712. This informa- 

tion was secured by the 4 L (Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 

men) by questionnaire and is contained in its May 1, 1925, Employ- 
ment-Service Letter (Portland, Oreg.). - 





Decisions of Industrial Commission of Virginia 


‘THE Industrial Commission of the State of Virginia, which ad- 

ministers the workmen’s compensation law of the State, has 
recently adopted the policy of publishing its decisions in compensa- 
tion cases in a periodical called “Opinions, Industrial Commission 
of Virginia.” is publication is issued monthly, the current volume 
being the seventh. Hearings and decisions are reproduced, usually 
in full, though some are presented in summary form. 





Embroidery Industry of the Azores 


‘THAT the embroidery industry at Angra, on the island of Terccira, 

is one of the most important manufacturing industries in the 
western Azores is pointed out in a report from the American consu! 
at Horta, Fayal, Azores, dated March 31, 1925. The industry was 
introduced about 20 years ago by Madeira firms who desired a 
large supply of cheap labor and was developed through the stimulus 
of outside demand. In 1924 its production was valued at approxi- 
mately $200,000, of which the American market absorbed about 


99 A ndings | 

ing 1924 four factories and five agencies of Madeira factories 
were operating at Angra. On orders and instructions from em- 
broidery firms in Madeira or America the factories distribute the 
materials, which are first cut and stamped, in bundle lots‘ to em- 
broiderers in the villages, the work being paid for on a piecework 
basis. Embroidery thread is sold to the workers at slightly below 
cost price. The completed work is later gathered up, washed, 
ironed, trimmed, and folded, all of which, with the exception of 
trimming, is done in the factories. | 


a 





1 The bundle unit usually consists of a dozen napkins. 
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The embroidery market varies with the season, the greatest demand 
preceding the Christmas and Easter seasons. In the latter part of 
1923, a period of great activity, one factory had 9,000 bundles in the 
hands of the embroiderers, but the average is about 4,000 at one time. 

Wages paid for embroidering vary with the demand and season. 
At the beginning of 1924, 8 escudos? were paid by one factory 
for embroidering a dozen napkins, whereas at the middle of the 
year When there were large orders to fill, 24 escudos were paid; 
at the end of the year during a dull period the rate again fell to 8 
escudos. Factory workers received 6 escudos per day at the begin- 
ning of 1924 and 12 escudos at the end of the year. 

The total number of embroiderers is difficult to estimate, as they 
are the wives and caughters of the farmers and do the embroidering 
in their spare time. The factory workers are full-time workers, 
about 60 women and boys being employed at each factory, or a total 
of 240, the Madeira agencies having no factories at Angra, but having 
the acme operations on their work performed in the Madeira 
factories. One hundred skilled women are employed outside the 
factories in the work of trimming. 





Strike Insurance in Uruguay ° 


ACOOR DING to a report from the American consul at Montevideo, 

Uruguay, the State Insurance Bank of Uruguay now offers in- 
surance policies at a low premium against damages arising from 
strikes and other public disturbances. Up to the present time the 
operations of this insurance bank, which is a government institution 
with a monopoly of the insurance business in Uruguay, has included 
insurance against fire, labor accidents, injury to and death of persons 
and animals, accidents to automobiles and other vehicles, damage by 
hailstorms, injuries to plate glass, and marine works. 








1 Exch rate of the escudo ranged from 3 to 5 cents in the last half of 1924. The rapid rise in the value 
of the eseudo affected the industry adversely, as operating expenses are largely a matter of labor costs paid 
in local venannany | and one factory had to shut down permanently. 

‘Commerce Reports, Washington, April 20, 1925, p. 171. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


ConnecticurT.— Board of Compensation Commissioners. Seventh report, covering 
years 1923-1924. Hartford, 1925. 17 pp. Public document No. 58. , 


A review of this report is given on page 121 of this issue of the Monraty Lazo, 
REVIEW. 
Ipano.—Industrial Accident Board. Fourth repert, from November 1, 1922, to 
October 31, 1924. Boise, 1925. 104 pp. 
Summary data, taken from this report, are given on page 122 of this issue of 
the Montuiy Lazsor Review. 
Kansas.—Court of Industrial Relations. Fifth annual report, for the year 
ending December 31,1924. Topeka, 1925. 111 pp. 
Data from this report are given on pages 98, 123, and 205 of this issue of the 
Monrsuiy Lasor REVIEW. 
KentTucKyY.—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Annual report, July 1, 1922, 
to June 30, 1923. Frankfort, [19237]. 43 pp. 
—— —— Annual report, July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924. Frankfort, [19257\. 
37 pp. 
These reports are noted on page 124 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor 
REVIEW. 


Minnesora (Sr. Pavt).—Bureau of Civil Service. Eleventh annual report, 
1924. St. Paul, 1925. 46 pp. 


Nesraska.—{Department of Labor.] Division of Compensation. Annual 
report, labor and compensation, December 31, 1922, to December 31, 1923. 
Lincoln, 1924. 8 pp. 

Annual report, labor and compensation, December 31, 1923, to 
December 31, 1924. Lincoln, 1925. 8 pp. 

Summary data from these reperts are given on page 125 of this issue of the 

Monruiy Laspor REviIEw. 





New Yorx.—Commission of rere, be Regional Planning. Report, March 6, 
1925. Albany, 1925. 70 pp. gislative document (1925) No. 91. 


A summary of the more important findings of this report is given on page 161 
of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor REVIEW. 
Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 134: The health of the working 
child. [New York?], 1924. 91 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 57 of this issue of the MonrTusLy 
LaBpor REvIEw. 


Legislature. Joint Legislative Committee on the Exploitation of Immi- 
grants. Report. Albany, 1924. 166 pp., illustrated. Legislative document 
(1924) No. 76. 


The report of a committee appointed in April, 1923, to investigate the alleged 
ill-treatment of immigrants, especially in the matter of transmission of money, 
sale of steamship tickets, and other money affairs. Medical fraud upon immi- 
grants, discrimination against them in administration of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, and exploitation by employment agencies were also included. 

Time did not permit the committee to go extensively into most of these matters 
and the report is devoted mainly to the handling of the immigrant’s money. 
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It is recommended that the transmission of money abroad, the selling of steam- 
ship tickets, and the purchase and sale of foreign exchange should be limited 
to responsible institutions, such as banks, express and steamship companies, 
and the like; that the workmen’s compensation law be amended in certain 
particulars relating to the payment of compensation to nonresident dependents, 
that measures be taken to bring physicians under more effective control, and 
that the State bureau of immigration, which was abolished in 1921, be restored 
and counsel appointed for it. 

Soura CarRoLina.—Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. 
Labor Division. Fifteenth annual report, 1923. Columbia, 1924. 120 pp. 
anti Sixteenth annual report, 1924. (Columbia, 1925.] 78 pp. 

Certain data from the 1924 report are given on page 206 of this issue of the 
MontHLy LaBor REvIEWw. 

West Virarnia.—Compensation Commissioner. Annual report, July 1, 1928, 
to June 30, 1924. Charleston, |1924?)|. 72 pp. 

Data from this report are given in the present number of the Monruiy LaBor 
Review, page 126. 

Unrrep Srates.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 866: Retail prices, 1913, to December, 1923. Washington, 19265. 
v, 186 pp. 

Current retail price figures bringing up to date the most important information 
given. in this bulletin are published each month in the Monruiy LaBor 
REVIEW. 





—_—__——_- 





—_—— 


—— Bulletin No. 372: Convict labor in 1923. Washington, 1925. 
iv, 265 pp. 

Advance data from this bulletin were published in the Montruiy Lasor 
Review for April, 1924 (pp. 1-33). 

Bulietin No. 876: Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and 
underwear industry, 1907 to 1924. Washington, 1925. iti, 59 pp. 

Advance data from this bulletin were published in the Montruiy Lasor 
Review for September, 1924 (pp. 36-42). 

Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 41: Family status of breadwinning 
women in four selected cities. Washington, 1925. ix, 145 pp. 

Some of the findings of this study, which is a revision and extension of bulletin 
23, are summarized on page 56 of this issue of the Montuity Lazor ReEvizew. 








—_—— 





—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 348: 

Gas masks for gasoline and petroleum vapors, by S. H. Katz and J. J. Bloom- 

field. Washington, 1924. ww, 87 pp., illustrated. 

A study of the degree of protection afforded by different types of gas masks 

against atmospheres containing gasoline and petroleum vapors. 

Technical paper 871: Coke-oven accidents in the United States during 

= calendar year 1923, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1924. iit, 
PP- 

Data from this report are given on page 113 of this issue of the Montnity Lasor 

Review. 


— ——~— —— Technical paper 374: Accidents at metallurgical works in the United 
States during the porn aod year 1923, by William W. Adams. Washington, 

1925. iti, 31 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on page 111 of this issue of the MonTHLY 

Lasor REVIEW. 


——— Government Printing Office. Price list 67: Immigration, naturalization, 
citizenship, Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, and aliens. List of p icats 
relating to above subjects for sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Washington, August, 1924. 11 pp. 8th ed. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 
AUSTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor report, 1923. No. 1, 
Melbourne, 1924. 175 pp. « 
Gives reports, mainly statistical, on labor organizations, employers’ organ. 
izations, cooperative societies, unemployment, retail prices, retail price and eo. 
of living index numbers, wholesale prices, wages-‘and hours of labor, and relateg 
subjects. 








Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 17, 199; 
xexii, 1,096 pp. ms 
Contains a historical discussion of the development of Australia from ex;\, 
days, a description of its government, general and local, its forms of land tenure 
and settlement, and reports and statistics relating to activities in the Common. 
wealth. The data of special interest to labor relate to employment and unem. 
ployment, wages and hours of labor, production, index numbers of cost of living. 
accidents in mines and on railways, industrial disputes, operations under wages 
board and industrial arbitration acts, number and membership of trade-unjons 
and of employers’ industrial associations, child labor in factories, apprenticeship, 
cooperative and friendly societies, maternity allowances, and old-age and 
invalidity pensions. 
(QUEENSLAND).—Registrar General’s Office. A BC of Queensland sta. 
tistics, 1925. Brisbane, 1925. 218 pp. 

A brief summary of statistics covering the resources and activities, goverp- 
mental and otherwise, of Queensland. Includes data on friendly societies: 
number of employees and total wages paid in factories and sawmills; receipts and 
disbursements of unemployment fund, ete. 

(Souta AustTra.iA).—{Statistical Department.] Statistical register, 19?2- 

23. Adelaide, 1924. [Various poles, 

Contains data on friendly societies, number of workers employed on farms 
and in industry, and wages paid in various industries, in addition to much other 
information not relating to labor. 

—— (WesTERN AUsTRALIA).—Government Statistician. Pocket yearbook, 192). 
“Perth, 1925. 104 pp. 

Includes data relating to building and cooperative societies, cost of living 
prices, emigration and immigration, industrial and trade unions, invalidity and 
old-age pensions, and wages. 

BuieGarta.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique des gréves et des 
lock-outs dans le royaume de Bulgarie pendant l'année 1922. Sofia, 192). 
[xxii], 48 pp. 

Statistique des gréves et des lock-outs dans le royaume de Bulgarie pen- 
dant année 1923. Sofia, 1925. 31 pp. 

Two bulletins of the Bulgarian Statistical Office containing statistics of strikes 
and lockouts in Bulgaria in 1922 and 1923. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Fourteenth annual report on labor organiza- 
tion in Canada (for the calendar year 1924). Ottawa, 1925. 267 pp. 

Contains chapters on the history and growth of trade-unionism in Canada, the 
various types of central organizations (international, noninternational, ‘J rades 
and Labor Congress, national and Catholic unions, etc.), the revolutionary 
organizations, the international federations of trade-unions and of working 
women, industrial unions, labor in politics, statistics of trade-union membership, 
beneficiary features, the labor press, etc. 

Certain figures from this report are given on page 175 of this issue of the 
MonTaiy Lasor Review. 


— — Prices in Canada and other countries, 1924. Ottawa, 1925. 31 pp. 
Supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 1925. 
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Denmark.—t{Indenrigsministeriet?] Invalideforsikringsfonden. Aarsberetning 
1921-22. Copenhagen, 1924. 123 pp. 


ow Aarsberetning, 1928. Copenhagen, 1924. 80 pp. 

“ These two reports cover the activities in 1921-22 and in 1923 of the invalidity 
insurance fund of Denmark, established under the invalidity insurance act of. 
May 6, 1921. In August, 1922, the directors of the fund issued a preliminary, 
report for the first half year, October 1, 1921, to April 1, 1922, and on July 1, 1923, 
a preliminary report was issued for the first fiscal year of the operations of the 
invalidity insurance act. 

The report for 1921-22 listed above covers the period from the time the in- 
validity insurance act became effective on October 1, 1921, to the end of the 
year 1922 (five quarters), permitting future reports to cover the calendar ‘year, 
which is essential because of the close connection between the invalidity insur- 
ance fund and the recognized sick funds the reports of which cover the calendar 





year. 


Durcn East Inpizs.—Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel 
Statistisch Kantoor. tatistical abstract for the Netherlands East Indies 
1922-1923. Second part.. [Buitenzorg, 1924?] xi, 351 pp. In English 
and Dutch. 

Of the contents of the volume the tables relating to prices and cost of living 


are of special interest to labor. 


FinLanD.—{Handels- och Industri Ministeriet? Handels- och Industristyrelsen. 
Statistiske Byr&.] Industristatistik 40, dr 1923. Helsingfors, 1925. ([Vari- 
ous paging.| Finlands officiella statistik X VIII A. 


Statisties of industries in Finland in 1923. Shows for the various industries 
the number of workers employed, total amount paid out for wages and average 
amount per emphoyee, etc. 


—— Socialministeriet. Arsberdttelser, serie B, VII: Yrkesinspektionen dr 19238. 
Helsingfors, 1924. 83 pp. 

Annual report py the Social Ministry on factory inspection in Finland in 1923. 
Since the labor bureau (socialstyrelsen) was abolished at the end of 1922, the 
factory inspection service for the year for which the report is made operated under 
the labor bureau in the labor and welfare section of the Social Ministry. 


GerMANY.—|Reichswirtschaftsministerium.] Statistisches Reichsamt. Zahlen 
zur Geldentwertung in Deutschland 1914 bis 1923. Berlin, 1925. 54 pp. 
Sonderheft 1 zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, 5. Jahrgang. 


A supplement to the semimonthly bulletin of the German Statistical Office, 
containing a series of statistical tables which show the development of the cur- 
rency depreciation in Germany and its influence upon foreign exchange rates, 
wholesale and retail prices, the cost of living, railroad freight and passenger rates, 
freight rates on river and coasting steamers, street-car fares, and wages. 


—— (Beriin).—Statistisches Amt. Die Arbeiterkrankenversicherung in Berlin 
in den Jahren 1915 bis 1917. Berlin, 1919. 69 pp. 


A compilation of membership and financial statistics of the various workmen’s 
sickness insurance funds (local, establishment, and guild funds) in Berlin for the 
years 1915 to 1917. Owing to the war the compilation was delayed several 
years. . 

— —— Die Arbeiterkrankenversicherung in Berlin 1918 und 1919 in den Vorer- 
ten 1915 bis 1919. Mitglieder zahlen. Berlin, 1921. 79 pp. 

A compilation of membership statistics of the workmen’s sickness insurance 
funds of Berlin for the years 1918 and 1919 and of those of the Berlin suburbs 
for the years 1915 to 1919. 
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Great Brirarn.—Industrial Court. Decisions 861 to 1008, January 1, 199, f 
December 31, 1924. Vol. VI. London, 1925. xxi, 319 pp. bas 


This report gives an account of the 143 decisions rendered under the industria} 
courts act, 1919, during the calendar year 1924. This act provides for a stand. 
ing industrial court under the Minister of Labor with power to act on request of 
a party or parties to the dispute; or it may make inquiry into causes and circum. 
stances on its own motion. The court is authorized to take steps “for promoting 
the settlement” of disputes referred to it. The account for the year covers a 
wide range of cases, dealing mostly with wage rates, but including hours and 
working conditions. 





31, 1924. London, 1925. 36 pp., chart. Cmd. 2383. 

Gives details of the various schemes adopted for promoting migratio:, from 
Great Britain to the Dominions. Most of these schemes include a grant or g 
loan of a considerable part of the passage money, while some include loans for 
the necessary expenses of getting started in the new location. It is especially 
emphasized that assisted emigration is not looked upon as a means for reducing 
unemployment in Great Britain, but is undertaken as a means of securing ay 
effective distribution of the white population. 

With Canada, Western Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales land settle. 


ment «greements have been made under which the Dominion Government 
provide: land for approved settlers and the two Governments join in providing 
loans on easy terms to cover the necessary expenses of making a start. For the 
year 1924 the number of migrants assisted under all the schemes was 41,051, of 


whom 15,120 were men, 11,581 were women, and 14,350 were children. Family 

migration is particularly favored and is looked upon as particularly desirable 

in the case of land settlement. 

INTERNATIONAL LABor OrFice.—Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. I, No. 1, Geneva, 
March-April, 1925. 28 pp., illustrated. 

This is the first issue of a periodical dealing with all phases of the safety move- 
ment in the different countries which is to be published by the International 
Labor Office. It is proposed to have it serve as a ‘medium for the direct ex- 
change of ideas and experiences both between the different countries and between 
employers, workers, and factory inspectors.” 

—— International Labor Conference, seventh session, Geneva, May, 1925: Report 
on workmen’s compensation. Geneva, 1925. 199 pp. 

This report summarizes the replies of 35 foreign Governments to a question- 
naire on the subject of workmen’s compensation, covering classes of industries 
to be included, risks to be covered, inclusion of occupational diseases, the form 
of payment of benefits (continuing or lump sum), the question of extra compensa- 
tion for injured persons requiring personal attendance, medical benefits, security 
of payment, and administration. ‘‘Most of the Governments are in favor of 
extending the sphere of application to all industrial, commercial, and agricu!tura! 
undertakings whether public or private, whatever their size,’’ seamen largely 
excepted. As to risks covered, the phraseology “accidents arising in connection 
with employment” is preferred to “accidents arising out of or/and in the course 
of employment,” as being nearly as wide and having the advantage of simplicity. 
Occupational diseases should be treated on the same basis, but with care to secure 
proper data as to the employers in whose service the disease was incurred; 4 
specified schedule is favored, subject to revision every five years. Continuing 
benefits are preferred to lump-sum payments, though liberty to decide when 
commutation to a lump sum is desirable may properly be left to the differen! 
Governments. The question of the minimum amount of compensation to be 
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‘d is difficult of determination on aeeount of the various factors involved, 
put for total incapacity two-thirds of the earnings is recommended, whether the 
incapacity be permanent or temporary. Extra compensation should be allowed 
where the injury is such as to require the constant assistance of another person. 
Medical service should be adequate, covering the service of specialists and the 
supply and renewal of artificial limbs and surgical appliances. Awards should 
pe guaranteed by either a security fund or compulsory insurance. Judicial 
authorities eharged with settlement of disputes should have the assistance of 
employers and workers especially as regards ‘‘questions of an occupational nature, 
as, for example, the degree of incapacity for work.” Proposed draft conventions 
are given, covering the various points. 


INTERNATIONAL LABor Orrice.—Occupation and health: Encyclopedia of hygiene, 
pathology, and social welfare, studied from the point of view of labor, industry, 
and trades. Geneva, 1925. [Various paging.) Illustrated. 


The International Labor Office plans in this series to bring together all the 
information available in the various countries concerning industries or processes 
which are considered unhealthy. The encyclopedia is to consist of brochures 
containing one or more articles on a particular subject, several being issued at 
atime. Nearly 70 experts in industrial hygiene in the various industrial coun- 
tries have been selected as collaborators for the series. The first issue contains 
brochures on hydrocyanic acid, mereury, carbon monoxide, and hair cutting in 
the felt-hat industry. 


InELAND.— Department of Industry and Commerce. Factory and workshop 
acts, 1901-1920: Report for 1992 and 1923. Dublin, [19242]. 16 pp. 


A report of the factory inspection service of Ireland for the years 1922 and 
1923, giving the number of inspections of factories, number of medical examina- 
tions of young persons, and the number of accidents. During 1922 there were 
835 industrial accidents, including 6 deaths, and in 1923, 884 accidents with 16 
deaths. 

Iraty.—Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali. Rendiconto generale 
del’anno 1923. Rome, 1925. 105 pp. 

The financial report for the year 1923 of the Italian National Social Insurance 
Fund, the carrier of compulsory old-age and invalidity insurance in Italy. 


Norway.—Departementet for Sociale Saker.  Riksforsikringsanstalten. 
Sjdmannsforsikringen for dret 1922: Ulykkesforsikring for sjémenn. Fisker- 
forsikringen for dret 1922: Ulykkesforsikring for fiskere m. v. Oslo, 1925. 
82,9 pp. Norges offisielle statistikk VII, 157. 


Report by the State Insurance Office (Riksforsikringsanstalien) of Norway 
on seamen’s insurance and on fishermen’s insurance for the year 1922. 


— —— §Statistiske Centralbyra. .. Lénninger, 1924. Oslo, 1925. 7*, 25 pp, 
Norges offisielle statistikk VII, 155. 
Report by the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway on wages in Norway in 


the year 1924. 





Norges bergsverksdrift, 19238. Christiania, 1924. 15, 27* pp. 
Norges offisielle statistikk VII, 146. 

Report by the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway on mining operations 
in Norway in 1923. Gives the number of workers and wages as a whole. 
SwepeN.—Handelsdepartementet. Kommerskollegium. Industri. Berdttelse 

jér Gr 1923. Stockholm, 1925. 130 pp. 

Report on industries in Sweden for the year 1923, issued by the Swedish 
Board of Trade (Kommerskollegium). Contains information on number of 
Workers, value of products, etc. 
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Unofficial 


AcapeMy oF Po.itTicat Scrence. Proceedings, Vol. XI, No. 3, April, 1995. 
Popular ownership of property—its newer forms and social consequence, 
New York, Columbia University, 1925. xix, 198 pp. 


This series of addresses and papers on popular ownership of property presenteq 
at the semiannual meeting of the Academy of Political Science covered th, 
following phases of the subject: Trade-union and cooperative ownership; ey. 
ployee participation in ownership; customer ownership and the smal! inyesto;: 
and the new proprietorship and its effects. 


Apams, ArTHuR B. Economics of business cycles. New York, McGraw-Hii 
Book Co. (Inc.), 1925. xvi, 268 pp. 


An analysis of the causes which produce different changes in business trends 
and of methods by which these forces may be controlled so as to eliminate violent 
fluctuations. There is a short bibliography. 

Arrts, Oscar F. El costo de la vida en Lima y causas de su carestia. Lima 
La Opinion Nacional, 1925. 40 pp. 

A report on the cost of living in Lima, Peru, figures from which are given oy 
page — of this issue of the Montruiy Lasor REview. 

BERRIDGE, WiLuIAM A., Winstow, Emma A., and Fuirnn, Ricwarp A. P»- 
chasing power of the consumer—a statistical index. Chicago, A. W. Shaw 
Co., 1925. xxv, 318 pp. 

The three studies included in this book received the first, second, and third 
prize, respectively, in the J. Walter Thompson prize essay contest for essays 
on the subject of a statistical index of the purchasing power of the consumer. 
The essays present methods for measuring the buying capacity of consimers 
living in different parts of the country, in various types of communities, and 
under different conditions. Indexes showing the earnings of workers in different 
groups of industries and combined into a general index of the incomes of factory 
workers are given in the first study. The second presents detailed material 
from budget studies in the construction of a statistical index of the purchasing 
power of consumers, and the third study ‘‘establishes the fact that the ratio 
between the number of applicants for employment and the actual employment 
available in the public employment offices may be used as a comparatively 
simple index recording variations in purchasing power.”’ 

Burns, C. Dettsitz. Industry and civilization. London, George Allen & Unwin 
(Lid.), 1925. 278 pp. 

An analysis of the moral standards operative in economic life which deals 
with industrial organization, the workers in industry, the owners of capital, 
and the consumers. 

Carneaie Institute or Trecuno.tocy. Bulletin 14: Use of carbon-monoride 
gas masks in mines, by S. H. Katz and others. Pittsburgh, 1924. vii, 76 pp., 
tlustrated. 

’ This report gives a brief statement of the physiologic effects of breathing 

asphyxiating or irrespirable gases or vapors resulting from fires or explosions, 

and a description of the gas mask used at mine disasters during the course of 
the investigation and an account of the results of its use. 

CoNFERENCE ON Science AND Lasor. Addresses, London, May 30 and 31, 
1924. London, Ernest Benn (Ltd.), 1924. 120 pp. 

The volume contains the principal addresses delivered at the conference on 
science and labor held at the British Empire Exhibition in May, 1924, which 
was arranged by the British Science Guild in cooperation with the national 
joint council of the Trades-Union Congress and the Labor Party. “The subpects 
include: The place of sciencé in government; scientific research in relation to 
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industry 3 cooperation of science and labor in production; science and the 

human factor; and science in educational organization. 

EpceworTs, F. Y. Papers relating to political economy. London, Macmillan 
& Co. (Ldd.), 1925. 3 vols. 

These volumes contain articles and reviews, on economic subjects, which 
appeared in the Economic Journal (London, England) during the first 30 years 
of its existence—1891 to 1921. .The articles have been edited so as to omit 
passages which involve erroneous reasoning, controversial matters, etc. The 
papers have been classified under the headings of value and distribution, mo- 
nopoly, money (including index numbers), international trade, and taxation. 
FarrcntLp, BDenwry Pratr. Immigration: A world movement and its American 

significance. New York, Macmillan Co., 1925. xi, 520 pp. 

This is a revision of the edition published in 1913. In bringing the book down 
to date the author has redueed the descriptive material and has dealt principally 
with the principles and general conclusions which have been brought out by the 
immigration developments of the past decade. 

Fryer, Doveias. Vocational self-guidance—planning your life work. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. xvii, 385 pp. 

This book is designed to assist the individual in making his choice of a vocation. 
The fact is reeognized by the writer that even though a person becomes well 
adjusted to one vocation he should not necessarily be regarded as limited to it 
for the rest of his life, and while it has been the aim to give the work as much 
scientific foundation as possible the endeavor has also been to furnish a practical 
guide by which the individual may make his own vocational choice. 
GENFORSIKRINGEN AF BEGRAVELSESKASSER 1 DANMARK GENNEM 25 aar, 1900- 

1924. Copenhagen, [19252] 94 pp. 

History of reinsurance of the funeral benefit funds of Denmark for the period 
1900-1924. 

Gompers, SAMUEL. Seventy years of life and labor—an autobiography. New 
York, EB. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. 2 vols. 

The story of Mr. Gompers’ life, beginning with his earliest recollections in 
London, is carried through to the year before his death. An account of the last 
year of his life is given in an appendix by Florence C. Thorne, his assistant in 
the preparation of the work. Im addition to the personal details, the auto- 
biography presents a very complete history of the development of the American 
labor movement. 

Hotcx, Povt. Om muligheden for at anvende invalider i offentlige virksomheder 
og i erhvervslivet. Copenhagen, Harold Jensens Bogtrykkeri, 1924. 51 pp. 

This is a reprint of articles by Povl Holck, published in Social Forsorg (Copen- 
hagen), Nos. 8 and 9, 1924, on possibilities of employment of disabled persons in © 
Government work (State and commune) and in the private industries. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF WorkKING Women. Working women in many 

countries. Report of congress held at Vienna, August, 1923. Amsterdam, 
[19247]. 13 pp. 

A brief summary of this report is given on page — of this issue of the MonTuiy 
Lasor REVIEW. 

INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION oF AmeERicA. Proceedings of the twenty-eighth 


annual convention, held at Buffalo, N. Y., Janwary 12-17, 1925. Chicago, 
1926. 214 pp. 


Lanpon Year Boox, 1925. Issued by the general council of the Trades Union 
Congress and the national executive of the Labor Party. London, S. W. 1, 
Labor Publications Department, 32-34 Eccleston Square, {1925?)|. xvii, 573 pp. 

The present volume deals largely with the policies and accomplishments of 
the first labor government, which lasted from February to October, 1924. The 
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statistics and statements published are from both official and private 
and are presented under the following 16 general heads: The British labo; move. 
ment; labor in industry; capital, profits, banking, and currency; labor j), Parlig. 
ment; central government and finance; general social services; land and agri- 
culture; the cooperative movement; the national system of education; the news. 
paper press; international affairs; international labor; inter-dominion affgj,.. 
statistical information; directories; and the Zinovieff letter. 

LEAGUE FoR INDusTRIAL Riguts. History of the League for Industrial Rights 
by Walter Gordon Merritt. New York, 165 Broadway, 1925. 132 pp. — 

Not only a history of the League for Industrial Rights, an organization o 
open-shop employers organized ‘‘to fight union abuses and protect industria) 
liberty,”” but an account of the legal contests over industrial questions sinc 
1901 written from the employer’s viewpoint. 

LipMANN, Otto, and BAUMGARTEN, Franziska. Bibliographie zur Psychologi- 
schen Berufsberatung, Berufseignungsforschung und Berufskunde. Leipzig 
Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1922. 60 pp. Schriften zur Psychologie der Bers. 
eignung und des Wirtschaftslebens, herausgegeben von Otto Lipmann und 

illiam Stern, Heft 20. 

An international bibliography of handbooks, monographs, and articles jy 
periodicals, on psychologic vocational guidance, research on vocational fitness, 
and vocational requirements. 

MairTuanp, Cuartes T. Phosphorus poisoning in match factories in China, with 
brief observations on the general conditions of labor found. Reprinted from the 
China Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. III, Nos. 2 and 8, February and 
March, 1925. 20 pp. 


This report is summarized on page 117 of this issue of the MonrTuty Lasor 
REVIEW. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INsuRANCE Co. Policyholders’ Service Bureau. Personnel 


SOUrCeg 


management on the railroads. New York, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Co., 1925. 227 pp., illustrated. 
A study of present practices of the railroads in their employee relations with a 


view to developing standard methods of personnel management which wil! attract 
to the railways an adequate supply of high grade labor, furnish an outlet for the 
individual employee’s initiative and ambition, and develop and utilize the 
latent capacity of individuals and groups of employees. 
Se Groraio. Prospettive economiche. Citta di Castello, 1925. srzir, 
pp. 

The fifth issue of an economic yearbook published under the auspices of the 
University Bocconi of Milan, covering the years 1923 and 1924. It gives a 
review of world market and Italian conditions and prospects in the matter of 


_production, consumption, imports and exports, prices, etc., of grain, wine, olive 


oil, fruit, silk, artificial silk, cotton, hemp, wool, coal, petroleum, and iron. 
Further, it reviews the development of hydroelectric energy, maritime and rail- 
road transportation, public finances, the money market, labor, and emigration. 
As to labor, it predicts an oversupply in Italy, lower real wages than in pre-war 
times, tending to increase owing to rising cost of living, and increasing labor 
disputes with the object of adjusting wages to the cost of living. 

NATIONAL AssocIATION oF CoTrron MaNvuractTureRS. Yearbook, with cotton 

manufacturers’ manual, 1924. [Boston?], 1924. 310 pp. 

Contains, in addition to figures on production, prices, costs, etc., of raw and 
manufactured cotton, certain index numbers of wages in Lancashire, England, 
and in New Bedford and Fall River, Mass., and a table, taken from a report of 
the Federal Women’s Bureau, showing the legal working hours of women in the 


_various States. 
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NationAL InpusTRIAL CONFERENCE Boaap (Inc.). The cost of living in the 
United States. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1925. xvi, 201 pp. 


_—— Special report No. 31: Uniform medical provisions for workmen’s compensa- 

tion acts in the United States. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1925. v, 28 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 127 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

NationaAL Jornt Counc. Committee of Inquiry into Production. The waste 


of capitalism. London, S. W. 1, Labor Joint Publications Department, 
83 Eccleston. Square, [19247]. 118 pp. 


A discussion of the different causes tending to reduce production, most of which, 
the authors believe, are inherent in the capitalistic system. A résumé of the 
discussion concerning the relative influence of industrial disputes and unemploy- 
ment is given on page 109 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor Review. 

Purse, Ben. The blind in industry: Fifty years of work and wages. London, 
Edson (Printers), (Ltd.), 1925. viti, 109 pp. 

An account of the work for the blind in England during the past fifty years. 
It includes discussion of the provisions for industrial training of the blind, the 
kind of work done by them, and the systems of remuneration for their work. The 
author deals with the problems connected with the employment of blind workers 
such as help through philanthropic organizations, the limitation of the field of 
employment, and their poor bargaining power. 

Rossi, WrturaAmM H. and Diana, I. P. Personnel administration—a bibliography. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 1925. 3685 pp. 

This bibliography is limited to the period from 1919 to January 1, 1924, and 
the books and articles listed cover the general subject of personnel administration, 
employment, health and safety, education and training, research, employee serv- 
ice, rewards, administrative correlation, and joint relations. 

Sano, E. Bemezrkninger angaaende Boligloven (Huslejeloven) af 4 Juni 1924. 


Tilleg til E. Sand: Husleje- og Boligloven (Lov af Maj 1923) samt lov om 
Laan til Boligbyggeri. Copenhagen, 1924. 31 pp. 


Remarks on the housing act of June 4, 1924; supplement to house rent and 
housing act (law of May, 1923) and law on house building loans. 

THompson, Cart D. Public ownership. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1925. xviii, 445 pp. 

This is a survey of the enterprises of various kinds in the United States and 
other countries which are under municipal, State, and Federal ownership and 
control. The author’s findings are almost uniformly in favor of public ownership 
in the cases cited. 

VERBAND ScHWEIz. KONSUMVEREINE (V.S. K). Rapports et compies concernant 
lV activité des organes de l’union en 1924. Basel, 1925. 92 pp. 

Report of the Union of Swiss Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. Certain 
data from this report are given on page 172 of this issue of the MontHiy LaBor 
REVIEW. 
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Notz.—This is @ SUBJECT and AUTHOR INDEX. Except in special cases names of places are used 
as index heads only in connection with official publications (not periodicals). Names of places appear 
under specified subjects. - 


A 

accident hazard. (See Hazards: Accident.) 

Accident insurance: Page 
Bulgaria. Provision, social insurance act, March 6, 1924._..............-... ee ee Apr. 159, 160 
United States. Legislation, specified States, 1924. ...................._...__....._-- ee Mar. 183-4 

Accident prevention: 

Eighth Annual Industrial Conference, New York City. Addresses_.............-.-..... Jan. 17 
International congress on industrial accidents and diseases, Amsterdam, 1925_.__._..____- June 116-17 
Illinois. Plans of the Department of Labor (Cahn) -_.............--.-.------- ee Mar. 2-5 
Massachusetts. Report of division of industrial safety, 1922-23._..._.........___._________ Mar. 264 
en ee Re ae ee ee ae a en ee Mar. 164-5 
EEE SS AE EE EY he ae eee eT Re Jan. 154 
EOE SS SETAE A TEETER TS I a A A OT a Mar. 159 


(See also Safety codes; Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Accident statistics, by industry: 


Coal mines. Great Britain. Fatalities, by cause, 1924__...............-.-------2-2..--.. May 188 
Pe A EE A Se ee re eee nee May 182-3 
— Nova Scotia and United States, 1908 to 1924. ............--222- eee May 186 
EE SE Le OREN SET Fe SO -  ee Mar. 164 
— United States. Fatalities, November, 1924...............-..-22.22--- tee Mar. 154 
RN Ee ee a eT ee eS ae Apr. 203-4 
NIG, IEE, UII Ui ns sinin wv lias saicliesenunnen inal Radha oi «om nt June 112, 113-15 
Electrical workers. United States. Fatal accidents and deaths from occupational disease, 
A SE ES Birccosnctawencecsnsenseciinnccerepehtinnhiiiih.. andaed May 172 
ete Worm. ‘UU MISen SUNtes, 1088 ici inencensnsdpcoaie bdbbcasnenvinccvas June 111-13 
I, I BE has ile techs nied dem dane ncatinelaedne hoo nght- adiapeubiabtbwe dtimithianitc is May 188-9 
oe Ee ee a ae, ea Ere Mar. 160 
BT FO 2 a a fe ae May 171-2; June 112 
Accident statistics, by locality: 
RE 90 LEI ikn drip teccce cost spnccenen~ annie coneblmnicr sengbliins Jan. 156-7; Apr. 144 
ET. IDEs ocidhnvovecapesecenspegstoccssspnitontninndsmemitelieaieiiiais Jan. 19-20 
California. Report, industrial accident commission................-.....-.---.--..--.-.. Jan. 162-3 
Canada. Fatalities, industrial groups, 1923 and 1924____._....-..- 2-2 --t May 185 
i es. ORNES BIRD con canicvcnnodbnipiemetinddenponte pind debi. ctipuvetls Mar. 165 
ED SOIL, -. nace eentinnetenplinnkadkediaewannn cdieckisnen nh sts capd~<qubidie Mar. 165 
a hi ati ik ale alle ch aii h ein dept liadiliin tga a lei aim ai lsjebiiape ww 2 in repens Feb. 1-2 
New. Hampshire. Report, 1922-23, 1923-24..0 6... cece in en ecccesccn ese e ness eee nese Apr. 143-4 
EE LO a Lee Sa a eae a ee ee May 184 
New York. Aftereffects of accidents upon women...................-----------2------- Feb. 174-6 
—— Worsmen’s compensation cases, 1922-23... - onc cane cnt densewcennseecsne ess eens Jan. 163-5 
EE NE EL a a a a EE ee a Jan. 160 
United States. Reports, various States, 1923 and 1924__.........--...--------.--..----. May 168-71 


(See also Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Agreements. (See Collective agreements; Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Agricultural conference. (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 
Agricultural cooperative associations: 


Laws of various States... .....cccooceoo--- 2-22-2000 orbntllbedas+ <odemncwssnnccsndaphtie Feb. 198-201 
(See also Cooperation.) 

Agriculture: 
Cost of living of white and negro families, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas, 1919__....... Apr. 59-61 
Governors’ recommendations, 1925, specified States__...................--..---.--------.. Apr. 12-13 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Argentina. Immigrants wanted for labor... .--.-......2.0.--- 2-22-2222 2 ose een owen Feb. 220 
England and Wales. Minimum wage rates, 1924___......-.-.-.----..------2---------2-- Mar. 90 
New York. Purchasing power of farmers’ incomes, 1914 to 1923_...............-..--..-.. Feb. 79-82 
I I I iin eucnadbbinelh> dueinnalbaeconbbonkengunnooes iinninuaaee Feb. 161-2 
(See also Farm products.) 
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Alcohol factories. Demmark. Wages, 1924._.....-- AEG DRS TER OF tse ce Prin 

Alien influence in Great Britain. Registration......................--.-.--.----------2--222- Mar. 258-9 

Aliens. (See Immigfation.) 

All American Cooperative Commission. Report. Cooperative coal mines__.............-... Feb. 0 

Allowances. (See Mothers’ pensions.) -_ 

Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America: 
rr I SUI. sss raceeecenin tet ennlildhigin Sieeid aianianieh tocieteaiasineliaenlnieeetitiin testo aa May 114-45 
Sn NG = , ge en beieuatien cadnindinnwee«eceos.. May 117 
San Antonio, Tex. Party to agreement, July, 1924__.............--.------------- 2. Mar 113-14 
UU tit tn gi June 65-4 

Amalgamated Food Workers of America. Agreement. Ww ages and working conditions______ Feb. 102 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of America. Dubuque, Iowa. Agree- 

Iain: I oa ishdis cuine lias iearalllasibaliabicieh Siasiitnecmmlasintadt VE fed es che Feb. 102 

American Federation of Labor: 
epee thesis gases 5. 27S 2b or oee ss 2 a ataginaanaunnacanwnibiidivas> » Jan. 209 
Ce ee EEN nT, oN Feb. 186-9 

American Institute of C cooperation. Educational course in cooperation....................__ June 167 

American Museum of Safety. Award of accident-prevention prizes_._................... Jan. 17 

American Railway Agents’ Association. Railroad Labor Board decision. Representation__ May 12 

American Railway Express Co. Decision of Railroad Labor Board. Depot agent..._.....___ Feb. 104-5 

American Shoe Workers’ Protective Union. New York City. Agreement._............. Feb. 1034 

Ammonia (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Anilin. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

. Anthrax. (See Diseases, specified.) 

Apprenticeship: 
SE , amen ON ureshige bina dane eS OE 2S oehmesonkenamed uated... Jan. 61 
Building trades. Boston. Apprenticeship situation___...............------------ Apr. 186 
-—— Cleveland. Graduation of apprentices._........................--.-------.-------.. May 218-19 
—— England. Plans for increasing apprentices_.......................-.--...-... May 22 
NS i son os enliven eared ee eerie a 1-7 
Dairy industry. Denmark. Wages, collective agreement ---_......................_.___. Jan. 119 
IpUUnTI pen = TU gn cna caunbiianeece.. Feb. 203-4 
ae Gee es Oe es I Bo owe cee nn eo cicn ccc eeencecs...- June 60 
ee I ditt cuieonca ke) 3 sae lee ae an nS. di aaa neha ea June 118 
Rugindustry. Peking, China. Wages and working conditions_.:_.._.............. Feb. 912 
Sheet-metal workers. Pittsburgh, Pa. Agreement, 1925.......................... June 65 
Slaughterhouse employees. Rochester, N. Y. Agreement, November, 1924...... Apr 10 
Austria. Protection of apprentices, pre-war and postwar conditions............... May 219-21 
China. Soldiers trained in industrial pursuits.._.................................... Jan. 200-10 
South Australia. Results of compulsory training ---..............-......-_-____._.... Mar. 23941 

Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 

Asiseme.'*Eiine tmapecter.-- Moepert, 1000-06 sc .soscc soon cee ec. May 235 


Arsenic. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Arseniuretted hydrogen. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Associated Leather Goods Manufacturers of U. 8. A. (Inc.). Agreement, June, 1924__...._.. Mar. 110-12 
Australia: 


Commissioner of Maternity Allowances. Report, 1923-24......................... Mar. 175 
Education Department of South Australia. Results of compulsory apprenticeship train- 
ie nc ntdadnidbect ers hacecscscccksceAe Ree em tenance attetn we ee ewe Mar. 23941 
Pension Office. Old-age and invalidity pensions, 1924__...............-------- Mar 176 
Autogenous welding. Oregon. Wages, 1923.......................-...-.-..__._..........._- Mar. 71 
Automobile manufacturing: 
Germany. Study, German Metal Workers’ Federation....................._......__.___. Mar 5-2 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Automobile repair shops. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Automobile-tire industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Awards. (See Collective agreements; Conciliation and arbitration.) 


B 
Bakeries: 
Development and operation of cooperative bakeries, United States.._.................._- June 166-8 
Sanitation in modern bakeries, United States........................-...-..-._. May 180 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries, and occupations.) 
Banks and banking. Labor banks. Report, American Federation of Labor, convention, 1924. Feb. 18! 
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pers: Page 
gppeeetiqnp. CBtns (NamEINg) q...2n- cen cnningirsciniccnimnwnccivvhitimabitiiistniiiisteilias amis Jan. 61 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Belgium: ; 
Ministry of Industry and Labor. Reorganization, 1924_-...............---.-2-- 2. eee Feb. 220 
National Joint Mining Commission. Strike settlement..................-.....-.-----... Jan. 193 

penefits. (See Health insurance; Sickness insurance.) 

| penzol. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Bibliographies: 
ic rttrtetlnteenneobinctinntinsanaeeteanladlicbicigainttindinwieniaccnitintiiviennituition Jan. 71-101 
Coe RS CN Sitti erecn ncn dammemsiinmdumtdiine-sacimidebindiiniihanagnelt Mar. 201-32 


pituminous coal. (See Mines and mining.) 

Biscksmiths. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

pohemian-Slavonic Typographical Union. New York City. Agreement, September 1, 1924. Apr. 102 
Boiler makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Bonus, cost-of-living: 


Cee SE SR in enecsnconntcunnmunti>dccoubinpnhennnnnipsocupedill Jan. 194 
a antl iiss cece inated Maree nian inetd abibehendilindinisvtedtandid bets Mar. 268 
Bonuses and premiums. Netherlands. Ships’ officers, agreement, 1924_............-..---... June 79 


Bookbinders. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Boot and shoe industry: 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


England. Collective agreement, wages and working conditions, 1924_..............-..-.. Feb. 116-17 
Germany. Hours, extent of overtime, December, 1924.............-..-.--------------... Apr. 96 
Massachusetts. Decisions of Haverhill Shoe Board, 1924_..................----------... Mar. 116-18 
New York City. Collective agreements, provisions.............-.-..-..--------------... Feb. 103-4 


Bottlers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Boxes, paper. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Boxes, wooden. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Brakemen, freight. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Brass dust. (See Dusts.) 


Brazil. Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. Publications............ .....- Apr. 209-10 
Brewing industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Brick and clay workers. Collective agreement, Kenosha, Wis., 1924..-................-.-... Jan. 103 
Brick and tile manufacturing. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Bricklayers: 

I OU al ni aetna ocean Jan. 2-4 


Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 

Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Brickmakers’ District Council No.1. Chicago. Party to agreement, May 1, 1924........... Mar. 105-9 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Conductors. Decisions of Railroad Labor Board.. Mar. 114-15; May 118-19 
rotherhood of Locometive Engineers. Wages and working conditions. Decisions of Rail- 


Se RA I on cccereceecne es ove saiiiidises dibebail wie tess ens bassin Feb. 108-12; Apr. 111-12 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Wages and working conditions. 
Doses Seeemees Labor Boer a8. nn anne wn ninnnesscilnsinbanbuales ius Feb. 108-12; Apr. 111-12 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. Rules and working conditions. Decisions 
SEE BONIS no 0 oc concen ecittbsiieiiaebdeatkietibiclieittndacaissdinsthdes Feb. 112-14 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America. Union rule, decisions 
of courts, District of Columbia and New Jersey .-.......................-...--.---.----..-- Jan. 171 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 
Decision of Railroad Labor Board. Baggagemen----...................-.-.-------.--.-- May 117-18 
<oneh DUIGOONL OE PORGMNON asin bins ann Jaisdieendiceinss ephineeaateeedndsnk--ccece May 121 
SE i inebcnpcencnaninagenatecos+orceresqcanetiianttenetde< «tlitenéiae<<eieetaie May 117-18 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks: 
Decisions of Railroad Labor Board. Classification of stock keeper, Toledo, Ohio___...... Feb. 106 
SE, SE, SE ns been onnniiraciasingitiieianpeodiehnitinescacnnncconennieanil Feb. 104-5 
—— Bepespemtation, Union Pacific Railroad ............ ... 2. in cence ee cs ce aces May 119-20 
eT Sn. 20 nccncchsoccentddtiinithhiln cds ascii tiekaiiiwinnss ovals Ji iibinine Jan. 108-13 


Brush makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Budgets, family. (See Cost of living.) 
Building: 


Gibraltar. Proposed plan of city council__.............2-222 2-2 eee Jan. 147 
Sweden. Report on building operations, 1919-1923_..._...........-.2-2 222-2. lle Jan. 149 
United States. Permits issued in principal cities, 1924. _...................---.-..2--... June 144-59 
(See also Housing.) 

Building costs: 
Iceland (Reykjavik). Cost, by item, 1914 and 1924.._.............-2.-2-22-22 lle May 76 
New York City. Report State housing commission, March 6, 1925_..................... June 163-5 
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Building laborers: 


Australia. Wage award, allowances for time lost___.............-.---22 2222 Mar. *. 
(See also Building trades.) 
Building materials: 
California. Restriction of marketing as affecting interstate commerce. Court decision. Jyne 136-8 
England. Relation of cost to total cost of housing_______.....___._______-__-__ Feb. 165 
ween, “Sees, See, See a Sea ee SE OSES Jan. ¢ 
Waleed Deion. “Ces, Gee SP potter ag Oe cs Aw & 
—— Wholesale prices. Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1925_................-.____. Jan, ‘ 
Feb. 51, 53, 61-2; Mar. 57-8; Apr. 53, 56; May 63, 71-2: June 9 
Building societies Great Britain. Membership and finances, 1919-1923___...........-..___. Jan. 14 
Building trades: 
Denmark. Various occupations, wages, 1924......_.....-_-__-----_-_ ee May @ 
England. Plan for increasing apprentices.____......___....._______________.___-.__ M _ 
Gamay. ‘Wage end hours, 8000. Sia nO -------- Apr. % % 
ge RR ns Re ae ee a : Jan. 
eneee Dees: “sppeentiowitin.-- Bestet422- <A ee Se ee nn Apr ie 
— — Cleveland. Training courses and graduation________________- ph oie orang May 218-10 
Slat ee PA Asatach cass aenete dee aoneeaneRaratenerssscuieanaiidewcrsc. .- Jan. 1- 
—— Student enrollment. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh__....................._.._____ Jan 9 
(See also specific occupations.) f 
Bulgaria: 
Compulsory Labor Department. Scope of work_........-..._..----------- June 19 
Superter Laber Goumell.* Compulsory leler 2 ee oe ee ee Apr. 8 
Bureaus of labor. Legislation, specified States, 1924._.____..__._------- 2 _ Mar. 1g 
Butchers’ Local No. 95. Rochester, N. Y. Agreement, November, 1924.._..________ a of 1 Samal Apr. 104 
Button makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Cc 
Cabinetmakers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Cahn, Reuben D. Accident-prevention plans of the Illinois Department of Labor__________ . Mar 
California: 
Industrial Accident Commission. Workmen’s compensation report, 1923___.._.________- Jan. 162 
Industrial Welfare Commission. Minimum wage report, 1919-20, 1921-22____.___________ Mar. 97-9 
Caloric value and prices of food. Finland, 1924_______..__....__.__________-__---_o Mar. & 
Canada. (Saskatchewan). Bureau of Labor and Industries. Report, industrial eceiden ts, 
ESN 6) SEE LR ee eT OT 8 Ape, Gaede es Strate eae lee Oe Mar. if§ 
Candy, chewing gum, etc. (See Confectionery.) 
Canning and preserving. (See Food canning and preserving.) 
Car repairers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Carbon dioxide. (See Gases and fumes; Mining; Poisons and poisoning.) 
Carbon monoxide. (See Gases and fumes; Mining; Poisons and poisoning.) 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Students, building trades___-_....._- densdenseu ae srr _.... Jan® 
Carpenters: 
eG ar GOON, 2D. Coc rcrrntindiancvocteannesssdi sin bee. Bid ke Jan. 4 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Carpenters’ District Council. Chicago. Party to agreement..--_...............------_.--- Jan. 14 
Carpet factories. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Carpet weaving. Persia. Working conditions of weavers - --___........_._-_---__.---..---- Jan. 0 
Carriage repair works. (See Waggs, specified industries and occupations.) 
Carriage makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Cartage Exchange. Chicago. Agreement, 1925..:.....................---..-.---.-2-)-.----- June 66-7 
Carton makers. Output. Effect of short time._.........................2.2-22-2.-----.----- Jan. 674 


Celluloid goods. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Cement industry: 
Seeeiieniie: :- Watt ben D. Go. in cts i IR ins tid dtedeiticil. Jan. 34 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Ceramic industry. (See Pottery industry.) 


Ceylon. Government report, immigrant Indian labor ---.............-.-.-.-...---------.-.- Jan. % 
Charts, diagrams, etc.: . 
Employment in manufacturing industries, 1914-1924_....................-.-.-...--------- Feb. 18 
Housing distribution, United States, 1921 to 1924____.__.......--..-.--222 22222-2222. -.--- June 18 
Retail price of coal, United States, 1915-1925___.............-....-.---------.------------- Feb. 4 
Sse eles GE GRE, TNS OF Mien cndideciexsndnsaecscocceccsndsmnnaccocsens bused. Jan. % 
Feb. 22; Mar. 39; Apr. 35; May 44; Juael 
Trend of prices of building materials, building wage rates, and rents, 1919-1924. ___....--- Apr. 
Wholesale prices, all commodities. United States, 1916 to 1925. _........--.-...-.-...--- May ‘4 
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Chauffeurs (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) Page 
chauffeurs’ Local Union No. 405, St. Louis, Mo. Agreement with undertakers, 1925_______. May 115 
Check off. Brick and clay industry. Kenosha, Wis. Collective agreement......._._______ Jan. 108 
checkers and cargo repairers. Portland, Me. Wage provisions in agreement___._._..._____. Apr. 105 


Cheese factories, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 
chemical industry: 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wholesale prices. United States. Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1925... __ Jan. 45; 
’ Feb. 51, 53, 62-3; Mar. 57-8; Apr. 53; May 63, 72-8; June 37 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R.Co. Decision of Railroad Labor Board, February, 1925_. Mar. 114-15 


Child labor: 
Amendment to Constitution. Governors’ recommendations................... Apr. 12 
Federal control of, list of references. (Thompson)._......................----.--------.-- Jan. 71-101 
Legislation, I, OUI TIO nin in ninnitinicictbainndnns sé cctceb kena nee) ain Mar. 181-2 
Report, American Federation of Labor. Convention, 1924........................- Feb. 187 
RRs = OMOONTR TI TOO a ons si ccsinikcisccctcnndmes ngiceocen len oc i June 138-9 
renee. - Paget work, low seguileting.........222.00 ba ee Apr. 101 
India (Bombay Presidency). Employment statisties............- = Jan. 19 
Minnesota. Report, division of women and children, 1922-1924... === Mar. 265 
New York City. Court decision, home work of children........................ June 58-9 
amis) Tamme G6 erage Geman S, 8 A Ble ew i June 57-8 
(See also) Minimum wage.) 

Child welfare. Governors’ recommendations, 1925_.....................-.._--....... ee Apr. 16 

Child’s right to compensation. (See Decisions of courts.) 

Chile: 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Colonization, creation of.................. =, Jan. 209 
Ministry of Health, Social Welfare, and Relief, creation of..................... Jan. 209 

China. Bureau of Economic Information. Difficulties in compiiation of statistics__..._______ May 240-2 


Chinese army. Industrial training of soldiers, Province of Shansi__......................_.-- Jan. 209-10 

Chlorine. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Chocolate factories. (See Confectionery.) 

Chrome ulceration. (See Diseases, specified.) 

Cigar makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Tobacco industry.) 

Civil-service employees: 
Premes.-- A@pantment of anleries... ...1..2065 555s ee ee kk Jan. 61-2 
(See also Public employees.) 

Clark, Lindley D.: 


Constitutionality of industrial law of Kansas_...................---_..--- ue June 130-6 
Renee OF BODE. nn ccnuncdvcnsmnnenncubsodilussess wbavelons Lh. FBR ie Mar. 178-86 
Classification of employees. Railroads. Decisions of Railroad Labor Board.............___ Feb. 104-8 


Clay products. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Brick and tile manufac- 
turing, Clay products, Pottery.) 

Cleaning and dyeing. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Clerical employees. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Clothing: 
Chile. Expenditure for, manual workers and office employees__..............._._______. Mar. 62 
United States and certain foreign countries. Cost of, index numbers, 1914 to 1924________ Jan. 54 
(See also Cost of living.) ; 

Clothing industry: 
PI CONOMG. - QUNGNGR os cccceneesnseesessseeesseseseceseesesssec.~-~-0258tisce Apr. 112-13 
— New York City. Pay for holidays___................222-.2 2 May 121-2 
—— —— Piece rate for buttomholes...-.................22222 222222 ieee eee May 122 
——-—~— Request for additional contractor. ...........222.2.20 222k Apr. 113 
———— Work sent to nonunion contractor .......................2-2-2 2 ee May 122-3 
Stoppage of work, arbitrator’s statement. Rochester, N. Y_...........................-- June 73-4 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Clothing industry, men’s: 


Collective agreement. Cloth hat and cap makers. Philadelphia, September, 1924____.__ Mar. 109-10 
vraeremeeen, Penk, Oobobet, MM... .20ncecescestsessis NN eh eae Apr. 168 
Decision of arbitration board. Baltimere. Trimming methods__._............._.._._._- Jan. 114-15 
omen, Nowomnuer, B006........26. 0220 See el ee as Mar. 118 
—— New York City. Shirt manufacture. Division of work__...................-..._... Jan. 115 
—— —— —— Violation of agreements - -_.---. elk May 123 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations ) 
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Clothing industry, women’s: Page 
Collective agreement. New York City, 1925.............-....-2.--22.-- 2s ee June (24 Concili 
—— Philadelphia. Ladies’ garment workers. -...........-.-.-----------------+----+--..- Apr. 1034 
FE POCOCUE CUIPUTAUROMED TTA UTIOOE, BI io iis pe whine dee ck cmetide kb << cunuomumwaccecce. May 2-4 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Wholesale prices. United States. Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1925.........___ Jan, 4 


Feb. 51, 53, 58-9; Mar. 57-8; Apr. 53; May 63, 68-70; June 37 
Coal. (See Mines and mining; Retail prices.) 


Coke oven® 
Belgium. Total production and output per worker, 1913, 1922 to January, 1925. -.....__- June 3 
United States. Accidents, 1922, 1923..............-.---------+---------------------- June 112, 113-15 
Collective agreements: 
Boot and shoe industry. England, November, 1924.__...........-..--.--------------..-- Feb. 116-17 
om Be FR en eA oe ee a ee aT Feb. 104 
eee, UI: said eee ieee eee Mar. 105-9 
Brick and clay industry, Kenosha, Wis. Check off, arbitration, and wage provisions____ Jan. 109 
A a ee ire: ee May 114-45 
Carpenters. Chicago. Arbitration, wages, hours, etc.....................-.-------.----- Jan. 1034 
: Chauffeurs. St. Louis, Mo. Agreement with undertakers, 1925.................-...___- May 115 
Cloth hat and cap makers. Philadelphia. September, 1924_.........................-.-. Mar. 10-9 
—prn. ras NEI BENNO... 1: eeeinticles dpciema ausieed enmatbenbubuibed~.anbi docs Apr. 108 
Clothing industry, women’s. Ladies’ garment workers, New York City, 1925_..._...___ June 62-3 
Cenl anines,  Gameata:: Goteber, 2006. oso soso nn cnn cence o nc. nck cunseeemtnweness~+~ Jan. 193-4 
Dairy industry. Denmark. Wages, working conditions, and arbitration_..........__--- Jan. 119-2 
Engineers, steam and operating. Detroit, 1924._...............--.------.--.---------.--- May 116-17 
Food workers, New York City. Confectionery branch, wages and working conditions.. Feb.) 
Mr Gramere, Desskliyn, Nl. Yc, I cds ides vied diiid ine a deccdn ck cntieeein ows eewieindobie oe June 60-] 
Hotel and restaurant employees. Cleveland, 1924__................---.----.------------- Jan. 105-7 
Leneshoremen. Gali amd Adlentie marta... a. ssid canst i ~~ scdiswceeneddccsecesess-...-- Jan. 108 
—— Portland, Me., and Hampton Roads, Va., October, 1924.__..........-....-.....----- Apr. 1045 
mineaiens,  * eee TS Fo see nnn ee oc eee sh ett wo May 115-i6 
Meat cutters, butchers, and packing-house employees. Rochester, N. Y. November, 
BONN 5 cB ns nese lgbagede doce ancccesebhonccesodqhh hibits ~vibpcogtbehews Apr. 1054 
Merchant marine. Netherlands, 1924..................-......--...------.--------------- June 78-82 
: Dineral-water workers. Wow York® Olty; 1005... .......-. 2.5 o ce cetcicdnsnn. June 63 
Painters, decorators, and paper hangers, Westchester, N. Y., 1925..........-.--..-------- June 64 
) ee GIN = 3 sinse o Sc cic eee ede cs lh ee ai adi ~~ Apr. 106 
: Printers and publishers, newspaper. Lowell, Mass., 1925............-.-.-------.-------- June 67-8 
= ew Taek Otter: . Gaptenbbar 1, 100A. 5... :..<. 0. csininndh dem dsb disnindnissid don ccisninswcne Apr. 102 
Pocketbook workers. New York City. Jume, 1924..............-...-.-....-..-...----- Mar. 110-12 
Quarry workers. Concord, N. H., and Lanesville and Rockport, Mass., 1925.........-.- June 64-5 
Biniironds,: CAdesine Tae IO isda nk ~ pcs ania stidanss djmi caein~ noting dé ntcden~orae May 112-14 
Sheet-metal workers. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1925................-----.-.-------.-------------- June 65 
Shipbuilding industry. France, metal workers and port laborers. ~.....-..-.=----------- Jan. A 
Stereotypers, Stockton, Calif. Arbitration, hours, wages, November, 1924---..........--- Mar. 112 
Street-railway employees. Pomeroy, Ohio, 1924--...........-.--------.--.----------.---- May 117 
aro Dynes, IS. Fis Fs no vb 05a n kbps eta OUR <o ead Ha A amas -igonined-anh-sep beemacende June 65-4 
ome San ‘Antonio. Foen., Fal y, JOA. in satss) <> ised ~~ sans usiine <ebete shah eediweocwenns Mar. 113-14 
Truck drivers and chauffeurs. Chicago, 1925. ....~.........-..--.--2---4-2esecesn-ee--e June 66-7 
Upholsterers. New York City, September, 1924................-.----------.2----+-0--- Apr. 107 
OND So. ce keke icine de occa tebnbnsessshecess70990)<0tine -.nenttinaktune June 76-8 
Geet Dettain. Woelidaye With pas ....06555655.-- ~~... ss die ee + edb eb cigs eee May %-7 
EE IIS a on. ab isti cnn sis sec scpdebees osoSet~epe- en +055 dees th edge hanilse~ Feb. 19 
Colonization schemes in Panama and Guatemala__................-----...-...--..-.-.-.----- Mar. 260-1 
Colorado: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Factory inspection, report, 1923, 1924.................---.... Mar. 262 
—— Wages in various occupations, 1924. ..............--+-+-.2..+----+------------------- Mar. 64-6 
Industrial Commission. Awards, coal mines and steam and operating engineers.-.....-.. June 744 Cook 
*".—— Report, workmen’s compensation --.......-.-.----..--------------------+-+---++-+---- Feb. 178-4 Coot 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Employees’ representation .......................---------------- Apr. 21- ( 
Commercial employees. Argentina. Hours of work.............-...----.--.------«------.-- Apr. 9 } 
Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark. Education for workers. -................-....-.---.-.-- June 10-11 . 
Company police. (See Police.) ; 
Compensation insurance funds. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) , 
Compilation of statistics, difficulties encountered. China..-..-..-.-.----.------------------- May 240-2 
EE ioc cence cnenstiincenigntinecnercteachodarescanenmnenepampinnn Apr. 28; June 12 
f 
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Conciliation and arbitration: Page 
Industrial round table for conciliation in labor disputes (Marks) ---................-.-.-- June 1-10 
Resolution of French Superior Labor Council. -..-.....-..-.--2-2-22222 22222 Jan. 199 
Work of the United States Department of Labor (Kerwin)-....................-- AM A Jan. 197-8; 
Feb. 210-11; Mar. 246-9; Apr. 194-7; May 226-9; June 195-9 
Boot and shoe industry. Haverhill, Mass. Decisions of Haverhill Shoe Board, 1924_... Mar. 116-18 
Brick and clay workers. Kenosha, Wis. Collective agreement---_..............-....... Jan. 103 
Building industry. Australia. Wageaward. Allowances for time lost.................. Mar. 151-2 
Carpenters. Chicago. Collective agreement. --..........--..------------22222 5 nett eee Jan. 103-4 
Coal mines. Wage awards, Industrial Commission of Colorado---__- beac eted soeee ce June 74- 

Clothing industry. Chicago. Decision, absence without authorization___....__. ..._____ Apr. 112 
—- New York City. Decision, pay for holidays--..............-.2-2---22-2 22 ee eee May 121- 

———— Decision, piece rate for making buttonholes-_-__..........-.-....--.22.2---2- 2 ee May 122 
— — Decision, request for additional contractor__-.........-..2-.---22- lk Apr. 113 
— —— Decision, work sent to nonunion contractor_-_._.......-.-----.---2-2-2---2--- ee May 122-3 
ian Rega, I. 2. COMPOONN OF WORN. ooo ccc cicccsscccccccsccescccscsscssesec8 Ss June 73-4 
Clothing industry, men’s. Baltimore. Decision, trimming methods---.............-._- Jan. 114-15 
—— Chisage. Decisions of board, 1004... -....-- 522-2. et Mar. 118; Apr. 112-13 
Printing and pubiishing. Tacoma, Wash. Arbitrators’ decision, wages and hours_____-- Feb. 115-16 
Railroads. Conductors and trainmen manning construction train. Decision___.__...... Apr. 114 


—— Decision of Railroad Labor Board... _......-- Feb. 104-8; Mar. 114-16; Apr. 107-12; May 119-20 
Shirt industry. New Yor City. Decisions of arbitration board_.............__- Jan. 5; May 123 
Steam and operating engineers. Denver, Colo. Award of Industrial Commission _-_-. ._- June 75-6 
Stereotypers. Stockton, Calif. Collective agreement, November, 1924-_-............... Mar. 112 
Street railways. Boston. Wage award, 1924__...............--------2 2-2-2 ee Jan. 115-19 
Concrete workers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Confectionery: 
Collective agreement. New York City. Wages and working conditions__._............. Feb. 102 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Conferences. (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 

Congresses, conventions, etc.: 

Agricultural conference, President’s, recommendations --.-.....................---.-.------ Mar. 26-30 
All-India Trade-Union Congress, 1925...............---- 2-222 eee eee eee June 179 
American Federation of Labor, 1924_...............2..22.--22-2 222222 Feb. 186-9 
Central associations of Danish sick funds, congress, 1924................-.----------2- 2 Jan. 168 
Conference Board of Physicians in Industry. Recommendations regarding injuries -__-_-_- Mar. 158-9 
Cooperative League. Report on management of cooperative stores_................-.-.-. Jan. 176-7 
Federation of German Christian Trade-Unions, twenty-fifth anniversary_............___- Feb. 189-90 
Fourth Cooperative Congress, wholesale societies, 1924._.................-..------.------ Feb. 201-2 
Franco-Belgium labor convention. Immigration agreement, 1924. .................-...-. Mar. 267 
Industrial Conference of New York State, 1924.................-.2.-----22-- 2 eee eee Jan. 16-17 
International congress on industrial accidents and diseases, Amsterdam, 1925._........__- June 116-17 
International Federation of Working Women, 1923-.............-.-.-.-.---2--2- elle June 177-8 
International Welfare Conference, June, 1925._.........-.....---.---.-------2-- eee Apr. 209 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 1924._..................-.--22-----------.-. Mar. 233-5 
Pan Amarican Federation of Labor. Convention, 1924. Résumé of principal labor reso- 


Pas CR LeS CS Lear sn 5 A a nS a in SS May 239 
Paper box-board manufacturers, Washington, D. C., 1925. ...........-...-.-.-.----.----. Mar. 23-6 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Chambers of Commerce. Report on vocational education ---____..--. Feb. 204 

Connecticut. Board of Compensation Commissioners, report, 1923-24-___............----.-. June 121-2 
Consumers’ cooperation: 
Seerenats QONNGN ois b. Fabs hn RS esha eh LU Ssh bss oe cSEES Feb. 197-8 
(See also Cooperation.) 


Contract of employment. (See Labor contracts.) 
Convention (agreement). (See Social insurance.) 


Convict labor. Legislation, specified States, 1924-.................---.....---------------2-e Mar. 186 
Conyngton, Mary. Apprenticeship in building trades in Washington, D. C_............--.. Jan. 1-7 
Cooks, family. North Carolina. Wages, 1924-.................22.2-222222-2---2-----2- ++ May 85 


Cooperation: 

Cooperative movement. Bibliography (Parker) .......................-.------...-.----. Mar. 201-32 
Educational course, American Institute of Cooperation.................-..----.-.---.--.. June 166 
Tedaiibatiom, specified States. .no.cn sists cccccvecccccseseccccccc05se lees 5s cec ce Feb. 192-201; Mar. 185 
Argentina. Center of cooperative studies established ..................-.-.---.---...-... May 214 
Austria. Retail consumers’ societies, statistics, 1923_...............-.-.--..2.22---------. Apr. 176 
Belgium. Agricultural and consumers’ societies, operations-.........................-.-- Apr. 176-7 
Canada. Consumers’ societies and marketing associations, statistics, 1923...............- Jan. 180-1 
Ceylon. Cooperative societies, 1923..............2....--2-2202 22 scence ese lene eee eee Apr. 177 
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Cooperation—Continued. Page 
Creecbeniovakia. Farming s0cloties, (OI ic « <nencciin nas cs cnn ew cnestoenecaptacwhesseocece May 915 Can: 
—— Raiffeisen credit societies, operations, 1919 to 1922___._...-.-.--.--------------------- Apr. 17% Chil 
=~" GRRERGID, Bey SEE connccenccocooseiapeaehb nnn tnconqrneeepend-enepeiobent Jan. 181; June 17 Chir 
Denmark. Business, by type of society, 1923 and 1924_........__-...-------------------. Apr. 178-9 Chir 
Finland. Consumers’ credit, and dairy societies, statistics, 1923__..........--..---------- Apr. 179 Crec 
—— Wholesale seciety (O. T. K.), sales, 1918 to 1924.____.......---.-.-2 2 ee June 179-1 Den 
France. Wholesale and other societies, statistics, specified dates -----.......--.-----.-... Apr. 179-8 Egy! 
Germany. Cooperative societies, statistics, 1923 and 1924__..-....-_____-_-_-----------.. June 17) Fin 
=n Leber bam GkQueed; BUDE... nicer iodgcve cavcconennnabiggeanchepe cme pare a<vepts ccs Jan, 189 Frat 
Great Britain. Agricultural and fishery societies, activities, 1922, 1923___....-....--_..-. Jan. 194 = 
ome? ee. nee ea a eT Jan. 182-3 aa 
o—r77 ECISETIA! SOGESCEES, QOCIVIEGNS, TORS. nnn nonin deme ne dwn mtnannesead vrie-wqaeny-cnvesnci Jan. 1834 Gert 
vite OU EONS COONSEY, QUOUNENNIIE, BONG. 88 88 cndncaducnn denied énehensnh deneneer<pedeberic June 171-2 Gres 
Hungary. Cooperative societies and their unions, operations, 1923_..........-.---.---... Apr. 18] apse 
BOGE, DHE nccccn gnc csecceowcseencocosesee cece. so coganapdepacsenyntioccsbeqoapane Apr. 182 Gree 
Italy. Agricultural federation, development, 1893 to 1923--_-.....-.--.----.-------.---.. Jan, 185 Hun 
—— Association of Italian People’s Banks, report, 1923-.........-..-.-.-.-..--.-------... May 215 Icelz 
Lithuania. Cooperative societies, statistics._..................-...------------++-+-----. Jan. 185-4 Indi 
Netherlands. Wholesale society, activities, 1923..-...............--------------------.-- Apr. 182-3 Irele 
Norway. Union and Wholesale of Norwegian Consumers’ Societies, data, 1923__._...._- Apr. 183 Italy 
Peland. Cooperative societies, number and membership. .---........-.--...--.-..---..-- Apr. 183-4 Mex 
Russia. Cooperative conditions, 1924..............--.-----.-+-------------+---+---+---- May 210-14 Net! 
—— Cooperative unions, regional. Sales, 1922 to 1924_._..........---.-.-------------- 2. June 172 New 
sere FEOt Ty GG Bere cccccenccepeoseeeeso cen tiki HAgg whet + vaviieriho<depuas Jan. 186-9 Nor 
Scotland. Wholesale society, 1924. .......2240 12. --2----0-04+---+eeene----------2--- +20 May 215 Pert 
South Africa. Agricultural and trading secieties, 1923__.........--...-.---..----------.-- May 215-16 Sout 
Spain. Federation of Catalonian Societies, activities___._-...............-.---.--.--.-..- May 216-17 Spai 
—— Federation of Cooperative Societies, business, 1924..............-..-...--------2- 22. May 216 Spai 
Sweden. Cooperative Union and Wholesale, sales, 1924._._.........-...-..---- oh aadd June 172 — 
Switneriemd. Activites Of Scaieees, 1008... ... 2... ts atc: Jan. 189 Swe 
—— Development of movement, 1917 to 1922.__..._---.-----2. eee eee ee lee Apr. 184-5 Swi 
—— Union of Swiss Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, report, 192+... 2-2L.2Le June 172-3 Uni 
United States. Agricultural societies. Federated Seed Service, formation ___-..._......- Feb. 202 Uni 
-——— Bakeries, development and operation................---..+-.-------------- eee eee June 166-8 — 
-—— Cheese factories, repert, 1924. ...........c2-.-.----2.----+-- +22 ee ese Jan. 178 —_ 
—— Development of farmers’ cooperative business organizations, 1913, 1922, and 1924_.... Apr. 1754 wt: 
— — Eastern States Cooperative League, creation, Feb. 22, 1925.............. 22-222 Apr. 173 Cost-of- 
—— Farmers’ Cooperative Associations. Reports, 1924._.........-.-......... psitainaec Jan. 178-80 Cotton 
—— Insurance. Organization of Union Coeperative Insurance Associaticn by electrical Court ¢ 

RUE... .ncnrcteneccnranarecconnasocesetsoreorvedtbabititintnci.wats iasitseacl J Mar. 267 Coy, H 
—— Livestock marketing associations, repert, 1924. _.............---.--..-------2-222-2 Jan. 178-80 Creame 
—— Management of edoperative stores -_-......-.....2...2.-.-2----2-b- oon ol dues Jan. 176-7 Creame 
—— Marketing associations. Loans under Federal warehouse act_................-2..... Jan. 180 Credit 
—— National Cooperative Wholesale Federation, formation, 1924__...__...-...22.2-.2..- Feb. 201-2 Sta 
—— Illinois. Condition of cooperative movement...............-....--.222-----2. 2-28. May 208-10 (Se 
——— Minnesota. Court decision, Four County Farmers’ Mill Cooperative Association... Apr. 173-4 Cuba. 
—— —— Health clinic, Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapolis_.._._. June 168 1923 
—— New York (Brooklyn). Finnish Cooperative Trading Association, progress of...... June 169-70 Cutlery 
——Qhio. Cooperative association, coal mines, 1924...........-..-.2.--.260.2-2--- eee Feb. 202 Cuecho 
—— Pennsylvania. Welfare association, Philadelphia street railway company -_.._...._- Feb. 6 
—— Tennessee. Court decision, Dark Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association. -__.._- Apr. 1745 Dairy ¢ 

Cooperative League, Fourth Congress. Report on management of cooperative stores..._....- Jan. 176-7 Dairy 

Cooperative stores. (See Cooperation: United States.) ‘ Danish 

Coopers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) Davis, 

Copper mills. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) Ef 

Copper workers. (See Wages, specified industries and oecupations.) Let 

Coppersmiths. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) Let 

Cornell University. Report. Trend of purchasing power of farmer’s income, 1914 to 1923___. Feb. 79 Pr 

Cost of living: Deaf. 
Australia. Index mumbers, 1914 te 1974... ccc ncendeens dectsiicecncecsesncnsne-cenense los Jan. 50, 55 Deafne 
ee... ees MEE, DERE OD BORE... .ncccecncoceceseocccosocsovesscksiusibelive Jan. 51, 53, 54, 55 Decisic 
Belgium. Index numbers, 1914 te 1924.__.... 22... 2222-2 ee nee eee eee eee eee Jan. 50 Decisic 
Bermuda. Food, rent, and lighting costs, 1924..._..............----~----...------------- Jan. 57 At 
Brazil (Rie de Janeiro). Average prices and index numbers, specified articles, specified Ar 

Ee  nennccescesdhithemelielintes emai ileus Metliadacust- dae ciseles Lewasiniawex)< June 41 Ck 
uimerta., Tone mrembere, BOG Oi tence ce ene cecrecececeo thsi catiaiess ccbecxinsi. 
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cost of living —Continued. Page 
Canada. Index numbers, 1914 to 1924................--.--.---------------++------+- Jan. 50, 52, 54, 55 
Chile. Distribution of income by items of cost_.....-.............--....----------------- Mar. 62 
Caden, TRING WAGE... 20a on ttiin nei silwewens iwc ce e255. -k sd. cttides dh see May 35-6 
China (Peking). Employees of Tsing Hua College. -_..-...............-....-----.+------ Jan. 57-8 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924_.-.-.-.-....--.-....--.-.----------+-----+-- Jan. 51, 54 
Denmark. mene men ene, S006 be TOR... .. isiini din ddasesciadec-ces Swihleanas: eebtes Jan. 51, 53, 54, 55 
Egypt. ee Tee, BES O06 FIs owen nnnediias il. wi eikses.L. Siiiabi.. -voungs.d Jan. 50 
Finland. Index numbers, 1914 to 1924. ..............-..-..--.---------.------------ Jan. 51, 53, 54, 55 
France. Basis of salary increase to civil-service employees --.................---.--.+++.- Jan. 61-2 
_— Compared with wages, 1911, 1021, and 1024. ........... 2b soeecl-ccece May 93 
eh SOOM BER ins coc cnewnncconnckbsesetepdieks NA. Jsescils Jan. 50, 52, 54, 55 
Germany. Index numbers, 1920 to 1924..._..-.....---..2-2--- 222-222 e eee Jan. 50, 52, 54, 55 
Great Britain. Basis for wage scale of boot and shoe workers. --..........-..-.--.-..----- Feb. 117 
_— Index numbers, iron and steel trades, 1920-1924___._........---.--__- ele Mar. 89 
Gabeen: Tie eee ey: BOTA Ce ais wate ss hh ha a tke ste i ek is ce nics weiss Se Jan. 51 
genwegy, saeeax mawebess, 1014 $0 10M. 2... nnn n- dbsesedsi weld ccccsi. ..... Jan. 50, 52, 54, 55 
Iceland (Reykjavik). Budget for family of five, specified periods. ..........._........-.. May 75 
India (Bombay). Index numbers, 1919 to 1924._...-....-...----2- ee Jan. 51, 53, 54, 55 
Ireland. Index numbers, 1922 to 1924...........-......-.----....---...-.--..-.--... Jan. 5], 53, 54, 66 
Italy. Index numbers, 1918 to 1924. .........-....-....--..---..-------------.------ Jan. 50,63, 54, 66 
ES ae LES SE PT Te a ee 
Netherlands. Index numbers, 1920 to 1924._..............-......----------- i Slit arecamiaae Jan. 51, 54, 55 
New Zealand. Index numbers, 1914 to 1924.__...........-.-..-.22---2222- 2 eee Jan. 50, 52, 55 
seer... meee, SUBURDOER, IEEE CO. 1GD6 8 oo eikbin aki) <Snteddncbseedi swckeeeuewe Jan. 51, 53, 54, 55 
Peru (Lima). Average prices and index numbers, food articles, 1913 to 1924.___.___.-___- June 42-3 
one Agee. Index numbers, 1014 to 100... 6 cisecccdnss indbivucnds vaceued-sacs-sceca Jan. 51, 54, 55 
See, Tee meres; 19146 Oe BOOB bcalin icine ca sebawet wen pasdiewanis 2 0see oi -- -ctasieden Jan. 51, 53 
Spain (Madrid). Index numbers and wholesale prices, December, 1923 and 1924___...... Apr. 61-2 
ans TNO GA ine hk. ws ih bccn sd cietaws cicada See Jen aajec, - come Jan. 60 
SeGen. :.2Gen mammbars, 1956 to 10364... . ... ccinicsiineiimanasbiitcedabiinisase-iaeesc Jan. 51, 53, 54, 55 
Suleman. Index mambers, 1081 to 1096. . . .. nn ccc ccc ccc wes cccc cs cccccecccoen Jan. 51, 52, 54 
United Kingdom. Index numbers, 1914 to 1924_____..__._--2- 22 Jan. 51, 53, 54, 55 
United States. Changes. By item of expenditures, specified cities, 1914 to 1924__......_- Feb. 68-78 
—— —— Total cost, specified cities, 1920 to 1924. __._.....--2--- 22 eee eee ee eee eee Feb. 65-7 
— Colored farm families, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas, 1919_......_._..__..._____- Apr. 59-61 
ebemeenen, memes, IGE £0 IGT... cocuecrdcevsccvcececesensnilisbthwudiits thadabacbest Jan. 50, 52, 54, 55 


Cost-of-living bonus. (See Bonus, cost-of-living.) 

Cotton manufacturing. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 

Coy, Harold. A new experiment in education for workers. ................-...-----..-.-.-.- June 10-11 

Crameries. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Creamery association, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 

Credit unions: 
IE OLE RA TT EET TS NN TT EG Ee eT ae Feb. 192-7 
(See also Cooperation.) 

Cuba. Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. Report, industrial accidents, 


nic nscescebnespecendncapeadbsnnnvishin onsite tiie lees cenpes) «~ a viuiirte Mar. 165 
Cutlery and tools. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Cuchoslovakia. Statistical Office. Reports, cooperative societies, 1922, 1923......._- Jan. 181; June 170 
D 
Dairy cooperative societies. (See Cooperation.) 
Dairy Workers’ Association. Denmark. Party to agreement--__._........-.......----....-- Jan. 119-20 
Danish Mutual Dairy Associations’ Organization. Party to agreement-_..................... Jan. 119-20 
Davis, James J. (Secretary of Labor): 
Efficiency and wages in the United States_..............-...-22 2. -222222222 2-2 elle eee May 1-5 
Letter calling conference of paper box-hboard manufacturers, 1925.............-.-.-........ Mar. 23 
Letter relative to retirement pay of Federal employees --. ....-........-.------------...-.- Mar. 166-7 
President Coolidge and the laboring man .............--......-----------------sL-seeeeee May 24-5 
Deaf. Placement of. North Caroline, 1923-24.................--.--.--2-22------e-2esedseeee May 151-2 
mennnete 60 molees. ....... 4 asi tersisscubaa colidwe ids bel isceee ce Sc eds May 177-9 
Decisions, arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Decisions of courts: 
Pees lew, Agee. a cnadcannnibcnsctesss ssn een Jan. 173-4 
Antipicketing ordinance constitutional, Indiana_......-....------.---2.-.ss.+-.....------ Mar. 195-6 
Child labor. New York City. Home work-_...........-..---2-2-..2---2.0--2----.--525 June 58-9 
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Decisions of courts—Continued. r 
Cooperation. Minnesota, Four County Farmers’ Mill Cooperative Association.......___ Apr. 1734 stud 
Tennessee, Dark Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association --.................__. Apr. 1745 Wag 
“Current rate of wages” law, unconstitutionality. Oklahoma ----.-.........-..--.-...... May 199 (See 
Examination and licensing of plumbers. State law void, Arkansas__................_____ Apr. 164-5 Dressmn2 
Industria! court law of Kansas, constitutionality (Clark) ................-.---..-. _ ___. June 1304 Drug st 
Industrial disputes investigation act, Canada, invalid_...............__.------_- Mar. 196; May 200-3 Dublin, 
Industrial police. Liability of employer for actions ---.........---.-..--------------..._. Jan. 17944 Dusts: 
Minimum wage. Law as to minors held valid, Minnesota._-..............--........._-- ADr. 166-7 Effe 
Old-age pension law, unconstitutional. Pennsylvania -_-...-.....-.-..---------------.. May 199-299 Kin 
Gvettions pay. Casulesevt. ..... cnc cic www cdbbsciiteccasacdctiseccuwe J ds2.- Apr. % Rela 
Railroad Labor Board. Enforceability of orders_.-.........-------------.-.--- Jan. 169-70; Apr. 1n24 (See 
Restriction of marketing of building materials as affecting interstate commerce.-_-______- . June 136-3 Dutch S 
Union rules. Discrimination against contractors, District of Columbia and New Jersey. Jan. 171-3 Dyeing : 
Workmen’s compensation. Constitutionality of penalty provision oflaw, North Dakota__ Apr. 167 dyeing 
—— Effect of remarriage of widows on child’s right, Tennesse@ - _ -. .-...-.-.--------..-.- Feb. 185 Dynami 
= Less of eye compensable, Minnesota... . .... 1... 2. ce ccccecccucce se cdess eee sclecs.- Apr. 165-4 Dyers. 
— Status of Government employee, District of Columbia--__..........-.---2.-- 2222 _ Mar. 194-5 
Workmen’s compensation law. Rights of nonresident aliens, Pennsylvania__........___- Jan. 174-5 parning 
Decisions of Railroad Labor Board. (See United States: Railroad Labor Board.) faster 
Decorators. Westchester, N.Y. Agreement, 1925.............---------.-----2.---+2+----.- June 64 Jeonom 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. Decision of Railroad Labor Board. Hours. June 72 Educati 
Denmark: Bui! 
Social Ministry. New monthly periodical (Socialt Tidsskrift), January, 1925.........._- Feb. 21 Nee 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1922, 1923_..................-------.-2-2- eee Jan, 167 Nev 
Department of Labor. (See United States: Department of Labor.) Wor 
Department stores. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) Efficien 
Dependency. Oregon. Women supporting dependents, specified industries, 1924_........... Mar. 1% Fou 
Dermatitis. (See Diseases, specified.) Lab 
Dining car conductors. Rates of pay and basic month, Railroad Labor Board decision....... May 113-19 fight-h 
Disability. (See Accident statistics; Sickness statistics.) Rai 
Diseases, general: Arg 





Industrial workers. Exposure to occupational diseases_.......................-...-.---- Jan. 10 
ees NR 55 55 Cs ak Sei ee ele CE EA kc Sn nck en etcedbawcecctclon Jan. 1554 
International congress on industrial accidents and diseases, 1925-__.......-.....-....--.--- June 116-17 
List of diseases and pathological conditions, revision__....................--.------.-.---- Feb. 169-73 
McsRIGR y wee, bomellt qamediatheOS . os ic. oss iesccs cesscdsssesc coe. eS. Jan. 150-2 
Occupational diseases in New Jersey, 1923-24. ..............-.....-.-...-----.------.----- May 184 
Diseases, specified: 
Anthrax. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1903 to 1923 ....................-.--...--..-- Jan. 159 
Chrome ulceration. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1918-1923_._....................-_. Jan. 158-9 
Dettesiitis.: Gasen, Goren Dette. 68 a han ns Seba i eee Jan. 159 
Epitheliomatous ulcefation. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1918 to 1923__............- Jan. 158, 159 
Wak Giin.: De S85 en ae rn tkce nnn ccccntitevans Feb. 176 
Headache. Workers using dynamite in stone quarries--_..............----.--------.---- June 116 
eae, © Te, EI Oa SE an his oc ccc ccctmeiccsecsecewsds etek. Feb. 161 
eeebeenn, * Ty ns Bc aia Si i nS i ak 5 CLS Scene Jan. 151 
Jaundice, toxic. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1915-1923-___..........-......--.-..--- Jan. 159 
Lime dermatitis. Clinical reports, tummel mimers--_---..........-...-.-----......--...-. May 172 
Miners’ phthisis. South Africa. Report of medical bureau....................--.....--. Apr. 145-4 
Necrosis (gangrene). Cases in radio-active luminous paint plant, New Jersey..........-.- May 14 
Pneumonia. Deaths, electrical workers, 1922-1924--_--.......-.---.--------2- eee lke ee May 172 
— Hazards to industrial workers, New York... ........-........----..--....-......-.- Jan. 10 
Pneumonoconiosis. Relation of organic dust. .............-.----.-----2.------------.--- Mar. 157-8 
Seiiecae.” Daina; Te a A Baia ci vnc ncn ccc ee eS SL Apr. 145-6 
Tuberculosis. Deaths, electrical workers, 1922-1924. _.................-..-------..---.--- May 172 
«nee of pr Gat i CA i BS ki hh ek ELS Mar. 157, 138 
— Hazard to industrial workers, New York--......-.-....------..------.---------.---- Jan. +10 
hie BGR, Detllt AG iets io a nnd cbcbsbbewecbbeccn sss dibelsssedicsscicdigucndsoe Apr. 145-4 


Disputes. (See Strikes and lockouts.) 
Distillers (“sake”). (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Docks and harbors: 
Agreement, longshoremen, United States. Gulf and Atlantic ports. ...............-....- Jan. 108 
— Hampton Roads (Va.), October, 1924.................2--22-2--222-22 4-2-2202 eee ee ee- Apr. 1044 
i Papen Gila), Gobobet; WG. ose ai sie Sb ie eee ccs ciel ieete Apr. ! 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
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ic and personal service: Page 
Minimum wage, North Dakota. 1022-1924_... 2... .2..2 2-2 ---ee ewww ne nnnnsnnceccneeee Mar. 100 
study of domestic workers, Baltimore. Women’s bureau_._..............-..--.----..-- Feb. 7-9 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

(See also Hotels and restaurants.) 

Dressmakers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Drug stores. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Dublin, TOU ee cree OE i sick i ech uswow gummed Jan. 8-14 

Dusts: 
E@ects of Tames Gent om iedestrial werkners.n.. oon nn scien ence ce conse ne cncscesens May 176-7 
Kinds used to prevent explosions, coal mimes. Hazards__....................--...-.-..-- Mar. 155-6 
Relation of organic dusts to fibrous inflammation of lungs -__.......................-..__- Mar. 157-8 
(See also Poisons and poisoning.) 

Dutch Ship Owners’ Association. Collective agreements, 1924_.............._.__...________- June 78-82 


pyeing and finishing textiles. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Cleaning and 
dyeing.) 


Dynamite. Headaches caused by use of, stone quarry, Iowa_.__._......--.._---.-_---.--..... June 116 
Dyers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Cleaning and dyeing.) 
E 
gernings. Changes in selected industries_...............---------2 22-22-22 e eee ec enone Feb. 123-4 
gastern States Cooperative League. Formation, February 22, 1925_..................-.-.-.- Apr. 173 
Zeonomic council, national, creation of. Portugal---......................-..---.------------ May 242-3 
Education: 
Dalidiee-tremes’ apreminees, CT TI ooo ooo on nn ec rede cciceecueeciecec cd May 218-19 
Need as remedial measure against industrial hazards___..........___..--_.------.___-. Jan. 12-13 
New experiment for workers, Commonwealth College, Arkansas_____........_._____-.__. June 10-11 
Workers’ education. American Federation of Labor Convention, 1924_......_.._.__.._.. Feb. 188-9 
Efficiency: 
Foundries. Handling 168 tons for every ton produced_...............-..___.__________oe June 49-53 
Labor e‘ficiency and wages, United States (Davis) .-.................__----_--__---__-- ee May 1-5 
fight-hour day: ; 
Railroads. Decision of Railroad Labor Board. -...................-...-.---.-....--...-.. Apr. 108 
appeiee. Di, (OG cid ici ehciiashieeed ats ated abhi nce bienckilieies June 140-1 
Chicago. Carpenters. Collective agreement.-.-.....................--.--.--2-- 2-2 Jan. 103 
Czechoslovakia. Court decision on overtime pay-..................---.----- + Apr. 92 
France. Railroads. Administrative decree, 1925_................---22 eee Mar. 87 
Germany. Decree prohibiting overtime in coke ovens and blast furnaces-_--.____ SFdinbiont od Apr. 93-4 
United States. “ Establishment, steel works, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co___________.___..... Apr. 24-6 
Wisconsin (Kenosha). Brick and clay workers, collective agreement_..___............... Jan. 103 
Bectric light and power: 
Accidents and deaths from occupational disease, electrical workers, 1922-1924._........._. May 172 
Apprenticeship. Electrical workers, Washington, D. C__..............-.-...-.-...-----. Jan. 2,4 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. (See Wages, specified industries and occupa- 
tions.) 
Electrical workers. (See Electric light and power; Wages, specified industries and occupa- 
tions.) 
Electricians. (See Electric light and power; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Bevator constructors. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Embroidery industry: 
CIS. POI ii an os on i el tmececaedae June 208-9 
en. .- Wet, TER ROU, 20 isnt nk eo cee 6k 8 a ik cei May 90 

Emigration: 
eee... Gtatintios: 2060 ORG 10M oon cise ciccc cena datedist sss . Apr. 202 
(See also Immigration.) 

Employees’ representation: 
Bleachery, Wappingers Falls, New York _.......................-....-...-2.--.-------.-. Feb. 3-5 
Coal mines and steel works. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co____-......-..--2..-------------.-. Apr. 21-6 
Railroads. Decisions of Railroad Labor Board___............-...-.-2---2------ eee May 119-21 
—— Speech (Gen. W. W. Atterbury), Industrial Club, Chicago-...............-...-.... . May3i-2 
Street railway company. Philadelphia. Cooperative council_........................ seis Feb. 6 


Employers’ associations: 
Denmark. (See Danish Mutual Dairy Associations’ Organization.) 
Great Britain. (See Manufacturers’ Federation.) 
Netherlands. (See Netherlands Employers’ Federation of the Metal Industry.) 
United States. (See Master Butchers’ Association of Dubuque; National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges; Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of Trade of New York; and United 


Typothets of America.) 
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Employment: Pap Eye in 
~~~ Effect of industrial employment on health of woman workers__________________- iy. heh May 1064 Cc 
Iron and steel trades. Great Britain, 1920-1924__....-.--.-.--...----------- 22-22-2222. Marg Ef 
Trend of, men and women in specified industries (Stewart)......._______-..---------2 2. Apr. 14 
Employment agencies, public, United States: 
Legislation, Federal and State, 1924..._......-....-----...-------------------------------- Mar. 1%; Fuctor 
SE: Teeny a 52 SS a SOS eee leh a eg Jan. 133; Feb, ) Factor 
Illinois. Activities, 1923, 1924, and 1925_. Jan. 133-4; Feb. 133; Mar. 137-8; Apr. 129; May 13s: Tune’ Ce 
Iowa. Activities, 19234, 1025..........................-. Jan. 134; Feb. 133; Mar. 138; May 138: June Ni 
en pore dn iY Seley oem ok 5S June ¥ 
Massachusetts. Activities, 1924...........___..______ Jan. 134; Feb. 133; Mar. 138; Apr. 129: May 13 Farm 
Minnesota. Industrial Commission. Report, 1922-1924_......-.__-__- ee Mar. 134 Farm 
ed hk LL Ee Sea ee ee HAS BS ES... May 1384 St 
New Hampshire. Statistics of operation... tor 14 U 
North Carolina. Bureau of labor, placement of deaf, 1923-24.-.._..-- ee May 15)- 
ome! ee ar ee, Bes ck SS Le esd ie ee May 13 -_ 
Ohio. Activities, November, 1924, to February, 1 1925. Jan. 135; Feb. 133; Mar. 139; Apr. 13C; May 
Oklahoma. Activities, 1923, 1924, 1925............___- Feb. 134; Mar. 139; Apr. 130; May 140: pode r Farm 
Oregon. Activities, 1023-23, 1000-34_...........4.-22.-.2 2.2222. e eee caenece 4206 Mara Farm 
Pennsylvania. Activities, 1922 to 1924.............-..---.----- Jan. 135; Feb. 134; June: Fatal: 
Virginia. Statistics of operation, June to Sept., 1924..........-_- 2 Apr. 13 Fatig 
Wisconsin. Activities, 1923, 1924, 1925...........___. Jan. 135; Feb. 134; Mar. 140; Apr. 131; May C 
Employment agencies, foreign countries: L 
Cabin... Actietiien 000-1008... idl fislersl. ee Jatons Yass. Feb. 15 Fede! 
France. Operations, 1917 to 1924______ bidesesad Le Sisické. Sebisnsn wwec wis Sadist wate May 16 Feder 
Germany. Decree establishing, for seamen_...........__....._...--_-- 2222222... “Mar. 15% Feder 
India. Establishment of employment bureau__._.....___..___-__--__--- == Jan. 2 Ferti 
Norway. Activities, 1919-20 to 1923-24.............-.-.---.-----2 eee eee... Feb. 1i4 Fish 
Employment bureaus. (See Employment agencies, public.) Fishe 
Employment exchanges. (See Employment agencies, public.) Fishe 
Employment offices. (See Employment agencies, public.) Firer 
Employment statistics: Firer 
Logging, lumber, and sawmills. Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 1925__.__...__..._____. June 2 Flou 
Gal@eruis. . Various Gates, 10048, 1008. 5 codices cca ceuatnbadisais decease 0. Jan. 136-7 I 
Feb. 135-6; Mar. 140-1; Apr. 131-3; May 141-2; June 9-1 : 
Miinsin. Wortoup Gaten, SOON RONG iii AGS diese ovilecwdadsclnd..tbccudics..- Jan. 138-9 Foot 
. Feb. 137-8; Mar. 142-3; Apr. 133-5; May 143-4; June 101+ 
Iowa. Various dates, 1924, 1925_............._.__ Feb. 138-9; Mar. 144; Apr. 135-6; May 145; June 10) 
DGeryiend.  Vontess Oden, 2000) Mice isc iss sss eucdisic eile ies is edad sc. Jan. 14 Fou 
Feb. 140; Mar. 145; Apr. 137; May 146; June 10 
Massachusetts. Various dates, 1924, 1925._........... 222-2 -eee eee Jan. 141 
Feb. 141; Mar. 146; May 14 : 
Mow Derk. Werder Qe SO, Masi isis rere iets censtiewicsniedionss wie ae... Jan. 142 
' Feb. 142; Mar. 146-7; Apr. 138; May 14 . 
EE EE MT ON el Feb. 143; 
Mar. 147-8; Apr. 139; May 149; June 10) 
a ss CIN 5 once cncuccibtiininenitinecanscobitianebentalens --< Jan. 132-3; 
Feb. 131-2; Mar. 137; Apr. 128-9; May 125-4 
— Chart. Index of employment, June, 1914, to December, 1924... ......---.1.-.------ Feb. 129m Foo 
— Railroads. Various dates, 1923, 1924, and 1925._....-.....------------e eee eee nneee--- Jan. 131-2; Foo 
Feb. 130-1; Mar. 135-6; Apr. 127-8; May 124-5; June %-7gm_  F00 
—— Selected industries, November, 1924, to April, 1925_............---2-----1---e2------ Jan.121-30qm Por 
Feb. 118-28; Mar. 119-35; Apr. 115-26; May 126-38; June si-gm ‘Fou 
Wisconsin. Various dates, 1923, 1924, 1925.........--- ee eee Jan. 1434; 
Feb. 144-5; Mar. 148-9; Apr. 140; May 150; June 106-7 
(See also Employment agencies; Unemployment.) 
Employment statistics, fereign countries: 
(renee emesis I Mar. 21 Fra 
RE LET a ee ee Jan. 19 Fra 
‘ Engineering trades. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) Fre 
Engineers: Fri 
Apprenticeship. Hoisting and portable engineers, Washington, D. C.......-...........-. Jan. 2 Fu 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Engravers, wood. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Epitheliomatous ulceration. (See Diseases, specified.) 


Examination and licensing of workmen. Legislation, specified States, 1924_......._._.____. Mar. 179 
Expenditures. (See Cost of living.) 
Export statistics, automobile industry, Germany .............. iuuus ccs ceases sss Mar. 2-0 
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Eye injuries: Page 
Compensation. Loss of eye compensable. Court decision, Minmnesota__............-.-- Apr. 165-6 
Effect of illumination, post offices, New York City .........2-222- 22.2 eee eee Mar. 160-63 

F 

Fuctory inspection. (See Inspection; Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Factory workers: 

Canada (Saskatchewan). Minimum wage order, 1924._._...........--.----22- le Feb. 101 
New York. Average earnings, by industry, December, 1924, to March, 1925____________ Mar. 68-9; 


Apr. 86-8; May 84-5; June 44-5 
Farmlabor. (See Agriculture.) 


Farm products: 
Study of margins and costs in marketing apples, United States Department of Agriculture. Feb. 81-2 
United States. Wholesale prices. Average and relative prices, various dates, 1924______ Feb. 55-6; 
May 66-7 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1890-1925__._.............-------- Jan. 45; 


Feb. 51, 53-4; Mar. 58; Apr. 53 ;May 63, 65; June 37 
Farmers’ Cooperative Associations. (See Cooperation.) 
Farmers’ incomes. (See Purchasing power of money.) 
Fatalities. (See Accident statistics.) 


Fatigue: 
Causes and effects of, woman workers, industrial empleyment._-_.....................__- May 107 
Laundries. New York. Effect of working conditions.._................----...-_--_____- Jan. 154-5 
Federation of German Automobile Dealers. Memorandum, protective duties__....______- he Mar. 19 
Federation of German Christian Trade-Unions. Twenty-fifth anniversary, 1924......______ Feb. 189-90 
Federation of Labor Unions in the Eastern Part of Japan. Organization__.__.........._.__. Feb. 190 


Fertilizer works. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Fish oil and fish guano manufacture. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Fishermen. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Fishery cooperative societies. (See Cooperation.) 

Firemen. San Francisco, salaries and retirement provisions, 1924..................._-..____- Mar. 64 

Firemen, locomotive. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Flour and grist mills: 
Production, primitive and modern methods, China---.............-.--..-....--....--..- May 104-5 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Food canning and preserving: 


ames Wee Goaree: DEAsPOOeIe eo wns concn cccccccccwccccccccecccccccece Jan. 70 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Food: 
Items used in comparison of real wages and quantities consumed, different countries - _ ___ Mar, 76 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro.) Average prices and index numbers, specified dates_________..__. June 41 
Chile. Expenditures for, manual workers, and office employees --_-_-........-....-....... Mar. 62 
Finland. Prices and caloric value, 1034... 2.22.22. eee eek Mar. 68 
United States. Wholesale prices. Average and relative priees, various dates, 1924, 1925... Feb. 56-8; 
May 67-8 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1925. ........22 22-21 eee Jan. 45; 
Feb. 51, 58; Mar. 57-8; Apr. 53; May 63; June 37 
United States and other countries. Retail prices. Index numbers, 1921-1924_-_.........- Apr. 57-8 


Foodindustry. (See Confectionery; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Food prices. (See Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 
Foot defects. (See Diseases.) 


Forty-four hour week. Favored by American Federation of Labor. Convention, 1924...._... Feb. 189 
Foundries: 
Apprenticeship, foundry trades, Philadelphia. -...................-....-..--...---.----.-- Feb. 203-4 
ees Smiter: Beate, 2006. gc Sees ecsisk. ck SG CU es Ld May 239 
Handling material in production of goods--............---.--.---.-22-.------2e-e-------- June 49-53 
Wages. (See Wages, specifted industries and occupations.) 
France, National Economic Council. Oreation.................-...--2.2-------- 2 eee Mar. 30-2 
Franco-Belgian and Franco-Luxemburg agreement. Social insurance, ratification_......_._- Jan. 168 
Freight transportation. Railroad labor accomplishment, 1922, 1923_...............-..--. ..... Mar. 92-5 
Friendly societies. Great Britain. Membership and finances of building societies___....... - Jan. 148 
Fuel and lighting: 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). Average prices and index numbers,specified dates_........_... June 41 
United States. Wholesale prices. Average and relative prices, 1924, 1925._........ Feb. 60; May 70 


—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1925. ...................-.-...----------.. Jan. 45; 
“ Feb. 51, 58; Mar. 57-8; Apr. 53; May 63; June 37 
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Fumes. (See Gases and fumes.) 
Fur industry: 

Agreement, fur dressers, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1925....-..-. 2.2.2. - 22 e ne eon eee cece ee ee eee 

Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Furniture and house furnishings: 

Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Wholesale prices. United States. Average and relative prices, 1924, 1925.......- Feb. 63-4; May 734 
G 
Garages: 
ELT TR PRR Re Nee eA EE RED eo Aad <a May 174-5 
Tn UI No a a | ee es Lesm neem aiunhammaieaaiouinwaees Mar. 7} 


Gardeners. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Garment trades. (See Clothing industry, women’s.) 
Garment workers’ union, international. (See International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union.) 
Gas fitters: 
RR 8 EERIE IRE Lad aR Le Jan. 24 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Gas industry. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations; Wages, specified industries 
and occupations.) 


Gases and fumes. Mining. Hazards from various gases_..._........--_-----_--- ee Mar. 156 
General Federation of German Free Trade-Unions: 
NE AS EH eT I Ea a Apr. 188-9 
gag IPR LG I ME Tr ES ARETE at SR aa Apr. 95-6 


German Metal Workers’ Federation. Study of automobile industry, PR My (Maylander). Mar. 5-2 

Glass industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Glaziers. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations; Wages, specified industries and 
occupations.) 

Glove makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Governors’ messages, labor recommendations, 1925.-_.....-.------ le Apr. 12-17 
Granite and stone trades. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Great Britain: 
Home Office. Report, statistics of compensation, 1923...................----.2 2-2. Apr. 1524 
Inspector of factories and workshops. Report, 1923_..._.....-.------- le Jan. 157-9 
Registrar of friendly societies. Report on building societies, 1922....._............-:_ ee Jan. 148 
Green, William. President of American Federation of Labor, election....._______._____-..-- Jan. 209 
H 
Sioth.: Laer CGieny GUOGRI Miia as hts cities iad asics Sei ctisns Gadiddd dan cucndsdibbiodiindsé Mar. 267 


Hat and cap industry. (See Clothing industry, men’s.) 
Hat makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Hawaii. Governor’s report, 1923-24. Workmen’s compensation statistics. ___..........-..-- Feb. 179 

Hayhurst, Emery R. Valyes in maintenance of health._._............-...2.. 2.222. eee eee Apr. 141-3 

Hazards: 
Accident. Industrial workers, New York....:......-22-- 2.2L ele Jan. 9 
bee ee. wccednabeusncetasscenbateetnnnoes Mar. 154-4 
(See also Diseases; Poisons and poisoning.) 

Health: 
Clinic established, Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapolis. ..........- June 168 
Effect of industrial employment on woman workers._.................-.---.-.-....-..--- May 106-8 
Industrial health program of a Canadian paper mill __....................-------.--.--... May 187 
ee ts SOU Ee CD oo otis chats Setesetdsinddeotenn<incatpedsantuie Jan. 8-14 
Laundry workers, New York State. Effect of working conditions_._...............-..... Jan. 152-5 
Painters, decorators, and paper hangers. Agreement, 1925_...............--.-2--------2- June 64 
Pacutotion of, ip aoa weet 8 ne ccteees-.o- ign wii ti lisa May 180-2 
Values in maintenance of industrial health __............2. cule lel eee Apr. 141-3 
Wikis otidirem. Wow Fete. City ois nen bea he. ikl ij seas h datas June 57-8 


(See also Medical and hospital service; Recreation.) 
Health hazards. (See Diseases; Dusts; Gases and fumes; Hazards; Poisons and poisoning.) 
Health insurance: 


Tne ii Be a ik iis os as a isin. seks 6d seca cnssendigiaitsl Jan. 168 

Philadelphia. Street railway cooperative council_................-.---------------------- Feb. 6 
Hearing of workmen, effect of noises on --....... eae Bs Abe ses Es ee Sk. Lei sh. Bae May 177-9 
Heat and light: 

Chile. Expenditure for, manual workers and office employees. .--.-_.............-.-.....-. Mar. 62 

United States and certain foreign countries. Index numbers of cost, 1914 to 1924......... Jan. 52,53 

(See also Cost of living.) 
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Page 
Heel builders. Output. Effect of short time. ---..-.. 2.22222... ce ene nen en nee Jan. 67-8 
Hides and skins. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Hod carriers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Holidays: 
Great Britain. Provisions in collective agreements...................................... May 96-7 
Lees WpUEnOs WUNNEE, TOME. 8.8... ish acral - shiewvcbesh dasndullebicne aescuch «death Mar. 180 
Maintenance-of-way employees. Railroad Labor Board decision_..................._... Feb. 114 
Home work: 
New York City. Construction of factory act --_-........-...-..._.-..-.- - widened Pune 58-9 
nn cnn tuamavenhvsseseanaananceannecscaitiths iiiliumnniins - eis csial J. ~ cewek Apr. 26-8 
Honduras. Institute of Social Reforms. Establishment and powers, 1004) 2. -wissé -- nists Mar. 267-8 


Hookworm. (See Diseases.) 

Hosiery and knit goods. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Hospital service. (See Medical and hospital service.) 

Hostlers. United States. Railroad Labor Board decision__._................__. Le Feb. 111 

Hotels and restaurants: 
Collective agreement. Cleveland... ... 22.22.52... e eee ee 3... dv adeie Jan. 105-7 
Minimum wage order: Canada (Saskatchewan), 1924.___._._.__........... Feb. 101 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Hours, general: 
Governors’ recommendations, 1925-_____- ib iest bike ings sblasasniase alts wig) wibianngie: seit cane Apr. 15-16 
Resolution of American Federation of Labor, 1924. Tdlenbbathdns 2503 dlsweiod 2. eld Feb. 189 

Hours, miscellaneous industries and occupations: 


Argentina. Restriction of, eight-hour day laws__-_............--2--222 222 eee June 140-1 
I oe Mar. 180 
TE.  SIOTTOD, TRG nner nncbiitinsddasacss sal taeel usdiolowa bardiel June 47-8 
Hours, specified industries and occupations: 

sane meaustizy. Germany... a..nonodadseiers aniweed. cz Jens 2liv. 02702 20G74... Mar. 11-13 
ee, Cees COG, Tr cee ee oll p. Sohn wd Aesiies Feb. 100 
Boots and shoes. Germany. Extent of overtime, 1924.._.._..__.______________________. Apr. 96 
eee. Camere Gee, foes, fees... ets eer Mar. 82-3 
COO TR, BU ooo nccnmnenncestb dbl. eleltlien wu. .wisik Feb. 100 
Building trades. Germany. Extent of overtime, 1924____...._._.___________._______ Apr. 96 
Commeneers. Comedian cite, 1098, 1994... le ea Ae. Mar. 82-3 
Corres, DONE, TEED. o.oo ocmonrneoncncucwmcensnscditt. UDLUANOL ee LU Feb. 100 
Carton makers. Short time, effect on production.__......._..._.-...-22___-_____. a» Jan. 67 
Chauffeurs. St. Louis, Mo. Undertakers’ agreement, 1925...............__.._._...-_.__- May 115 
Chemical industry. Germany. Extent of overtime, 1924__....._....-._..2..__.-______. Apr. 96 
Coal mining. Canada, specified occupations, 1923, 1924......___- ibs RA BOSSr.. shia Mar. 85 
Coke ovens and blast furnaces. (See Eight-hour day.) 

Cees Grnpeovess. Breeuting ih Soon wogeel) 39 Apr. 92 
Electrical workers. Canadian cities, 1923, 1924.....-......2- 2-2 oe ik Mar. 82-3 
en ee i wassonnctatenanenap hth lieu bas Feb. 98 
are. Comes Ceeeares, ole, tees... .....--.... cc nseiobolubue. sucll a. Feb. 100 
” Cee (SEEeED, SOE, ME. ncn cdbbwcncdecscudedbe bobbie: duaweusuu-.cddned Feb. 100 
Heel builders. Short time, effect on production. __-........_--..- Lee MieTS. dF Jan. 67 
Hotel and restaurant employees. Cleveland, collective agreement-_-__._...__.....__-_- 1. Jan. 105-7 
Labelers. Short time, effect on production. -.....-...2-socccl tece e Jan. 67 
Laborers, building trades. Canadian cities, 1923, 1924.....-.-.-222.-. elle eee Mar. 82-3 
ee so nn cnn dresaeaininonakbendiénemaninnininbidligibaachagaiin chet Jan. 152, 153 
Longshoremen. Collective agreement. ---.....-.- 222-222. -2sc- 20 20-- nee ss eeee eee ne eees Jan. 108 
Lumber, logging, and sawmills. British Columbia, 1924. ............--..-...2.-.---.--2. Mar. 85-6 
paaruee-Geteers. Spain (Madrid), 1914, 190282 .....- 2.2. slo sen ok ke ese ic. lo Lasusiwsg Feb. 100 
Meat cutters. Dubuque, Iowa. Collective agreement-----............-..-.-.-2-2.2--.. Feb. 102 
.” er rh, i a... nancies mii aiean o wales maekidpainae Mar. 82-3 
—— Germany. Extent of overtime, 1924.........2.2. 25222222222 oe ee eek Apr. 96 
Metalliferous mines. United States. Average full-time hours, 1924_.__................-. May 78-83 
Metallurgical industry. Spain (Madrid), specified occupations, 1914, 1923__-...._..._._. Feb. 100 
Mineral-water workers. New York City. Agreement, 1925-.--.-.....---.-2-------.-2. June 63 
Municipal employees. Massachusetts, 1924_...............-.-:-:-------------------2---- Apr. 63-86 
nn? *<es Gln SEE GEN <5 cos Sas cececcnesaccanse~osensesgong s-eainametnemes Mar. 82-3 
nT errr Sones SEE o.oo =. canauceseneredieneunibhisas aldiiarunes cides icheniaeie Feb. 100 
Paper box-board industry. Shorter workday, arguments concerning. -..-........-......- Mar. 23, 24 
i” <n Cl, Bee, DONG... .. on ennnaceusmueeeeter ene dtiennnatneatt <antied Mar. 82-3 : 
aaa cenehiveceencuteseooentanacobeoaneuy Mar. 82-3 
Printing and publishing. Canadian cities, 1923, 1924__._.......-.-...1--------.----++---. Mar. 83-4 
—— New York City. Agreement, September 1, 1924....... pqdbtianednes cenincitabn dni Apr. 102 
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Hours; specified industries and occupations—C ontinued. Page 
Printing and publishing. Germany. Extent of overtime, 1924_...............-.----___. Apr. % 
—— Spain (Madrid), specified occupations, 1914, 1923__.._______- as of igi pats oe EP gh Feb. 109 y 
Quarries. Concord, N. H., and Lanesville and Rockport, Mass., agreement, 1925 





~--+----- June § - 
Railroads. Total hours, by occupation group, 1922, 1923. -._......._.-.-- inpebaaceetien Mar. * 
end Gamniny BID, IM sac ninwicse sc noceeensals SU Met Bae art Be Mar. 84 - 
—— France. Decree establishing eight-hour day, 1925. -.........-.-...---.-. ..---------. Mar. 87 ct 
ue weewtng, Clin (Paine), ONT ee er ee eee ee ee Feb 11 
RR ttt ir eR Oo ge RE ite eI ee June 8] Ce 
Shoe industry. Germany. Extent of overtime, 1924__.........-..-----_.----.----------. Apr. 9% Indust 
Stembeutters. Canadian cities, 109%, 1006+ - 2.5. se eee oak Mar. 82-3 _— 
Stones industry... Spaim (hiadrid), 1904, MOG... o oo. - c  t  eeeee Feb. 109 Indus 
Nee ee ee... tiebieciaineasmailetodbs ammagin Deco tems canteen Mar. 83-4 Indust 
=, Posnatey, ONES. AguesMee Bee. 21 ee eee ee eae ewe cecwn cat ccces May 117 — 
San Antonio, Tex. Collective agreement, July, 1924_-.......-.----22-2---2 22 Mar. 113 Indus 
ee 7 remten, IN... Agee, 1005.20... TBO 2 Be ae eee June 66 — 
Sy eee, Sees CE, ORG, Been. patebbanuucushgnewnentiocoteboes Feb. 100 ws 
Textile industry. Germany. Extent of overtime, 1924__...........-.-..--2----- 22 l Apr. % Indus 
Tile layers. Spain (Madrid), 1914, 1923.2... ..1--20.-20-eeeeeeeeeeee Feb. 100 ee 
Woodworking industry. Germany. Extent of overtime, 1924__-.............-._..._.__- Apr. % (: 
(See also Eight-hour day.) 5 
House-furnishing goods: 
United States. Wholesale prices. Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1925__..________ Jan. 45; 
Feb. 51,53; Mar. 58; Apr. 53; May 63; June 37 
(See also Furniture and house furnishings.) 
Housing: 
Argentina. Railroad employees, loans from retirement fund_._...........______.__.____. June 143 
Deniers. . Housing situation, 1922, 1003, 1004. ........... 20s es Mar. 199-200 
England. Experiment with steel as housing material _..............--..-2-2---2222.2 Le Feb. 166-7 
<A SOUSUNGNS LO PAGS UE nhc creweeensenecdiccntns insteedicdeeeicdéice Feb. 1654 
oe Prepres Os Gee of Mipsiny.~ +. . IS A A May 205-6 
A ae ee mmm ne RP BIE Baty HO ae Jan. 147 
Great Britain. Building construction, value of__................22222-222- 222 lke May 206-7 
—— Building societies. Statistics, 1919-1923_.....2-..22222 22. e eee eee Jan. 148 
Hungery.. New method of construction - --... 2.2... bn es es he eek e Apr. 171 
Mew South Wales. Gowermmaemt a84 .. - ens cess Sis EL Mar. 197-9 
New York. Activities, Finnish Cooperative-Trading Association of Brooklyn__________- June 169-70 
—— Report, Commission of Housing and Regional Planning, 1925.__..._.._._.__________. June 161-5 
New York City. Report of tenement house commissioner ___.....................-._..-- Apr. 168-7] 
Pennsylvania. Needs in certain municipalities ___............222 2222 ee Feb. 164 
—— (Philadelphia). Reduction of accommodations -_-_................2.22222 2222 lee May 204-5 
Gestiené, : (iaupew housing aciieow®. .- ooo sn. scsi ccccccsn eis... A Apr. 172 
South Africa. Statistics, building activities, 1923, 1924............. 2222-2 Mar. 200 
EE. : IE BR ince cere ci ecccinietindeqccensescnsssaldbbis Sasatecst Feb. 168 
Sueafien.’.. Appettumetbe avcsted, 2016-1008. <i eh cl Jan. 149 
United States. Building permits in principal cities, 1924..............--..-..2-2 2 - ke June 144-59 
Hudson Ray D4. .. Promotion efatanderds. ... .. 2... ch sia a eh aE Apr. 18-21 


Humidity, laundries. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Hydrogen sulphide. (See Gases and Fumes.) 
Hygiene. (See Health; Sanitation and working conditions.) 


I 

Ice manufacturing. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Idaho. Industrial Accident Board. Report, 1922 to 1924__..._____-__.- 22 June 122-3 

Iilinois. Department of Mines and Minerals. Coal report, i1923-24__................_.- May 101-3, 182-3 

Illumination. (See Lighting.) 

Immigration: : 
Argentina. Agricultural labor, legislation urged-_..............-..-2.-2-- 2-2 eee Feb. 220 
— Provisions of law and decree... ..........-..-.--..-2.--2- 2-2 e G Suslistle. Ost Aes Mar. 191-4 
Ceylon. Regulation of immigrant labor -.--.-.........-..--222 2225-222 e eee Jan. 205 
France. Methods of recruiting agricultural laborers_.--........--2 su. 22 eee Jan. 206 
Breneo-newmien egresment, 1006... ...........--------bibbi .scdenusimannbs--nxdsenlecas ds Mar. 267 
Sr, SOeenGD G0 OO nana oebihalObesudéeecusinatons<< Mar. 258-9 
Guatemala. Colonization agreement with Czechoslovakia, 1924___-............-..--...-. Mar. 260-1 
ED, CINE Gr UU ns cttw cempnanienhdeumndiew Mar. 260 
United States. Report of Secretary of Labor, 1923-24. .........---- 22 Jan. 15 
— Statistics, October, 1924, to March, 1925 (Kumna)_._..-....-.----- Jan. 200-4; 

Feb. 212-16; Mar. 250-8; Apr. 198-200; May 230-4; June 200-4 

ne ee One, “INR one = Bs ae ee aan eegighoamnnmnadme tian Feb. 216 

Import duties and statistics, automobile industry, Germany ---................-...-.-...... - Mar.% 
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Index numbers: von 
SEN LL OAD MOOTED A ME Ps, 
Real wages, comparative values, in various capital cities, 1924............-..------------- Feng 
(See also Cost of living; Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 
ia: 

" Bombay Presidency. Report on administration of factories act, 1923...................- Par 
Chief inspector of mines. Fatalities in mines, 1923...................................... babe 
Commercial Intelligence Department. Cooperative Societies. Statistics.............._. y aigete 

industrial clinics. (See Medical and hospital service.) 

industrial Conference of New York State, eighth annual meeting, 1924.............----..---- cl ag 

Industrial cooperative societies. (See Cooperation.) 

industrial court law, Kansas, constitutionality...........-...-----------------e-------------- Pa 

Industrial democracy. (See Employees’ representation.) 

Industrial disputes investigation act, Canada, invalid_.......................--...-...----.-. a 


Industrial education. (See Vocational education.) 

Industrial hazards. (See Diseases; Hazards.) 

industrial health. (See Health, industrial.) 

Industrial police: 
Lapis Semmes Ctates, Bee sn eR ke Nee Mar. 184-5 
(See also Police.) 

Industrial training. (See Vocational education.) 

Industrial statistics: 


United States. Censuses of 1914, 1919, 1921, 1923. _.-.....- 2k Apr. 207 
a a a I, WN on... en nnncvinacocctnsencocacenshssoeeecsensen Apr. 205-6 
Influenza. (See Diseases, specified.) 
Injunctions. Report, American Federation of Labor Convention, 1924.__._..._....-.-_.__._- Feb. 187 
Injuries, care of. Recommendation of Conference Board of Physicians in Industry__..._..__- Mar. 158-9 
Inspection: 
Pamermi OCoterade.. Repent, MGR, M066. cinccmiineiinencantpcattccesipeacesastihaceantenss Mar. 262 
POS, To iG dans oc cignihs << dvennibwndtidiRinnkéddcnncohente June 205 
—— Massachusetts. Reports, 1924_...._.......-.-----.-----.-2- 2 Jan. 207; Feb. 217; Mar. 264 
— Minnesota. Reports, 1922-1924, 1925.............-..---22.2---22 2 eee Mar. 262; May 235 
— Mississippi. Report, 1921 to 1923..................--22 2-22 ne eee eee eee Mar. 263 
EE ohn wn ons Cantina bbegdncintbtnsthidibtinisinss badwaieiied Apr. 201, 203 
mt MM ee ee eS a ee Feb. 217 
IN, Bitte ac onlen nace nos cciiviconancd bolas aecginies Cbusbwe sine Sdcanscues Mar. 263 
OE Tae, MUEMNEEUN, HONEY BOE oo a io a sion onc cnc ccknes ccecnwcccnes Apr. 204, 206 
Factories and mines. Massachusetts. Statistics...................-..2-22-22-22-22 2 ee May 235 
STE es PP Ws sick hg estks te. i utee cctesaseeebe ea i A da May 236 
PE cnn canstsukenahapedehdbasiacksbianeg ates ns tab sbenes aun Jan. 207; Apr. 203; May 236 
Tn, MOOG, SUMO... - oss ois aces sesesbbas sescecssuse ls ULE AL Maa. Apr. 203-4 
SE Se, DEO Seco ow iene cas ctacesesccssarewere sends dae ee ML as May 235 
Seems. Beer epee ec hee REE een Feared yk ee 5 ee ee 2 ee a Mar. 263 


Insurance. (See Accident insurance; Life i insurance; Maternity insurance; Mothers’ pensions; 
Old-age and invalidity; Sickness insurance; Social insurance; Strike insurance; Trade-union 
insurance; Unemployment insurance; Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 





Ipternational Association of Machinists. Duquoin, Ill. Agreement, 1925_..........._..___. May 115-16 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Organization of Union Cooperative In- 
CUT Pe oe ns oes e eb AL aa i Mar. 267 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Stablemen of America. Agreement 
MP se ictoooce sc ceecoekenbecscsccscotess cs cule ncsaceeteu les be eee June 66-7 
International Conference of Labor Statisticians. Resolution for comparative statistics, 1923__- Mar. 75 
International Federation of Trade-Unions. Report, activities, 1922 to 1924_____......-.-..__. Apr. 187 
International Federation of Working Women. Congress, 1923.............._..___L 2 lll le June 177-8 
International Fur Workers’ Union. United States and Canada. Agreement, 1925__._.____.- June 60-1 
International Labor Office. Comparative real wages in certain capital cities_.__.._._..._____ Mar. 74-81 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: 
Sey M5 Docstoc. cui atin a. June 62-3 
PO GeO ones tts AR A Tesh ea ee May 26-30 
International Pocketbook Workers’ Union. Party to agreement, June, 1924___.........._.__. Mar. 110-12 
International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. Detroit. Agreement, 1924._.._.___ May 116-17 
International Union of the United Brewery, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America 
See, Jee i in hee ween tue a June 63 
Invalidity insurance: . 
Czechoslovakia. “Law, 1034. ....... 222.2025. 20sec ele «- May 14-8 
(See also Old age and invalidity.) 


Invalidity pensions. (See Old age and invalidity.) 
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Iowa: Pape Lab 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Name changed to Bureau of Labor__..............-.-.22-... Turiiv an, 
Industrial Commissioner. Workmen’s compensation report, 1922-1924... ........-.-...-. Apr. 14% 
Iron and steel: 
Great Britain. Employment and earnings, 1920-1924. _..........---.-------------------- Mar. 88-4 
——— en of steel as houmine mater: 2 oo ee sak. FSi Feb. 166-7 
United States. Employees’ representation, steel works. eit Tee SS Be Hog Apr. 24-4 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Iron foundries. (See Foundries.) 
Iron mines. (See Mines and mining.) 
Ironers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Italy. Minister of Labor. Report, cooperative societies, 1921_.......-........-.--.-.-+-<<+- = Jan. 185 


J 


Janitors. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Japan. Tokyo municipal office. Twentieth annual statistics of the city of Tokyo, 1924. Wages, 





See CEO, DE Bails tin a kkk ack é cdde cc ncesurscescscrteseuscctsueoucepe Mar. 9 
Jewelry industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) Lab 
Joiners. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) Lab 
Joint Board of the Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union. Philadelphia. Agreement___......__- Apr. 1034 Lab 
Jones, M. Z. Trend of occupations in the population, 1850 to 1921___......___._.-.-.------.-- May 14-2 Lab 
Jurisdiction. Carpenters. Chicago. Collective agreement_...............-...-....--..--...- Jan. 105 Lab 
in’ 
Kansas: - Lact 
Court of Industrial Relations. Reports. Employment statistics, 1924__.................. June 98 Lan 
——— sm Pentesw ipempoaw, lames. 2. a ee wkd June 205 Lan 
a -enegemhe, EEE Se ee ee June 1234 Lars 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. Decision of Railroad Labor Board, 1925__.......___-- Mar. 115, 116 Lat 
Kentucky. Workmen’s Compensation Board. Reports, 1923 and 1924_._._..........-_____._- June 124-5 
Kerwin, Hugh L. Conciliation work of the Department of Labor__._...._____- Jan. 197-8; Feb. 210-1] 
- Mar. 246-9; Apr. 194-7; May 226-9; June 195 ome 
Knitting mills. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Hosiery and knit goods, , 
Knitting mills.) | 
Kunna, J.J. Statistics of immigration, United States___.Jan. 200-4; Feb. 212-16; Mar. 250-8; Apr. 198-202: 
May 229-34; June 2004 
L 
' Law 
Tes CE. Te GU ne ON oc ccc cccceensbaenss.-.5s>--sagpupenienans Jan. 67-8 ; 
Labor conditions: | 
,  , Bee nn nn cecdercnccodesosccescts ib uhh<sennintsséebe Jan. 18 
ah ERS ae a oy ee ee ee Jan. 210 
Labor contracts. Legislation of 1924. Mississippi, Virginia_.._-............-..-------2 2... Mar. 178 
Labor costs: 
Farmers. Comparison with price levels, New York State_-..............-.------.------- Feb. 80 
Housing. Specified items, relation to total cost, England_............-_._..----.----.--- Feb. 165 
Labor disputes. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Labor hospital. Argentina. Proposed creation. ....... ReNRGAII. clapsiedun bil~ tere den nciuesttepelte Apr. 145 


Labor income. (See Purchasing power of money.) 
Labor laws. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Labor organizations, United States: 
American Federation of Labor. Change in personnel_____..._.... sévadank jecsausantabs> Jan. 20 
Growth of trade-unions in United States, 1880 to 1923 Mar. 242-3 
Nose Dakote.  Gtetistion, 1098.0 esi eds. - cewtal wuidsuls lesusdsase ved (Feb. 218 
(See also Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway employees of America; 
American Federation of Labor; Amalgamated Food Workers of America; Amalgamated 
Neat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of America; American Shoe Workers’ Protective 
Union; Brotherhood ofLocomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees; Brotherhood of Painters, ' 
Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America; Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Carpenters’ eo 
District Council, Chicago; Dairy Workers’ Association, Denmark; International Broth- | 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Stablemen of America; International Federation _- : 
of Trade-Unions; International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; International Union . 
| of the United Brewery, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America; Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen; National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives; Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers; Typographical Union; United Brick and Clay Workers af America) 








' 
(NDEX TO VOLUME xx ‘ 
{abor organizations, foreign countries? Phyo” 4 
Bulgaria. Trade-unéon orgatiigation._..............------ pee mee ha : 
Cen re een SII «5 oon ooo a ncn nln cre ern centages June 175 
Czechoslovakia. Trade-union organization............................. June 175-6 ‘ 
France. Civil-service employees. Trade-union recognition. __.__.__......___-._____--. Jan. 62 “e 
Germany. Labor bank organized, 1924............... 0, Jani 182 : 
Great Britian. Trade-union membership, 1920-1923.._....................._.___. ie eee Jan! 191-2 ! i 
Japan. Trade-union organization --..._.._..___- a paste sesamin Nc) # cide «ro onic Bape June 176-7 * if 
soe, "SD meeeems Grememiention. 0 EEE FE OEE ey AE June. 177 L§ 
i a - Ce eco kk ae ewan Oe ae ee ee ee Jan 1904 if 
ne a «ccs EE SERS 37 nee, ad SO Pee Se ee ee ene) May 243 
Scandinavian countries. Formation of trade-union alliances_................-ss—s—i—i—ists—s— Jan. 192 
(See also Federation of German Christian Trade-Unions; Federation of Labor Unions in 
the Eastern Part of Japan; General Federation of German Free Trade-Unions; German 
Metal Workers’ Federation; International Federation of Trade-Unions; International 
Fur Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada; Norwegian Federation of Trade- 
Unions; Swedish Federation of Trade-Unions; Swiss Federation of Trade-Unions; ; 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, Great Britain.) 
Labor recommendations, governors’ messages, 1925._................-.....-.....--.--------.. Apr. 12-17 
Lele eee, GE nn, cod, cc ccanenens capenncsedanegeenesmumenansenan Feb. 161-2 
Labor turnover. (See Mobility of labor.) 
Laborers. (See Unskilled labor.) 
Laborers, building trades. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations; Wages, specified 
industries and occupations.) 
Lacquerers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Land values. England. Relation to total cost of housing. -...................---..-..-2.-2-. Feb. 165 
Landis, H. R. M. Relation of organic dust to pneumonoconiosis--.._..........-_.--..----_- Mar. 157-8 
Larson, Ethel Yohe. Labor legislation of Argentina.-...................._.__- Mar. 186-94; June 138-43 
Lathers: 
i nn We hl. coe chelcukecsacredgaceepestecnscengcenaqccancescacene Jan. 2,4 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Laundries: 
i = en ns en casbenecseneageenseseneasesenseum Mar, 98 
Canada (Saskatchewan). Minimum wage order, 1924.................-...-._.-_-___ eee Feb. 101 
Nee nn eT ee ee eee ee en neon een awa qb dmsemaemdnmsaeswameaecepeemmns oa Jan. 152-5 
Ne cee en eee ene cap ammbueernesnaeanekdemeniene Mar. 100, 101 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Laws and legislation: 
Agricultural legislation. Report. President’s agricultural conference__.................- Mar. 27-9 
Cooperation. Various States..............-..+-2--2.2--.24224- ih disviensPsudduulving Le Feb. 192-201 
Asus... Bight-hour Gag........ ....-aseisaussunsdans-soasibans Jeekisegeseeiel. hs. 28 June 140-1 
Ot OE eh no oncesacentnananintebitsnilitennallgticwencecsdeapodll Apr: 171 
eeemeeration law, DrOWIMIONS...... .0.-ceeceseencsonensotbilossbu pie. 2hgiUl. tau Mar. 191-4 
—— Railroad employees’ retirement law modified..................-..........--..------. June 142-3 
ee £686 LOW... nisi pugihimer sae aisitdeise bine otk eSUGEMEL> 16C 1. SRNL June 141-2 
oe emeen ang Gbikd labor 1aGF 5 .ié.0-secie-newecoedi-- asiniadi dges...visisssled Wa June 138-9 
— Workmen’s compensation law (Larson) -.............-------.------------- eee Mar. 186-91 
Austria. Civil-service employees, classification of salaries and pensions ___..............- Feb. 96-7 
Belgium. Insurance of workers’ against old age and premature death___...............-- Apr. 155-7 
Bulgaria. Social insurance, act of March 6, 1924, summary----....-...............---..- Apr. 158-61 
Ceylon. Establishment of departments of Indian immigrant labor... ------ yO pees Jan. 205 
Ozechoslovakia. Sickness, invalidity and old-age insurance_...................-......-.- May 194-8 : 
France. Eight-hour day on railroads, 1925................-.-..0-.-.2-22-2222--222 2222 lee Mar. 87 i 
—— Night work of women and children, regulation of..............-....--4.-.-.-.------- Apr. 101 
Germany. Eight-hour day, coke ovens and blast furnaces. _...............-..-.....2--. Apr. 93-4 td 
—— Employment exchanges for seamen....1...........-.2-22-2---22.--2222222-- 222 e ee Mar. 152-3 
—— Unemployment insurance, seamen --...............--222--.2.-2------2--22--2---2- lee Feb. 158-9 
Honduras. Labor provisions of new constitution.-.................-....-.+.---+..------. Mar. 267-8 
Mexico (San Luis Potosi). Minimum wage, principal features.........................- May 110-11 
_ Missouri. Workmen’s compensation act, 1925..........-..-.---.-------L------+--------- June 119-21 
Portugal. Right of association, legal recognition ...................-....--...-+.-+2-20--. May 243 7 
Tf ee + Feb. 168 3 
—— Reorganization of industrial education_...................-....-.22..---.-----2+2.-.- Mar. 241 
Switzerland. Unemployment insurance. Act of 1924..............-...-....- Feb. 162-3; May 166-7 4 
United States. Labor legislation, 1924 (Clark) ...........-.....2.-.---22-222--2-.-222-- Mar. 178-86 - 
Venezuela. imunigration exclusion act, 1923................-.--.----.--.---------.-2---e Feb. 216 F 
West Virginia. Factory inspection. Amendment, 1923..............-.......-.--..---... Apr. 204 : 
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Laws and legislation—Continued. 


Wyoming. Peace officers indemnity fund, 1923-...........-2....-2--- 2-22 eee Jan. ri 
Yugoslavia. Regulation of hours of labor, 1924... .....---..--------2------+----2-------- Junei 74 
Lead poisoning. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Leather goods. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Leather industry.) 
Leather tanneries and dressing. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Leather 
industry.) 
Leave with pay. Ships’ officers, Netherlands. Agreement, 1924................-...-......__ Jan, 1) 
Legislation. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Licensing and examination of workmen. Legislation, specified States, 1924... ......-....__ Mar. 17 
Life insurance. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Organization of insurance 
OE <del ciidiabitianid nana seapeme iit stearatn en antbenmes do=cnithisatedainman o «- Mar, 267 


Light and power. (See Electric light and power; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Lighting: 

Hygienic conditions in post offices, New York City..........-.--...--.-.---..--2----_-_- Mar. 160-9 

(See also Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Lime and limestone. Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24 
Lime dermatitis. (See Diseases, specified.) 

Linemen. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Linoleum layers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Livestock marketing associations. (See Cooperation.) 
Livestock situation, report, President’s agricultural conference 
Loans: 

Ea aa Ty oe ney ae Feb. 168 

Cooperative credit unions. Legislative provisions, United States....................-__. Feb. 195-4 

Cooperative marketing societies. (See Cooperation.) 

Lockouts. (See Strikes and lockouts.) 
Locksmiths. France. Wages, 1911, 1921, 1924____- a ae ee ee Ne Re a a 
Locomotive engineers. (See Engineers; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Logging. (See Lumber, logging, and sawmills; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Longshoremen. (See Docks and harbors.) 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. Wages in logging camps and sawmills, Oregon, 
WOR, GE BRO, Fein ccccccccccceccscccceesse anil chiles seesapctsitbelinceune< Mar. 72-4 
Lumber, logging, and sawmills: 
Employment. Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 1925__......-.-------.-.-.------------.. June 208 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
M 
Machine shops. (See Machinery and machine shops.) 
Machinery and machine shops: 
Increased production fhrough improved machinery, specified industries___............__. Apr. 97-8 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Machinists: 

apebent..: Tibesie Chmamein), MOG. bin ones cntikdstoceessssesiesioi st EEE... May 115-16 

Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Mail-order houses. Canada (Saskatchewan). Minimum wage order, 1924_...............__- Feb. 101 
Manufacturers’ Federation. Great Britain. Boot and shoeindustry. Collective agreement- Feb. 11¢-17 
Manufacturing industry: 

California. Minimum wage, 1917-1922_................-2.-.-2---2- 2.22 Mar. & 

North Dakota. Minimum wage, specified industries, 1922-1924.....................____- Mar. 10 

Statistics. (See Industrial statistics.) 

Marble setters. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations; Wages, specified industries 
and occupations.) 
Margarine factories. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Marketing associations. (See Cooperation.) 
Marketing building materials, restriction of, as affecting interstate commerce. Court decision. June 136-8 
Marketing societies (cooperative). (See Agricultural associations.) 


bmgineim one eoneensiastantanesintesance Apr. 9 


Marks, Marcus M. Industrial round table for conciliation in labor disputes................- June 1-10 
Masons. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Massachusetts: 
Department of Banking and Insurance. Division of Insurance. Report, 1923..........- May 1% 
Department of Labor and Industries. Earnings of employees in manufacturing establish- 
NN BIG is dict nettle ttn banvaivatiitiiinanindiii aR I) 1 AIRES A. | Mar. 66-7 
oo=~ Minima wage sepert, J008-T. ...-ccnccencs-~ tds i I ek ce May 10910 
Master Butchers’ Association. Dubuque, lowa. Agreement, wages and hours.______..._.__- Feb. 102 
Masters, mates, and pilots. Wages and working conditions. Decisions of Railroad Labor 
IIB a nn 2 nchhin~ on abienennripbinignarntthicnnnnpitpens teeth tilelie ee SuSE. Apr. 108-10; June 7-1 
Mat makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
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Match industry: aes 
Report on phosphorus eee Pili rudetoes: «Sans een bo: ae 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Maternity allowances. (See Maternity insurance.) 

Maternity insurance: 


Australia. Report, allowances, 1920 to 1024. . ...-.- 2... ecw ccceocnccecs-cccece Mar. 175 
Bulgaria. Provision, social insurance act, March 6, 1924__........-..----.----.--------.- Apr. 159 
Maylander, “Alfred. German Metal Workers’ Federation Study of the German Automobile 
ne Ae Mar. 5-22 
Meat cutters. (See Slaughtering and meat packing; Wages, specified industries and occupa- 
tions.) 
Meat packing. (See Slaughtering and meat packing; Wages, specified industries and occupa- 
tions.) 
Mechanics, electric. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Medical and hospital service: 
Clinies, industrial. Needed in general hospitals... .............-.22. <2 oc ceck eno en ened Jan. 13-14 
Conditions and needed remedies in small industrial plants___........_..-.._--.--_...- 22. May 180-2 
Hesmee peoerean 6¢ @ Canearee paper mill... 5-6. is cnc se eee May 187 
Program of Health Council and Tuberculosis Committee, Philadelphia__................ Jam. 155-6 
Proposed creation of national labor hospital, Argentina_______..._.......--.---...--.--.. Apr. 145 
Medical previsions, workmen’s compensation acts. United States. Need for uniform me- 
AE TT ano hace nuances socencneecesh waline tihng edd ainsnmeeimscminia toe pepmociite desibhiteRGid, > ancl diaiviieaeameia ial June 127-9 
Mercantile industry. (See Stores.) 
Merchant marine. (See Seamen.) 
Mercury (Se¢ Poisons and poisoning.) 
Metal products industries. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Metal trades. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Metallurgy: 
Reese.  Wweaaee mand ours, BUN, TOGB. o.oo cds ccirrtep pce icdseswense aden Feb. 100 
United States. Accidents in ore-dressing and smelting plants, 1923............-.._._.--- June 111-13 
Metals and metal products: 
ee, ID. oe. areca nce cieminn lswabane bsilidbithe wenden June 49, 53 
United States. Wholesale prices. Average and relative prices, 19m, insite: Feb. 60-1; May 71 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1925_._........--------.--------.-------- Jan. 45; 
Feb. 51, 53; Mar. 57-8; Apr. 53; May 63; June 37 
Mexican Confederation of Labor. Joint meeting, American Federation of Labor_--.--..---- Feb. 189 
Michigan Central Railroad. Toledo. Decision of Railroad Labor Board, classification of 
RBIS SS RABGIRES, "SPREE Spt 4. at SS Ee oe eR Oe ee FERN Feb. 106 
Milliners. France. (See W ages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Millers. (See Flour and grist mills.) 
Mills. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Mine inspection. (See Inspection.) 
Mineral water workers. New York City. Agreement, 1925__._.........-...___._.__..-...e June 63 
Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau of the Union of South Africa. Report, 1922-23........-... Apr. 145-6 
Mines and mining: 
EE IES ORS EE Oe REY eee RE Se Oy May 188-9 
PERG Hy MR codon ocd edn sant eosccna seh peieni ries «cael Mar. 160 
Coal. Accident statistics. Nova Scotia and United States, 1908 to 1924__............... May 186 
—— Employees’ representation, Colorado Fuel and Iron Co_.......--.....--...-.----.... Apr. 21-4 
= SE OTEE, SOGRIIEIEE O85 odo<ndckvnediindenkncsenkvsnaincbbedbrewctaeseetiiauhin May 30-1 
—— Situation in bituminous coal mines, Dlinois (Stewart) .......-.......------------.... May 6-13 
—— Wage awards of Industrial Commission of Colorado ---.-............--..-.----.----.. June 74-5 
— Belgium. Total production and output per worker, 1913, 1922 to January, 1925__... Pe June 53 
“Sa ee, We, WOE 8 ns on seo o Sind nc csnciccscdnaeae Mar. 85 
—— France. Number of workers and output, 1924_............----...-.-.-.-------.-... Jan. 63-9 
— Great Britain. Average earnings, 1914 and 1924__...........-.-._.-2---- eel May 98 
aie Deheities. UP cnaeks Wb i. i sk. Ra RS May 188 
————- Wages, cost, and output, 1023, 1024... ....... 2.222222 eee ccc l cee Mar. 95-6 
—Blinois. Productivity in selected mines.-...............22222022 222 elec May 101-3 
——-—— Report, industrial accidents, 1024. .2...............2222022 202225222222. ce cb eee May 182-3 
— India. Labor supply and employment of women..--......----.---.----------..-.-... Mar. 104 
— Nova Scotia. Production per man, 1908 to 1924___...........-----_-------2---2 eee May 104 
-——~—Ohio. Accidents and production, 1923... .......22 2.22222 nna ns nes se esccccecccscedece Mar. 163-4 
—— -—- Cooperative association, 1024... 2... 22-2 eh ne ee ccc eet Feb. 202 
————_ Wages, specified occupations, 1923 _..................--.---2222-22- 2222-22 e- eee Mar. 70 
PPaweend. Production, 000 ant 1000. 0502.25. 3205.2 ee aa a AS June 54 
— Spain. Wages, production costs, and output_-_-....................-----------2+-.-. June 54-5 
rapedem. — Tarnlengs, 1008, MOND. on occn nnn ona isn 5000050s0085850sseese5e0seesesses Jan. 66 
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Mines and mining—Continued. 
Coal. United States. Extent of operation of bituminous mines, November, 1924, to Feb- Page 
wens Ws... Lee BOs Jan. 132-3; Feb. 131-2; Mar. 137; Apr. 128-9; May 125 


—— — Fatalities in November, 1924.............. seceseunsetiocssansnmenappismbetitnwas- Mar. ioe 
aes PPOGuction per mam, 1008 to 1006... 55... si i elt ae May 104 
ey nnn: 0 Ga, Sens = = SS 50th eid, ac ceenideab.. i... Apr. 39 
—— Wales: Experiment in mine management - .. _- .-.-.-- 2... ee May 37 





Yugoslavia. Labor supply and output, 1923__._.......-.-----22 Mar. 96 
aig FP oe no tare hs 8 lle de Seale lad pes Ae ae Aaa A et leh ata eae _ Mar. 154-4 
Iron. France. Workers and output, 1924 b Rak ubdEES Uabasbeeesleeds ones bneaysece sce Jan. 69 
ieeting i, AS a a ee Ae AR Reset wee "ee ee Apr, 
Metal. (See also Metallurgy.) 

Metalliferous mining. United States. Wages and hours, 1924_............_____________. 
Miners’ phthisis. South Africa. Report of medical bureau__...............-...-.-_- 7 
ee nen. ** DPI RII IN Ogos ccanencanucnliqumssenessccene te. 4 
es ENG NO CEO ee nnd nencptagpeuserousnperesqeees ~ in. 193 
ee UN aiken ales dar Ones ks selene saat aletegnnipn cictememeshebnnnenindeapepgutineenesa Mar. 244-5 
Wages, skilled and unskilled workers, Germany__________...._.._....._._.___________.._. 

Minimum wage: 
er ren “Grane » BOs eis bs ae ee ee ence cn nme 
California. Report, Industrial Welfare Commission, 1919-1920, 1921-1922___..__..._______ 
Canada (Saskatchewan). Orders of minimum wage board_..............-..._-.._-.-___- 
meena ena Wale. Aneel wets, . ...... i 
Great Britain. Boot and shoeindustry. Scale based on cost of living. _._..._._...______ 
Massachusetts. Canning and preserving, confectionery, and food preparations._._..____ Jan 

ay Sele oe ere ete te eal ne anne ccocnenmnscesen-- May 1 
Mexico (San Luis Potosi). Law, principal features__............---- ee 
Minnesota. Law held valid as to minors. 
—— Report, Industrial commission, 1922-1924______........-.-2---22 22 
Missouri (St. Louis). Chauffeurs. Agreement, 1925._............._-__---_------ eee 
New York (Rochester). Butchers, meat cutters, and packing-hcuse employees. Agree- 

eer Tere wna a 8545 8 ee ies - 82 case pa oe ot ek es 
New York City. Printing and publishing. Agreement, September S| ert 2 a 
North Dakota. Correction, report, 1922-1924._........._..-....--_- wlE cchmimcen eye onal M 
—— Wage orders, specified industries, report, 1922-1924_____.._...._____.__-___---- eee Mar. ki 
Norway. Commercial employees, prolongation of act._.......____- re ay sn an ea 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia). Cloth hat and cap makers. C ollective agresmetit, 1924. 
— Clothing industry, women’s. Agreement_-_..................--.--- 

Mining. (See Mines and mining.) 

Minnesota. Industrial Commission. Report, 1922-1924.............-______- Mar. 99, 139, 160, 167-9, 26 

Mississippi. Board of Health. Report of factory inspector, 1921 to 1923_._..___..____.-...... Mar.2 

Missouri. Negro Industrial Commission. Report, 1923, 1924........._._..-_.____.-- Aa ae May 32 

Mobility of labor: 
Coal mines. United States. a Re end All Eocene atin Ryall» Do enthneee tinal anne teil Se 
ES IO LI ne LR ER OTE TEP NT 8, EI 
Sameer of euameewecs im: vr mpoomein: 1000-St -: =- ee 

Morbidity statistics. (See Sickness statistics.) 

Mosaic workers. Wages and hours. Spain (Madrid), 1914, 1923__......_.......___._.._____-- 

Mothers’ pensions. Ontario. Reports, Mothers’ Allowances Commission, 1920-21 to 1922-23. Feb. is4 

Motormen. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Municipal employees. (See Public employees.) 

Musical instrument makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Musicians. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 





Naphtha. (See Poisons and poisoning.) “7 

National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. Wage scales in building trades, 1925._._...__.- Feb. 86-91 
National Bureau of Economic Research. Growth of American trade-unions, 1880 to 1923____- Mar. 242-3 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. Convention, 1924........................---.-- Mar. 233-5 
National Cooperative Wholesale Federation. (See Cooperation.) 


National Economic Council. France. Creation Waleed: Stabs nth tT obettitan bE sisacbtenkeo cu 


DME TIONIE. .... nc cnn cnceccencenccnmbsbbiksdnctiecsée tee aes: eis es i. Apr. 108-10 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. Great Britain. Agreement _........._..-.--- Feb. 116-17 
Naturalization. United States. Report of Secretary of Labor, 1923-24. Revision of laws 

SIE. cous cinieseniabiimtindutantconcenmiaatun. neste ccccadcdet pi. Lied. maple, ..cuds Jan. 15-16 
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Page 
Navvies. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Nebraska. Division of Compensation. Reports, 1923 and 1924. .........-...-.-.-...--..---. June 125 
Necrosis. (See Diseases, specified.) 
Negroes: 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas. Cost of living, farm families, 1919..............____-. . Apr. 59-61 
Missouri. Report, Negro Industrial Commission, 1923, 1924. _..............----___--_._. May 32-3 
Netherlands Employers’ Federation of the Metal Industry. Wages of metal workers, 
1922, 1924...-- Stine none pec ec cnin sit sinhijisap bai wm Siibb- ahaa ececuibnlalaeMIeED dea dbiaelbtableie « siliclisi Feb. 99 
New Hampshire. Bureau of Labor. Report, 1922-24. Accidents, employment, factory 
SE bitin orer cen conn cumnvdiaccestnntnddotper duguiapebeieaeddibeaieisdesisess Apr. 130, 143-4, 203 
New Jersey: 
Bureau of Hygiene and Sanitation. Factory and mineinspection. Report, 1923-24.___._- May 236 
Departanent of Labor. Industrial accidents. Report, 1923-24__............-......------- May 183-5 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Report, 1923-24___..........--......----.--__ May 193 
New South Wales: 
Registrar of Friendly Societies and Trade-unions. Trade-union statistics__._._._.........-. Jan. 190 
TAG: SEUES. SROUBI 68 68 coc cnc cone scnunencnncilbniles isis it anieth lasts seks Mar. 197-9 
New York: 
Commission of Housing dnd Regional Planning. Report, 1925..................______._. June 161-5 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Women in Industry. After effects of industrial acci- 
nes WOQMGOM.___.... . . aehenecunthiasiieli ls ctu cei, dite os Bee lie kaa Feb. 174-6 
—— —— Health of working children in New York City_._....--...-..._-_________.__ ee June 57-8 
eee Een COMDCIAOUN 90h ROCIO 5s ce tict bein nawetstiedomadbnlo lush asuleebee Jan. 152-5 
—— Industrial Commissioner. Change in personnel__._........_.____.-_--_______._-.. ee Feb. 220 
—-——-==——— Factory inspection, report, 1922-23... ..--- cece cen seen eedl---suwete Feb. 217 
——-—— Workmen’s Compensation reports, 1922-23._....................--_- Jan. 163-5; Feb. 180-1 
New York Central Railroad. Employees’ stock subscription plan_................-..----._- Apr. 207-8 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. Decision of Railroad Labor Board, classi- : 
I a a aii sect welche ies ws nin nox lac siete am cea Feb. 106-8 
Nevada: 
Industrial Commission. Workmen’s compensation report, 1922-1924_......______-_....._. May 191-2 
Umee of commissioner of labor. -Report, 1023, 19024...................... 222-22. Mar. 265 
Old-age pension superintendent. Report, 1923-24__...........-.-.-2....------ -. -o eee ele Apr. 154 
Night work: 
France. Law regulating work of women and children_._.._______...-..-------...------. Apr. 101 
Great Britain. Street railway employees. Wage compensations......................... Jan. 64 
Nitroglycerin. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Nitrous fumes. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Hees aeeees on hearing Of WOrMeR......... os ec cckccs Hictbe denn ~ sewed stineiiedl..ckeud May 177-9 
North Carolina. Department of Labor and Printing. Report, 1923-24. Employment 
Se, SUORIIORSS OF CORT, WONG. 8 8 ons oct we aiccsnitnnawsdbhons eos ssneees May 85, 139, 151-2 
North Dakota: 
Department of Agriculture and Labor. Report, 1922-1924............-.....-2--- eee Feb. 218-19 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Minimum wage report, 1922-1924.__.............._. Mar. 100-1 
i i a eh ce Mar. 169-71 
Norwegian Federation of Trade-Unions, conditions of, and strike statistics, 1919-1923_____._- Feb. 190-1 
Nova Scotia. Department of Public Works and Mines. Production and fatalities in coal 
ED OO TUE -; MRM IIIS icoan co cjecstncrepesiraincerciicapenesastoeciialinamaliada heli Maiti it ata aha, May 104, 186 
Oo 
Occupations. United States. Proportion of population engaged in each occupation group, 
Cc ELLE ALERERA SLE LE LALLA CPOE EE IES SNES SEE ROTO I ce May 14-22 
Office employees. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Ohio: 
Beene G8 Vocational Bdrecation, Agi ViCI6 nc cnscmmecccman ties tbhkbcncdcenssocchuccscetemte Mar. 238-9 
Department of Industrial Relations. Accidents and production in coal mines, 1923__...- Mar. 163-4 
—— Wages in Ohio coal mines, by occupation, 1923__................._-.-------.----.... Mar. 70 
Ohio River Railway & Power Co. Agreement, 1924___. Nie Sid eh aeahaknionaieromntentendeisamiionee May 117 
Oil industry: 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
 , SE dncicicinpnnnarnseee ne nbononasnocsiaebinnccenpeaseintts Jan. 20 
Oklahoma. Industrial Commission. Report, 1923-24_...................-.-...--.-.--.----.. May 193 
Old age and invalidity: ; 
Argentina. Railroad employees, retirement law modified_......................-_-.--.-. June 142-3 
Sean, 9 CRISIS, UNNI I a . snepcwe pera Gemeeh cee Mar. 176 
en. ASOT ee ee i e encaadsncmnnauip-sjeemeds Apr. 155-7 
Bulgaria. Provision, social insurance act, March 6, 1924._.__...--.......-.....-.-----.-- Apr. 159-60 
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ot a Fa Rm SE RI IE Tia SRR aA al nee yak May an ie 
Denmark. Operations under invalidity insurance law_---._.............------.--.-..... Mar: 176-7 Passe | 
United States. Letter of Secretary of Labor relative to retirement pay of Federal em- : nee 
ROTI se ncecien sep ccnsmponunrscgnenewsiginenqenernenecenepeseseumeenenececsodmaccsnesveen« Mar. 166-7 er 
—— Nevada. Operations of law. Report, 1923-24.............-....-------------------.- Apr. 154 pay ot 
—— Retirement of public employees. Legislation, specified States, 1924.__.._.._.________ Mar. 193 ett 
—— Retirement system for firemen and policemen, San Francisco. _..-.........-.-.....-- Mar, 64 an 
Ontario. Mothers’ Allowances Commission. Report, 1920-21 to 1922-23___....-...--.--.___- Feb. 183-4 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Decisions of Railroad Labor Board__-___.......__-- Feb. 105-8; June 72 
Order of Railway Conductors. Decision of Railroad Labor Board. Wages__._____- eee Apr. 111-12 sion 
Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. Decision of Railroad Labor Board. Rest periods________ Apr. 1 Pen | 
Oregon. Bureauof Labor. Report, 1922-24. Employment, factory inspection, wages, woman aa 
NL Linn nonnciarpcnnsansen-aciggeannias rice J pekiri east en Mar. 70-2, 102-3, 263, 26 Sih 
Ornamental-iron workers. Wage rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by Ph oh 
I chi alas arepiani nade ecehied alas aan omnedidmindaman tines, Feb. 88-9 ne 
Output: Physics 
Effect of short time, specified occupations ..................222--22--2- Pickett 
Increase due to efficiency of labor, specified industries ___.____......--------- eel . ee 
Coal mines. France. Average per man, April to June, 1924___....-.22--- 22 Pipe a” 
—— Great Britain, per man per aD ee ee eT Ee. Sco ece toe eee ai 
— Illinois. Actual and possible production, bituminous mines____..............-_____- plaster 
— — Productivity of labor, 1922 to 1924._...-..-..---- 22-8 May 101-3 
— Nova Scotia and United States. Production per man, 1908 to 1924_____.___________. May 104 
OED, DD arnt a vibthimnecalein iti tiaicanec MSS shel eG demi nme een cade. Mar. 9 
eee. . Sein. SDGINI NP TRI. eestor ssn ee eee cece. May 104-5 
Iron mines. France. Average per man, April to June, 1924.___._._______....------_L Le 
Railroads. Labor accomplishment, 1922, 1923_...............-.22-222.22 2-2 eee 
(See also Production.) 
Overdevelopment: 
ERNE TT TEE Se Oe te mead a ey ee Meee ies Mee, May 6-13 
BB RSS SRT BS WS ERSTE Re ES nc hap a 
Overtime: 
Ambamnotiia industry. .Germeny.- Pay 100 s...2 2s 52 sis. noe oak ee cel May 13, 14 
ee Gee... ePOene, Des. OG, FI oi on 5 noo nec nc ccc nncncudocece--- June 61 
Hotels and restaurants. Cleveland. Rate of pay, agreement__._........_._____________- Jan. 106,107 
Ladies’ garment workers. Philadelphia. Agreement_-__..................--.-...-------- Apr. 104 
Machinists. Duquoin, Ill. Agreement, 1025. ..............-..--22.-2 2.2222 May 115 
Matntenance-of-way employees. Railroad Labor Board decision_................--.-_.-- Feb. 114 
Meat cutters. Dubuque, Iowa. Rate of pay...........-..--...-.-----.-------- eee Feb. 102 
Seamen. Netherlands. Agreement, July 15, 1924...........--.---.--2-- le June 81, 82 
Teamsters and chauffeurs. Chicago. Agreement, 1925__...............-----..---------- June 67 
Czechoslovakia. Eight-hour day act. Court decision---.......-.....--------_----.-.--- 
Germany. Extent, in specified industries, 1924. ................-.22--2222--- elle 
(See also Eight-hour day.) 
P 
Paint, safety. Accidefit prevention. Sweden...................................-... nce 
Painters: 
Agreement. New York (Westchester). 1925. ....................................-..-. - June 64 


Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Painters and decorators. Washington, D.C. Apprenticeship...................-.-..-....-. 
Paper and pulp: 
Industrial health program of a Canadian mill__..-......--.-2.222 222. May 187 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Paper box industry. (See Paper goods; Wages, specified industries and occupations: Boxes, 
paper.) 
Paper box-board industry. Conferemce, 1925... oon noone een n een tween nee eeeeee- 
Paper goods: 


Virginia. Paper boxes, bags, twine, etc. Wage groups, 1923-24__.........-.....-..---.-- 
Paper hangers: 
Agreement. Westchester, N. Y., 1925 ....-.---2-2---cnerenenneenweneneeneennn seen weeereee 
EE. ST ES BP BE ic ocineenemnconctgumarnhncmundibdduenh sides 4igkmpnenceso 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Paper Hangers’ Local Union No. 1061. Atlantic City. Agreement __..................--.--- 
Parker, Florence E. The cooperative movement: A selected bibliography .-.............-..-- 
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Page 
passenger transportation. Railroad labor accomplishment, 1922, 1923__..................___. Mar. 92-5 
patternmakers, wood. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
payment of wages. Wisconsin. Prevalence of different methods-.._...............-.-.----- Mar. 74 
pay-roll changes. (See Employment statistics: United States.) 
peanut cleaning, coffee roasting, etc. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
pennsylvania. Housing and Town Planning Association. Survey, 105 municipalities_.____- Feb. 164 
pennsylvania Railroad: ' 
Employees’ representation. Decision of Railroad Labor Board _-_.........-...........-.-. May 121 
Enforcement of findings of Railroad Labor Board, court decision._...............-..--... Apr. 162-4 
Pensions. (See Mothers’ pensions; Public employees.) 
peru. General Statistical Office. Report, cost of living, 1913 to 1924____.....---..-2--.--..-- June 42-3 
Philadelphia. Health Council and Tuberculosis Committee. Program for health service.... Jan. 155-6 
philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. Welfare association ---.-..............-------.-.----------- Feb. 6 
phosphorus poisoning. (See Poisans and poisoning.) 
physical examinations of employees. Industrial workers, Philadelphia___...............___- Jan, 155 
picketing. Ordinance of Indianapolis against, constitutional _...................-.-.-.-..---- Mar. 195-6 
Pipe coverers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Pipe fitters. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Placement work. (See Employment agencies.) 
planing mills. (See Lumber, logging, and sawmills.) 
Plasterers: 
en Wr IRS SR Snr el radi no eaeaanconenmonsgepmnsenenes Jan. 2,4 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Plumbers: 
nn i waa, con ieeanshinelweseehesdphoesrcohenheosteeenalineh Jan. 2, 4 
Examination and licensing of. Arkansas. Court decision.._.............--_._----.-__ Apr. 164-5 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Pneumonia. (See Diseases, specified.) 
Pneumonoconiosis. (See Diseases, specified.) 
Pocketbook workers. New York City. Wages. Collective agreement, June, 1925._..._...- Mar. lll 
Poisons and poisoning: 
Effect of industrial poisons on health of woman workers.__..............-.-.----------_- May 107, 108 
Hazards to industrial workers, specified industries__._..............--.-22. ------2--- ee Jan. 10 
Ammonia. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1913-1923_...............-.-------2--- ee Jan. 157 
Anilin. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1913-1923............---------2- 2 Jan. 157 
Arsenic. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1903 to 1923._............-..---2--2 eel Jan. 159 
Arseniuretted hydrogen. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1913-1923__.........._._.____ Jan. 157, 158 
Benzol. Cases and deaths. Great Britain, 1913-1923_.................2-222--2 2 eee Jan, 157 
Brass dust. Effects on industrial workets.....-. 22.2.0 oc May 176-7 
Carbon dioxide. Cases and deaths. Great Britain, 1913-1923_.._.....2.....-__.-_...__- Jan. 157 
Carbon monoxide. Cases and deaths. Great Britain, 1913-1923___............________- Jan, 157, 159 
See Cee Me ccc sesaucosnpycesenuetiensasccdabadaastceunonnmebenn Jan. 154 
Cole. armen, Geees UICME, IOED-1ONB . ... nc ccc cccgrenaraceccanccunecasecccecnacce Jan. 157 
Tests (eee, maeroury, sine, areemic). Wilms. o.oo eee Mar. 155 
Lead. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1903 to 1923...............-22--2-- eee Jan. 159 
— Effect on health of factory employees, Burma..........-.......--.------2---.---2_e. Jan. 18, 19 
ee -  inans dcennhnecen taditetnniacsewesadigiemansnsmntiiabene June 115-16 
Mercury. Cases and deaths. Great Britain, 1903 to 1923_.........-.-.-.---.-.---..-.-- Jan. 158, 159 
Naphtha. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1913-1923 --_..........---.-.2222-------.---. Jan. 157 
Nitroglycerin. Dynamite factories and quarry blasting._...................-..--..... --- June 116 
Nitrous fumes. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1913-1923. _...........-...2.-2. 222.2... Jan. 157 
Phosphorus. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1903 to 1923.__......-..-.-..----- ele. Jan. 159 
rE PROCOEIR, OUR nals cnnrie dao nsiiduc gb tnd seine bun deleetees sab ddnicn bb. si aed June 117-18 
Sulphur dioxide. Cases, Great Britain, 1913-1923................---2...2------+-22.222-. Jan. 157 
Sulphuretted hydrogen. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1913-1923___.................. Jan. 157 
Tetrachlorethane. Cases and deaths, Great Britain, 1913-1923---..............% -....-.. Jan. 157 
Tetraethyl lead. Hazard to garage workers...............-.....-.. ee ae May 174-5 
IO iin on cnnpecccmmtisnovaccenionbniein MOpsesconccesas4e4eunne Feb. 173-4 
Police: 
Liability of employer for actions of industrial police. Decisions of courts.............-.. . Jan. 170-1 
Les Angeles County (Calif.). Wages, 1025. ........22.2.-scscs sens ccc ceeeedias culedials June 160 
San Francisco. Salaries and retirement provisions, 1924......._. dé ectieelpceboussesbie Mar. 64 


Population. United States. Trend of occupations since 1850 (Jones). ..............-....-... May 14-22 
Port laborers, (See Docks and harbors.) 

Porcelain workers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Porters. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
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Portland (Me.). Longshoremen’s Benevolent Society. Agreement, October, 1924.......____ Pi. 
Portugal. National Economic Council, creation_.........--.------------------------------_. fe 2104 
Post-office employees. Effect of illumination on eyes. Study, New York City............ Mar. 1603 
Pottery industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Precious stones. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Prices. (See Retail prices.) 
Printing and publishing: 
Agreement. Massachusetts (Lowell), newspaper publishers, 1925_.....................__ Tune 67-8 
ee UGE ONUE: Sun ey SOO IPONINIION Di TO i ie, hit cathe demactindé<nvcaraindtiihecce.. Apr. 19 


Arbitrator’s decision, Tacoma, Washington. Wages and hours__.....................__ Feb. 1] 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Prison labor. Governors’ recommendations, 1925 


5-16 


= MORE ORES ON TE Toho? a2 PEER done n cen Apr. 16 
Production: 
Increase in, through improved machinery, specified industries_........................_ Apr. 97-8 
Inquiry into causes impeding maximum production, Great Britain._.................___ June 10949 
Cloth hat and cap industry. St. Paul. Guaranty provision in agreement._..........___ Apr. 10 
Coal. Nova Scotia and United States, per man, 1908 to 1924............-.----- May 104 
— Ohio. Report, itis iRise Mile iiss, Oiadinieaninsbrtmeliicmlt ae xm apres Mar. 163-4 
—— Poland. Output per worker, 1922 and 1923_.....-........--.-.---..--..-- ee June 54 
“pete Ea Gn BOs th ats, Bh rs cei ta. sismcsacdomensbndietineneccec June 54 
anenes UN: SOU ith nisi, 5 od ca babii ncn nweiineiiicndon osaikte cit onbeteambibe Mikes ointcieca< Mar. % 
Coal mines and coke ovens. Belgium. Output per worker, 1913, 1922 to January, 1925__ June 53 
Flour. China. Primitive and modern methods.................---.--.--...-..------__. May 104-5 
Foundries. 168 tons handled for every ton produced__....__...-..---------- June 4953 
Railroads. Production per man-hour, specified groups, 1922, 1923................--_____. Mar. 99-5 
(See also Output.) 
Productivity. (See Output.) 
Profit sharing: 
es: CI I rennin crcttcntintibinonpnattivocaptithaluntiamithocoputence May 242 
United States. Plan of Bleachery, Wappingers Falls, N. Y_............._._.___________. Feb. 4-5 
Protective duties, effect of, automobile industry. Germany__..__.._................._....___ Mar. 19, 9 
Protocolism. Experiment in women’s garment trades....................-----.-._---- May 26-30 
Public employees: 
Austria. Civil-service employees. Classification of salaries and pensions.__.___________- Feb. %-7 
California. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
—— (San Francisco). Salaries and retirement provisions, policemen and firemen_____-__- Mar. 64 
Massachusetts. Wages and hours of municipal employees, 1924.._...........-.._-_______ Apr. 63-8 
Minnesota (St. Paul). Revision of salaries, civil service employees, 1925.............__.- Mar. 67-8 
United States. Report. Employees’ compensation commission, 1923-24_............... Mar. 1725 
Public employment offices. (See Employment agencies.) 
Public Health Service. (See United States: Public Health Service.) 
Public housekeeping. (See Hotels and restaurants.) 
Public Service Transportation Co. of New Jersey. Agreement, 1924.-...............__-__.- May 114-15 
Purchasing power of money: 
New York. Purchasing power of farmers’ incomes, 1914 to 1923_......._...--......-..-.- Feb. 79-82 
United States. Real value of retirement pay of Federal employees, 1924___.............. Mar. 166-7 


Q 
Quarries: 
Headaches among workers using dynamite in stone quarries June 116 
France. Wages of quarrymen, 1911, 1921, and 1924 May % 
United States. Accident statistics, 1922, 1923 May 171-2; June 112 
—— Concord, N. H. and Lanesville and Rockport, Mass. Agreement, 1925 June 64-5 
Queensland. Government report,. operation of workers’ insurance act Jan. 1444 


Railroad Labor Board. (See United States: Railroad Labor Board.) 

Railroads, U nited States: 
Alaska Railroad. Collective agreement, 1925 May 112-14 
Decisions of Railroad Labor Board. Baggagemen May 117-18 
—— Chief clerks. Change in pay basis Apr. 107-8 


—— Classification of employees Feb. 1048 
—— Clerks, machinists, train dispatchers. Seniority Jan. 108-13 
—— Dining-car conductors Mar. 114-15; May 118-19; June 68-4 
om Drawoetdign tenders... SENT ES, esi. st Y June 69-70 
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gailroads, United States— Continued, Page 
pecisions of Railroad Labor Board. Eight-hour day_.-...........-..-.----2------------ Apr. 108 
eh vnncatcenesesesucenesncoppanesbenaens comniinaestenccente May 119-21 
TET. i ctnenindacnconsercnisbandinnsandlammnsencaknniiant ote ne Feb. 108 
_— Locomotive engineers and firemen. Wages and working conditions.............._.. Feb. 108-12 
_.— Maintenance-of-way employees. Rules and working conditions._........_._.______- Feb. 112-14 
_— Masters, mates, and pilots. Wages and working conditions ._._._.._____ Apr. 108-10; June 70-1 
ee 26cnernnabeganesapbnnceccensnccasenns coatinnsc ote een June 71-2 
See eee, eens 200 Wee. — =. 5 oo es Ee a ees) eh Mar. 115 
i eee TE BED once cncccs soca ccctcaminanonipuonsodielil ee, ees Mar. 116 
[it eee bennadhaneeaonwnte ceas< eves cenpachetmmrmalc sas andebdur cc tisLee Apr. 110-11 
Fe III, 5 neo wecccesnnnneonsataboosinnnee Apr. 111 
SEE; SE, « no ncannngoereseseppascoceateooeeieons dee eee June 72 
ee ee PO nem neuponae eee akin met ae eee Mar. 115 
i Tra oes. VOCetIen With Day ....... eas OS RES AT Mar. 116 
Se ee eee eee are aeeeeona. Weegee. = oe EE FOS eh EOS Apr. 111-12 
Decision of Train Service Board of Adjustments. Conductors and trainmen. Manning 
of construction train, southeastern region._.............-.-.-------- Apr. 114 
eee UIE Oe MEPOUNNGN, WUE TD BU nck ccc cn cnc concnccwcreeccccnneeece June 73 
SI inant os ciintnannconnn ence eannnnnntnienieawntl May 31-2 
ee EE BD. ooo nennnanacengnaderanc steele sneccsconecanty enn Apr. 207-8 
Employment and earnings of employees, various dates, 1923, 1924, 1925............._.____ Jan. 131-2; 
Feb. 130-1; Mar. 135-6; Apr.127-8; May 124-5; Tune 96-7 
Labor accomplishment, in ton, car and passenger miles, per man-hour, 1922, 1923._._____- Mar. 92-5 
rer Te. ehswambaranetommunaniem tren se Apr. 208 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Railroads, foreign countries: 


Argentina. Employees retirement law modified................2.22222-- 222 June 142-3 
I a i Mar. 84 
re nn een ee oe ei Ras Mar. 87 


(See also Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Railway men’s International Benevolent Industrial Association. Decision of Railroad Labor 


i, nn , MN «= <racassnaddansenncomsghe banana ome unendines sonecenns June 68-9 
Real wages. (See Wages, general.) 
Recreation. United States. National Conference, 1924_-_ ..-...---._22-2 le Mar. 233-5 


Reduction works. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Rehabilitation, reeducation, reemployment: 


ES PE Se tan ciamepnreemebinondncinseecemmniittamee omen Mar. 238-9 
Tene ee ee tGnaatnaariecdessuareatecsentee Mar. 184 
Work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Report, 1923-24._.__...__..__.__. Mar. 236-8 


Remarriage of widows. Experienceof United States Employees’ Compensation Commission.. Mar. 174-5 
Rents: 


Per cent of cost of living in specified countries, 1924- ~~ .......2---2-2 ee Mar. 78 
SS ., SOE G8 DOT oo uiccocnccndcinkninnmtntimtbeniiinihiaebibisntictmbwnaimamiacbie Apr. 171 
Ev ko Sa a Re cetrol TSR apap AE Saco I ea TSS RTE liad mma Mie Jan. 57 
Chile. Expenditure for, manual workers and office employees----...-.............--..-- Mar. 62 
Se ee ee. =e OTE, TORE GO WOE. 3 oon cise wnnirewbinnccincwoncacccnccncteocus June 162-3 
en ne, > 2c camentiees onda SUA M Anion ene ete aes Apr. 169 
United States. Trend. Chart and index mumbers, 1919-1924._________.-_ 22222 - 2 Apr. 54-6 
United States and certain foreign countries. Index numbers, 1914 to 1924._.___.......__. Jan. 55 
(See also Cost of living.) 

Rest periods: 
Recommendations of German medical factory inspectors --~--.................-...----.-. May 36-7 
Street railways, San Antonio. Collective agreement, July, 1924...........-..........--. Mar. 113 

Restaurants. (See Hotels, restaurants, etc.) 

Retail prices: 
Coal. United States. Average and relative prices, specified dates, 1913 to 1925.......... Feb. 42 
—— —— By cities, specified dates, 1913, 1923, 1924, 1925............-.---.-----..-.. Jan. 42-4; 

Feb. 38-40; Mar. 54-7; Apr. 50-2; May 60-2; June 34-6 

— —— Chart, 1915 to December, 1924- 2-222. sn nnn in oo sede n ee see teense see Feb. 41 
Orie, Bee... wcancecetsuqensocsceconenensepeaienaianiillens Jan. 57 
—— United States. Determination of demands---.................-..--..---....--.-.-- Feb. 50 
——-—— Household use, by cities, 1913 to 1924... .........-..2.2.2..-.--- 22 n-ne +--+ eens Feb. 45-49 
Food. Australia. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1924... ..........--..-....-.- Jan. 48 ; Apr. 58 
-—— Austria (Vienna). Index numbers, 1921 to 1924 _...........-...----.......--. Jan. 46-7; Apr. 57 
—— Belgium. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924. .............-.....-+--.+-+-+.+------- Jan. 46-7; Apr. 57 
—— Bermuda. Specified commodities, 1924. -........ 2.22.22 enn ec cen nec c cece Jan. 57 
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Food. Canada. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924_....,,..-2+01---0-----------0-eeee-- Jan. 46-7; ie 
—— Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924__-.--.....---------------- 2... Jan. 46-7; Apr . 
—— Denmark. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924 ----_--...-...-------------------2 ee Jan. 46-7; Apr ; e 
—— —— Various commodities, October, 1923 and 1924----.....--.--.-------------.----.- ay me 
——— Finland. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924. .-.......-.....---------------------.-- Jan. 46-7: : Apr. 57 
—— —— Price and caloric value, December, 1924----....-.----.---------------- 2. Mar, ¢3 
one, GG rn Cr: Sr i cs onl ocothevbebecswebediecchegpmatianaage Jan. 46-7; Apr. 57 
—— India (Bombay). Index numbers, 192] to 1924_....-_----.--------2- +e - Jan. 48: Apr. 53 
—— Italy. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924-------.--.-.---------------------:-+2-:7-- Jam. 48; Apr, 5 
---— Netherlands. Index numbers, 1921 to }924--.-.-......--.------------------,--- Jan. 48; Apr, 58 
New Zealand. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924. ....---.....-------- be SEE ER Jan. 48; Apr, 5 
suxr Norway, Sndex muppets, 1601 to 100$.. .............---- = ease eee cegeese Jan. 48; Apr, 5 
——~ Peru. Average prices and index numbers, specified articles, 1913 to 1924__.....______ June 49-3 
Sin, ee ee EO I aso: <n ono soagperndetnr daetenetics samamebece Jan. 48; Apr, 5 
-—— Switzerland. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924___._-_----.---------- 22. Jan. 48; Apr, 58 
— South Africa, Index numbers, 1921 to 1924___.......-.------.-------------- 12 Jan. 48; Apr. 58 
—— United Kingdom. Index numbers, 1921 to 1924_-...........----------------..-- Jan. 48; Apr, 58 
—— United States. Average and amount purchasable for $1, by years, 1913 to 1925_______ Jan, 24; 
Feb. 18-19; Mar. 36; Apr. 32; May 41; June 1g 
—— —— Average costs, 51 cities, specified dates, 1913, 1923, 1924, and 1925 -_-.......______ Jan. 23-49" 
Feb. 24-36; Mar. 40-52; Apr. 36-48; May 45-58; June 29-3) 
—— —— Averages, and recent changes -_---...........-..------------------------ ++. Jan. 21-2: 
Feb. 13-14; Mar. 33-4; Apr. 29-30; May 38-9; June 13-14 
—— —— Averages, recent dates compared with earlier years ----.......-----------.-..__- Jan. 20-3: 
Feb. 14-16; Mar. 34-5; Apr. 31; May 40; June 15 
—— — Charts, 1915 to April, 1925 ..._-.-..--.-.-- Jan. 27; Feb. 22; Mar. 39; Apr. 35; May 44; June 19 
—— —— Comparison of costs in 51 cities, specified dates, 1913, 1923, 1924, 1925______.____ Jan. 40-1: 
; Feb. 36-7; Mar. 53-4; Apr. 48-9; May 58-9; June 32-3 
pep ances RUGGE UON BENT OD BOUB io scsc~ ncn ~ peecpnbineetiiad Stebhdbdeder <onnees-- Jan. 25-4; 
Feb. 19-21; Mar. 37-8; Apr. 33-4; May 42-3; June 17-18 
—— —— Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1924__.____-___----.-.--.-.----------- Jan. 46-7; Apr. 57 
—— —— Index numbers, relative prices, 1913 and by months, 1924___-__....--.-.---____- Feb. 17 
erie irinen “I OI OUR, MS as nwa ndinhinmieeaniintebeagen- Feb. 3 
Gas. United States. Average and relative prices, specified dates, 1913 to 1924_________- Feb. 45 
—— —— By cities, specified dates, 1913-1024... .............-....------.---.+---------.-- Feb. 43, 45 
—— —— Chart, April, 1915, to December, 1924_-__.......-..------------------------------ Feb. 44 
Various commodities. Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). Foodstuffs, fuel and light_............._- June 41 
—— Iceland (Reykjavik), specified dates. ...............-.-..---------------------------- May 75-6 
Retirement. (See Old-age and invalidity.) 
Roofers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Rope makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Rubber goods. (See Rubber industry.) 
Rubber industry: , 
I chi Ve bkeumecepnsenssace-- June 115-16 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Russell Sage Foundation: 
Employees’ representation. Coal mines and steel works.............-..-..-..--.-.------ Apr. 214 
iene TINTED NI i tas in el alee os ail ete ba ehaacbanededmetinecenaces Feb. 3-5 
8 
Saddlers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Safety. (See Accident prevention; Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Safety codes. Best methods of securing adoption. --..-_................-------.---..--------- Apr. 200 
Safety engineers. Illinois. Achievements and further utilization for reduction of accidents.. Mar. 1, 3,4 
Gaiety paint. Accident prevention. Swedem..........................................------ Mar. 159 
Safety school for foremen, Milwaukee. -_....-..-...-.-.-.--2.---------------2-----2---------- Mar. 164-5 
Salaried employees. Italy. Cost of living bonus granted_..................--.-...-.-------- Mar. 268 
Salaries. (See Wages.) 
Sanitation and working conditions, United States: 
Bakeries. Modern conditions............-....:........-..-+.----------+-2-2-.---------- May 180 
Decisions of Railroad Labor Board. Dining-car department employees-____.._.......---- June 68-9 
—— Rest periods, train and engine service employees____._....._...-.-...-.-.------------ Apr. 110-1 
Hygiene and safety. Governors’ recommendations, 1925. _...............-...-.-.--.----- Apr. 15 
— Legislation, specified States, 1924. ......-...-..-.-.-.-.£20 2222-212 e ee t---------- Mar. 180-1 
Cleveland. Hotel and restaurant employees. Collective agreement. ............-...--.- Jan. 105 
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Sanitation and working conditions, United States—Continued. Page 


Los Angeles County (Calif.). Samitary surveys...........--.-.---.-0..-.. 3 June 159-61 
New York. Laundries. Conditions affecting health (humidity, lighting, ventilation, 
temperature, etc.)_._..-... OE Sa eT OE NN a Jan. 152-5 
Philadelphia. Survey offered to industrial plants__._.........------- Jan. 156 
San Antonio. Street railways, collective agreement, July, 1924........................... Mar. 113 


ganitation and working conditions, foreign countries: 


Argentina. Provisions in workmen’s compensation law__._...... ae EIS FEio Ney pee _ Mar. 190-1 
Burma. Report of factory inspector for 1923. ..............-.-...-2----- ee Jan. 18 
dra car ensien weibeadhinidierdoemmaennnipndiiee haeneStespaiasius duces, wiadlie June 117, 118 
os. SERIE écintccnno nt mendnnunimmdeniaméunmanmiedict ee, eee ee Feb. 9-12 
Germany. Recommendations of medical factory inspectors.............................. May 36-7 
Manchuria (Dairen). Working conditions in factories. _._................_.-_______.-_.- Feb. 98 
Re ae a RL eee ae Jan. 20 
Prussia. Industrial hygiene, organization of medical service._....__.__.._....__.......___. Feb. 177 
(See also Inspection; Lighting.) 
gash, doors, and blinds. Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24._................_....._____.__ ou: Apr. 91 
Satin mills. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Sawmills. (See Lumber, logging and sawmills; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Seamen: 
Wages, American and foreign. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Germany. Decree establishing employment exchanges_______...._..__._.__.________._... Mar. 152-3 
—— Unemployment insurance, provisions of law__.....____........_._._.._.._..._.......... Feb. 158-9 
Netherlands. Wages, 1924. Agreement................._____ ie hi a ie a yee June 81 
Seamen’s Union, Netherlands. Agreement, 1924.._______ SES Se eas GE: SRS teeth be June 80-2 
Seniority: 
Railroads. Agreement, Alaska Railroad, 1925__.._._____- tI ee PR Rb RE Toi May 113 
ED | SEES Sa Sa eT TE TL thee ee Jan. 108-13 
—— Decision of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region__.._________- June 73 
Street railways. Bus operators. Collective agreement, July, 1924__....__.____._________ Mar. 113-14 
Servants. (See Domestic and personal service; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Sewermen. Wages and hours. Spain (Madrid), 1914, 1923__..._...._...-.-_-_-___-. Feb. 100 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Pittsburgh. Agreement, 1925_.........._._._-___._. June 65 
Sheet-metal workers: 
A RES ES I Gade AS een ae ee June 65 
iE 8 ISTE ES RR 2 PS nee pa Ree eC SR ee Jan. 2,4 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Shipbuilding: 
France. Wage increase, collective agreement, 1924............----_.-_-..--- ll Jan. 62 
(See also Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Shipping Board. (See United States: Shipping Board.) 
Shipping company. Norway. Profit-sharing scheme_.....................-..-.------------- May 242 
Ships’ officers. Netherlands. Salary, agreement, 1924.................._-_------_-_-- ee June 78, 79 


Shirt industry. (See Clothing industry, men’s.) 

Shoe industry. (See Boot and shoe industry; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of Trade. New York, agreement_..._.__._...-__..__.------__. Feb. 103-4 
Shoemakers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Short time. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 

Sick funds. (See Health insurance.) 

Sickness insurance: 


Bulgaria. Provision, social insurance act, Mar. 6, 1924__...................-...-.---.- Apr. 158-9, 160 
Czechoslovakia. Law of 1924...................- retin itp tip aieaie li daiiee tials! wa inl iad May 194-8 
United States. Morbidity records, benefit associations, industrial workers___.........._- Jan. 150-2 
(See also Health insurance.) 
Sickness statistics: 
List of diseases and pathological conditions_...................-....-...---..-----------.- Feb. 169-73 
United States. Disability among industrial employees -_--_-.................-.----..-...- Jan. 151-2 
Silicosis. (See Diseases, specified.) 
Silk industry: 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
 Ceeens Gr WENTEEE, | PONTE... nnncdannns cnndonenidnit<-sinemd dsentienmmeneiie Jan. 20 
Slaughtering and meat packing: 
Dubuque, Iowa. Wages and hours, collective agreement -_-___...........-.-_-._-..------- Feb. 102 
Rochester, N. Y. Wagescale. Agreement, November, 1924..............-_----.-- se Apr. 106 


(See also Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Smelting works. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Soap makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
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Social insurance: 
American Federation of Labor. Convention, 1924 
Bulgaria. Act of March 6, 1924, summary 
Franco-Belgian and Franco-Luxemburg agreement. Ratification..............._.....___ 
Spain. Various systems, 1924 


Page 


cliente teteied de dedede diated 


Ra wewewncasncccenansnesseswewenesenecenesengeeses snes enon... June 129 


a eee iene Rte TY ETE oR CRO May 344 
South Australia. (See Australia.) 


South Carolina. Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. Report, 1924. 
Conditions in textile mills 






NODS AD VORUIG TMS ~~~ 2 nnncnnnen nanan nenencewncnnnwaennnennenn enna sn nnennnnn------- June 206-7 
Spain: grructur' 
Bureau of statistics. Cost of living and wholesale prices in Madrid, 1923 and 1924.__..___ Apr. 61-2 stucco W 
Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry. Statistical Yearbook, 1922-23. Wages and gnd oct 
OUD DEO M GN Mi. ic cco ts cence easco<caudspadbgeceescqgboncuccceosee sugar in 
Spinners. (See Wages, spesified industries and occupations.) Labe 
Stability of labor. (See Mobility of labor.) Wag 
Standardization: sulphur 
Automobile parts. Work of German Standardization Committee______...............__- Mar. 17,18 sulphur 
Wages. Demand of Transport and General Workers’ Union. Great Britain, 1924_______ Jan. 63-4 gunday | 
CRATE, SUE, CUI as coke kcu cn tevdsbste lo. coon ee Se. Apr. 18-21 Arge 
Station agents. (See Railroads.) Ger! 
Stationery goods. Massachusetts. Wages, 1924._.................-.---__---_-___ ee Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
Statistics. China. Difficulties in compilation. -_...........-2222-222 22222 eee May 240-2 — 
Steam fitters: — 
meee. - Wemmaten; DB: 0... ea Se sweden. 
Wages (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) swedish 
Steam fittings, steam and hot-water heating apparatus. (See Wages, specified industries and swiss Fe 
occupations.) switchn 
Steam railroads. (See Railroads.) syndica 
Steel. (See Iron and steel.) . 
Stereotypers. Stockton, Calif. Collective agreement—arbitration, hours, wages, November, 

WINE... 2. ccenecocsencsvevecsonnnceces coccecesonsensesignbasapecsopeserss-coccncecccecccnce Mar. 112 Tailors. 
Stevedores. (See Docks and harbors; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) “Tanneri 
Stewart, Ethelbert: Teamst: 

EF BRE Se TT eT TT ns May 6-13 Teamst: 
Trend of employment of men and women in specified industries___...............-...-.- Apr. 1-12 Telegra 
Stock subscription. plan: Telegra 
Railroad employees, New York Central Lines__.............-...-----2---- 22 Apr. 207-8 
er rns RII, GO is oo oo eh ii cn eee dicckes bbs coin ddn ac csasteuse-- 
Stockton Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union No. 145. California. Party to agreement, 
Pe ide citi as cc cuntbapakanatinans nindtnr casas anneaeneter~e- Mar. 112 


Stone works. (See Granite and stone trades; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Stonecutters. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Stonemasons. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Stores: “ 
California. Wages, minimum, and rate received. Mercantile establishments___.......... 
Canada (Saskatchewan). Minimum wage order, 1924._..........._..___-.-.-----.---.--- Feb. 101 
North Dakota. Minimum wage orders, mercantile establishment, 1922-1924_...........- Mar. 100 


(See also Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Stove industry. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations; Wages, specified industries 
and occupations.) 
Street railways: 


Great Britain. Trade-union demand for standardization of wages_..........-...-..------ 
re. eee ntee bamemdiienndhondatiaweennhgembae 
San Antonio. Collective agreement, July, 1024. ...............2.2...-.. occ ec ec cece neee Mar. 113-14 
Ci June 65-4 
(See also Hours, specified industries and occupations; Wages, specified industries and occu- 
pations.) 
Strike benefits. Norway. Federation of Trade-Unions_....................-.-...-...------- Feb. 190, 191 
Strike insurance. Uruguay. State Insurance Bank.............................-.-....----- June 209 
Strikes and lockouts: 
Argentina (Buenos Aires). Strikes, first half of 1924._............-.--..--.---.----------- 
ee et I 6 ath rdertrhidiiertenieretticieamemanitnatitienutiihdcisddieanennadinninnane May 224 
ae Oa Ta  a daneied amadenumadodmiahnene Jan. 193 
Comedia. ~ Soar are: *CORCEE WS ST nen i cccincce emape Jan. 193-6 
RS HUE ns orchid it bed ine ieee. «ca tia che manera dates Lakcnesie nme eadgptoren akdone Apr. 191-2 
China (Shanghai). Japanese cotton mills, 1925.................----.-.--..-.---..------.. 
Coe US BOUE cers ctu cdhccnnatnncnbdecatcansemsiuccccnccnssase 
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girikes and lockouts—Continued. Page 
eG, eee Uy BOO oii ons bin» nonecmannentm an ubemchnibedbndsiibinin cmd May 224-5 
Sa wis fo dln ee esas aan taint adh ene ite deities Duda ee June 190-4 
Great Britain. Comparative loss of time through strikes and unemployment____._....._.- June 109-10 
I Sas oc enuidn ctl su daccadanbapepnbadiinasc onsuiiibllive vais nibetiu Feb. 190-1 


Re I I cn nnn ncenchinnssnesipuvnipt~capabstiintsiinieeuien Mar. 244-5 
REE SRR tr IAEA LOE Tg LR a RAEN A SAUTE Sa Apr. 193 
United States. Statistics, 1016 to 1924...........-...222222 2 Feb. 205-9; June 180-90 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration.) 

sructural-iron workers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

stucco workers. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations; Wages, specified industries 

and occupations.) 

sugar industry: 
Ser ey MOO, BIB penne ossecnigsrsendendedéatndtinadn~canceescennescommmn Ra Jan. 18 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

sulphur dioxide. (See Gases and fumes: Mining; Poisons and poisoning.) 

suiphuretted hydrogen. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

sunday and holiday work: 
, Se UE. » oh cnebdsdepebumebbabebiainaesccsncasecnccccccocseccs June 141-2 
Germany. Automobile industry. Extra compensation for_..............-_________.._.. Mar, 14 
United States. Maintenance-of-way employees. Railroad Labor Board decision__._..___. Feb. 114 
— New York City. Printingand publishing. Agreement September 1, 1924....________ Apr. 102 
— Philadelphia. Ladies’ Garment workers. Agreement-...-...........-.-.-......_.. Apr. 104 

sweden. State Insurance Institute. Industrial accidents, 1921__.................-.-_____... Jan. 160 

swedish Federation of Trade-Unions. Membership, 1924_............---_-----_--- Feb. 191 

swiss Federation of Trade-Unions. Statistics, 1914 to 1923_...._..._..-.---.--------.--- eee Apr. 189-90 

switchmen. (See Railroads.) 

syndicalism law, Idaho. Governor’s recommendation, 1925-_.....-.-.-.-------------------<- Apr. 16 


T 


Tailors. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Clothing industry.) 

Tanneries. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Leather industry.) 

Teamsters, chauffeurs, etc. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Teamsters’ and Chauffeurs’ Union. Chicago. Agreement, 1925................-..----- 2... June 66-7 
Telegraph. (See Telephone and telegraph.) 

Telegraphers. (See Railroads.) 

Telephone and telegraph: 

De WMD, «INGE ER BPM Oy DOIG oon kde cnce ccc ccicccsnnnnccecesesus Mar. 100, 101 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Temperature. (See Hazards: Health; Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Tennessee. Division of Workmen’s Compensation, report, 1923....-......-.-..-...---.-.-2. June 125-6 
Tetrachlorethane. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Tetraethyl lead. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. Decision of Railroad Labor Board January 1, 1925... Mar. 116 
Textile industry: 

Conditions. South Carolina, 1923 and 1924_............----.-----..-.-----.---------.-.- June 206-7 
Convention, 1925. Labor passages in the President’s speech...........-...----..-.--.... May 23-4 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 

Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Textile machinery and parts. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Theaters. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Thompson, Laura A.: Federal control of child labor, list of references...........--....--..-.. Jan. 71-101 
Tilelayers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Tile roofers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Roofers.) 

Tile setters. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Time lost. (See Unemployment.) 

en wees. Weed, 1000, TOME, BOM.....0 2. nnn nnn enosenccenesc den beinaatbes May 90 
Tin workers, (See Sheet-metal workers; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Tobacco industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 

Trade-union insurance. American Federation of Labor. Convention, 1924....-...-.....-... Feb. 187-8 
Trading association, cooperative (Finnish). (See Cooperation.) 

Train Service Board of Adjustment of the Western Region. Decision. Seniority of firemen. . June 73 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. Great Britain. Demands for standardization of 


Transport trades. (See Railroads.) 
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Transportation. Railroads. Motor cars for transporting labor_................----.-.-...._. 
Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corporation (New Jersey). Agreement, 1925_..__...__ 
Truck drivers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations: Teamsters and chauffeurs.) 
Truck Drivers’ Union. Chicago, Agreement, 1925..................-.-----------------...... 
Trunk and bag manufacturing. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Tuberculosis. (See Diseases, specified.) 
Typesetters. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Typographical Union: 
III... = A 
Tacoma, Wash. Arbitrator’s decision. Wages and hours-_-......-.----..-----.-----.-.. Feb. 115-18 


U 


Umbrella makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Unemployment: 
Australia. Building industry. Allowances for time lost. Wage award ................. Mar, 151-2 
a cece ccieststinch ih eensnichataicaite cacinedlh iaiaelaih elk ltt elt a a seca Feb. 153,157; May 161-2, 195 
i Aten eicithin nettles dk cnmeginminiiignendemiibedbitemadiidumucniinid Feb. 149, 156; May 156-7, 194 
SI citi on | oahastthal ane acces a0: sshrecshgitdaaemeeieaenieh eel amaaetanininaanneni Feb. 153-4, 157; May 162-3, 1¢5 
RTE I ER RN OTL LLELE: LE DEERE RD AE TENE: Feb. 152-3, 157; May 161,165 
hea GT» PEELE LEE LAL I EDS LO ETN GLENS Feb. 150-1, 156-7; May 158-9, 194 
hy tleeet NRRL NE EOL METALS I ETN 8 FCC AOL ce ED Feb. 151-2, 157; May 160, 165 























eR pals Sahat ERP OER ET RANTES LR IRN LEO Feb. 148-9, 156; May 156, 164 
i Rac Re Re Ep GE APT ELE AGNES IRON AIOE CT Feb. 147-8, 156; May 154-6, 144 


Great Britain. Comparative loss of time through strikes and unemployment.-__...._____ June 109-10 
—— Statistics and summary of situation.__._.........-.2.-2-2 22.28 Feb. 145-6, 156; May 153-4, 164 
ER ee ne he RRR eT aN) ASSO teins A Dm ee RE EEE, OE May 162, 165 
Illinois. Bituminous coal mines. Result of overdevelopment..............-.--_-. May 6-13 
RS ae ST RTC Se = SOT CRE Re Feb. 146-7, 156; May 154,164 
BI EER GE FP ESR a Cpr Meee? Ss PARC i aA Pee Feb. 150,156; May 158, 164 
I ides 5 insiiinicininie Me Ee ee Feb, 154-5, 157; May 163, 165 
I i cise wre cstiineine MAE ee ae Paes tec icne cana namin ama amatiean May 160, 165 


NS OR LS LE Me at alle depth mp ipa AR eat. meld to Feb. 149, 156; May 157,164 
Re LS Ce ee Pn bam Rieti AE tal ta for ea SRS. golds a apps te Feb. 151,157; May 159, 154 
nee Dn, RE ioie WP EON on Sin nbn cwncdahonsscdassna toatedweuamieaiitunta geamiass Feb. 159-41 


TEST See OR ARE Se as SO Re Pe eee TRE OS Hee Feb. 152, 157; May 150-1, 165 
pS RSS ERE Re i ne ROE PINE ARN, ok May 162, 165 


TI 2h i imei ose oe a a ahlemmiibems bdiiee = 54,157 
REE RE A STO ep pg apy hentai ak tended Feb. 151,157; May 150-60, 105 
i ee ee re to amubinaatamaidamane, May 166- 


— Statistics and summary of situation___._..--._--.- ele Feb. 149-50, 156; May 157, 164 
(See also Employment agencies; Employment statistics.) 
Unemployment insurance: 


Germany. Seamen. Pema te eet Desibesi fo Guizie® oO qaribe Maus fu. Feb. 158-9 

Great Britain. Receipts and expenditures of funds, 1919 to 1924._................-...--. June 108 

Nofway. - State expenditures; 1020-21 to 1923-94-......-.- ee Feb. 161 

Queensland. Operation of workers’ insurance act__..........2.2--- 2 Jan. 144-6 

SOIR... en enn a nodes Nenite peiniiemme Feb. 162-3 

United States. Cloth hat and cap industry. St. Paul. Agreement, October, 1924... _. Apr. 103 

—— Ladies’ garment workers. Establishment of fund, agreement, 1925............_..._- June 63 
Union of Metallurgical and Mining Industries. Wages, study, 1924...................._____- Apr. 92-3 
Union of Ships’ Officers. Netherlands. Agreement, 1924.....__..._.---- 22 e le June 78-80 
Union rules. Discrimination agains{ outside contractors, decisions of courts_---.._..._._..-. Jan. 171-3 
Unionizatioa. American Federation of Labor, convention, 1924........_....._.-._______-_____ ee Feb. 188 
United Brick and Clay Workers of America. Kenosha, Wis. Collective agreement._._____. Jan. 103 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America: 

ee nena est abba benavonspsatamebbwneannaee 

Amroemnensh,, Peete, WUPMEIIE , BOE okie ooo os; eno cee cup cumecsceccencae oneceos--- Mar. 109-10 
United Mine Workers of America. Canada. Party to agreement, 1924_...............____-- Jan. 193-6 
United States: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cost of living of colored farm families, 1919.......... 

Bureau of the Census. Statistics, manufacturing industries, 1914 to 1923_-._..___.__..... 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Duties and work, report of Secretary of Labor to Congress_. 
—— Employment in selected industries. (See Employment statistics: United States.) 
Bureau of Mines. Coal mine fatalities, November, 1924---.-........-..2..-.---.-------- 
one Gi i EE se ci iki nu bl bascdblvenn cadacedendesucwendccnece 
Department of Agriculture. Development of farmers’ cooperative business organizations. Apr. 1754 
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United States--Continued. Page 
Department of Agriculture. Report on cooperative cheese factories. .............-..--.-. Jan. 178-80 
_— Yearbook, 1923. Movement of farm laborers. _.._....-..2222 2222 elk Feb. 80-81 
Department of Labor. Recommendations of Secretary as to Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

SE NOES ot anennnsivonunnanawmaskiscbctonstebdblbesswia IG cee dina steds Feb. 1-3 
aw Report of the Secretary, 1008-3... ...... evista Lessa i) a Jan. 15-16 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. Report, 1923-24_.._......._........------------ Mar. 172-5 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Report of activities, 1923-24. __.........._.---- Mar. 236-8 
Navy Department. Wages of civil employees, 1925--_.........-.2222222222---222-------- Feb. 83-6 
President Coolidge. Speech to textile manufacturers. -................-.....-.---.------ May 23-4 








Public Health Service. Dlumination of post offices, New York City____._._..........--- Mar. 160-3 
_— Morbidity records of mutual benefit associations. -__-___________________- lee Jan. 150-2 
Railroad Labor Board. Decision. Accountant, seniority rights_-_...............-.-..-- Jan. 108-9 
ES RUC SIENA BOISE ot ible ARs cs A SR Oe SR Nihal aE Feb. 104; May 117-18 
ene ee ee en ee cs lcam Feb. 104-8 
EEL LT May 119-20 
— — — Hours and wages of railway clerks. --_--...._....-_-_2 eee Mar. 115-16 
jn en BIT IOG WOMeN, TAlWay Clerms. .--... 2. Mar. 116 
eon a Ge Oe Cee i . cnnpcmmpmenaccctacenenceucuawaoummn Apr. 107-8 
—_ — Seniority rights, freight, roadway, statistical clerks____________-_________._- Jan. 110-13 
— — Dining-car conductors. Rules and working conditions__.......-___- Mar. 114-15; June 68-9 
a nO a acmiussinmeadbabana someiaawanenn® cama May 118-19 
cae aa EIU MRIS GENCE, CEUUNETOUCRONE no nwpewcneceennnmnne June 69-70 
re ane rn, Si no sa cokemeseecehien~<<n-geunaevesammaanutemuiie June 71-2 
a a pneneal semanas daielin i wor cb’er' mignaain wha id nie mice nies m wasabi Feb. 108 
— —— Locomotive engineers and firemen. Wages and working conditions___.....____. Feb. 108-12 
ee ee, Gs sw meas aniline <oa)'o winiait  < miemehdels eieame ead aaeineneaiia Jan. 111-12 
— —— Maintenance-of-way employees. Eight-hour day__..-...........--.__--._-..-.. Apr. 108 
— —— — Rules and working conditions_.__._..._..-.-__-___-_-___.-- cicpunch dink eal Feb. 112-14 
— —— Masters, mates, and pilots, wages and working conditions__________. Apr. 108-10; June 70-1 
—— —— Pennsylvania Railroad, employee representation.__.__........--...------------e May 121 
— ey eee. SU I co Ck une wouccaccnne maclmmeiie meinen weewel Apr. 111 
eae coumeer SUG CRONS GIUNIER, PONONMNOUUNONE eee oe een eee macmeanen May 120 
— — Switchmen’s union, representation..................-..------------------------- May 120-1 
ee re.” Mi, oo. iy. salsa caduateie wedomeeo vad canes om eiieeeiaains June 72 
ee ee eon na mbes charmnaline oben ows eurnoiew 6 boemaaee sil ceedeisaeie Mar. 115 
> Tear Cee. - WUNNMEIED TIN MWN cos once oda conpeccuomecenes Jan. 113 
—— — Vacations and sick leave with pay_...........-.---2---- ele Mar. 116 
—— Train and engine service employees, rest periods_____.__................-------- Apr. 110-11 
—— Train, engine, telegraph, and shopcraft service. Wages_................._.__---- Apr. 111-12 
Orders, enforceability of. Decisions of courts_...-.............-----...-- Jan. 169-70; Apr. 162-4 
Shipping Board. Agreements, longshoremen-_----_....-.....-.__------.--------- Jan. 108; Apr. 104-5 
CT eGheOnne.” ~ SUNN WONG, SOP on eupounsheboedansacne= Jan. 101-2 
— Family status of breadwinning women in four cities. __._.._-__._..-_-------.-------- June 56 
—— Study of domestic workers. Baltimore..............2.-..2------.--.-.---------.---- Feb. 7-9 
ns tr Ce EE... ...'. + snndecdnacabacdahtadbancnasined paainteasen aueunetia Apr. 99-100 
United Typothetz of America. Wage scales in printing trades, 1924, by cfties___......__.__- Feb. 91-5 
University of Pennsylvania. Apprenticeship, in foundry trades, Philadelphia___......._.__- Feb. 203-4 
Unskilled labor. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Upholsterers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Upholsterers’ Local No. 76. New York City. Agreement, September, 1924__-..-.....-..... Apr. 107 
Vv 
Vacations: 
Street railways. San Antonio, Tex. Collective agreements, July, 1924......-.......... Mar. 113 
rss 1.2, eee, Tee cae itetemee eel nmapianie June 66 
Vacations with pay. Railroad Labor Board decision.............---------.------4..--.+--+.-- Mar. 116 
Van Fleet, Judge Vernon W. Address, paper box-board conference, 1925_...........--.-..-.. Mar. 25-6 
Ventilation, (See Sanitation and working conditions.) ! 
Vermont. Commissioner of Industries. Report, workmen’s compensation, 1922-24._....... Feb. 181-3 
Virginia: 
Bureau of Labor and Industries. Employment statistics, 1924...........-.---------2... Apr. 131 
o> Berne end factory inspection, 1090-34... :...-.2ss-. 2. eee Apr. 203-4 
— Wages in specified industries, 1923-24. .______.....-.-..-------2-------22 22-22 -t eee Apr. 88-91 
Industrial Commission. Publication of decisions................-----.---.-.------.---.- June 208 
Vocational education: 
een: snduettial training Gf GIGIerE.... occa ceuadinne still... Le ea Jan. 209-10 
Spain. Decree providing for industrial education....._..---.----------J---2L.----+ eee Mar. 241 
United States. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Building-trades students__........... Jan. 209 
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Vocational education—Continued. 


United States. Legislation, specified States, 1924. .........-22.2222-----2-222eee2eeeeee bee z 
——awiDese, Olvnuee Reinisch bs dee eal: Mar, 389 
—— Work of Federal Board for Vocational Education. Report, 1923-24_................. Mar. 236-8 
Yugoslavia. Report. Ministry of Commerce and Industry...................--.-_._._. Feb. 24 


Volume of employment. (See Employment statistics.) 
Voters’ laws: 
Eaton of Species Deehes Wie wcbiistben us actin. alee. Leck leet whe... Mar. | 85-4 
(See also Decisions of courts.) 


w 
Wage claims: 
SPORES, GORCTIEG, TP TINGS. Sid ci. cndiengdarensianctibaqaentamienen bnensreeedeniducne Mar, 
SEE ae ee ee ae a ee Le eS Mar. 2% 
Wage earners. United States. Proportion in each occupational group, 1850 to 1921._....____ May 14-» 


Wage payment. (See Payment of wages.) 
Wage rates: 
C7igmges in, eslouted lmGustries ... ..ccvescccecccain doce guebntth tesnetchdee<nanedpewecss Jan. 123-9. 


Feb. 126-7; Mar. 127-8; Apr. 123-4; May 135; June 92-3 
(See also Wages, general.) 


Wages, general: 


Comparative value of real wages in certain capital cities._............._. eee ore Mar. 74-8 
I, CERNE CIEE, FI 0 crerniasties inxs ss ahieewntnamonmanat ieee mninhwinnshivarne= Mar. 179-89 
Trend of wage rates, building trades, 1919 to 1924......_..--.---... 22 Apr. 54-4 
France. Compared with cost of living, 1911, 1921, and 1924.__.........-_-____-_--___ May % 
Ce eee. | ue  eepadoadnccagmbal Miauhpinilabbiindns Mar. 87-8 
seco Ta UII CR TI ek May 99 
United States. Labor efficiency and wages, various industries__....................---_- May 1-5 
West Virginia. Yearly wages, 1923, by industry groups_..............-....---.-.-_-_._.- Apr. 206 
Wages, specified industries and occupations: 
on een tndnannitbibnkiiiebneiile< Mar. 66 
alge da ei RL NRRL LSM A AL ELIA REE ARI Mar. 88 
eh EES IR A RRR I RE MORRELL A ay May 94-4 
wee RN RRR EE 1S MRR > SN AEE RA EE June 44 
Spee Se PE as oa alls eae eemaminn seinen wan ene tiadAusals Jan. 65 
enc ES EE ARIE ae mee ee ket oe Feb. 98 
ae I cd. saline eulieebsietinil ints 'dasieni' ein aiacnletiaaia Sietaaebeeds aiialldhasdien% May 8 
SP, i ai ce i hie dees Feb. 218-19 
ER A eR eR A EP ST a a Dern * May 8 
Automobile agencies, accessories, and repairs. Colorado, 1924........._.-------.----2.L.- Mar. 65 
I Ns i li hing Millen lg eet Mar. 14-15 
a e|!!!”~*~é~<«S:~«*s~*é‘éR Sy RR ee me eS me Very CR Ley Rem meee mee ae Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
sm a en minacuiiadabe May 85 
Automobile repair shops. Colorado, various occupations, 1924.......................-.-. Mar. 65 
cree aie AONE RG CURD So ic idan dn seen aoe eomibeantiemteisine 4atiunien idee June 160 
—— Oregon, 1923.....- sR ne SE a al SRE EE A TE i SRI UE ES a «ON Mar. 71 
Automobile-tire industry. Various occupations. Colorado, 1924.....__......_..._........ Mar. 65 
Bekeses. Coldsnie... Veriems cormmations, B06. .....nnn ncn knnc cncwtdcccnnsncecechenssssue Mar. 65 
er imma 8 ee EE | AES ae ee ey eee en May 8 
Sey a a Se es set eweeieeniiicnetisinns ene May 98 
=o ge Boies Comty: (C50), Be aiok: cddcicinsiins cap ercccastivttiatiionminvctwstidsitiddece June 160 
crap, aN I i i a el tea ee a Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
—— North Carolina. Bakers, weekly wages, 1924................-.--.------------.--.--- May 8 
jive eh TI debt hinntiinns cntdiimblnddhiptimcedacwhedondasccasesec seceees Mar. 71-2; 102 
cinere> min CRE, SORE, Bess iacicsishin bcmpiseadadtagendbekinas hakveeosheeescascherne Feb. 100 
ne tah: - Tae: TD os 20's nin cb ehuldtinaddmcdddheecescoscersecseseopennoeeeoo Jan. 66 
sable Vigutinien « Wage greme; WORD Oba nian Saiki Senne snc eo cen ecop aeanvreawebeneceare Apr. 89 
Ce Ae aneanhenienpe o<tteanakanainetns Jan. 61 
Sige SO an | sage baread Wikiin ond pained aeetarminti tere eneit wbteialiaalhiees May 85 
Bead makers. France, 1911 and 1924............-.-- RECO: > ag a Oe aR May 92 
I I, Ds... cteakls 4. dee diis daebeawtacs bUdcwan sas ceuneresepecs May 90 
— Japan (Tokyo and Osaka), 1921, 1922, 1924................----.+-++--++-.-.-+-- Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
ones Wim Cima IOI i is sidnis oc hcnitnosd dnnewdndnwehdeidii <panhdieusaies ational Oatgh an May 85 
qrever: CROURIR, TUE. sn wciniehaibndbnsausitendabiinnhsintsadindibilenabibabiaias dts saath sis Mar. 71 
Beller seahuss. . Mort Careline, 3006...onccnccivcbitdbineis daminicssdiii en -cdbdilddcetiticies May 85 
Bookbinders. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) 
Boot and shoe industry. Denmark, 1924...........-.-..2.-- 22-2. ee see eee eee ene eeee May 86 


OE re Se ere Ue Ges aan May 92 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page 
Boot and shoe industry. United States. Earnings, by sex, 1907 to 1924.__.........._._.. Apr. 11 
pal a Ser n.d badvndaednenmrpdhaodiewmmnocdenescennesedutanaaamien Apr. 89 
i ah ankdnanndncesseny aus ahameredsimmabddianedsasmadmaamalteaie Mar. 65 
ee ts 00 a nen amas pana reddeneaahdaabeaiinmelae tional May 87 
—— Massachusetts, earnings, November, 1924.-...-....................... Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
pt ne ninacninnterande davennstaaveguccenvoctcangeyssencpeeseuecaananenseing Mar. 102 
I. SUI, ia an ies on rnp wecmenite suang vblanisam enone Mar. 67 
Dee meee, seeeum Careime, T06. 5... 8... een ce eeennen May 85 
<n wpm ampindy nod ¢ wareh g-eaculene dae May 86 
se ee Ae Me WON Gos. cn ow neawcadmndcdabenncuccbuccsenuten WlE 8 AMA 4s May 90 
Pe na dedsnsetnionerensatdthahwennsnaspnhecsepm ange Wededaibehinns Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
ee FR Ge RIN LEER ARLE ATIC TEN AG ahah SW gr NEE US Jan. 66 
Brick and clay workers. Wisconsin (Kenosha), collective agreement__.........__....___- Jan. 103 
Brick and tile manufacturing. Chicago. Agreement, brick industry, May 1, 1924.___._- Mar. 106-9 
shane ae, “pee Ws Wn Eo sn tee et ost a Mar. 65 
RN TIE TRE ER EIS TSF ee ERS Ls RAEN SENN May 88 
— France. Daily and hourly rates, specified occupations, 1911, 1921, 1924.____....._____ May 90 
— Japan. Daily wages, specified occupations, 1921, 1922, 1924.__......_..._._____. Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
I EGE ALS SEIDEL Se! INCRE ET ETE A MINN Te Feb. 99 
ih os roc bs sins estaba niaaiehiel en staan a poalaailaniiiidtat ites hina n'a ssaiweeain NEP ARPEE LOTR ATOR 8 SF Mar. 71-2 
—— Spain (Madrid). Tile makers, wages and hours, 1914, 1923_..................._____. Feb. 100 
—— United States. Tile setters, rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by 

a a ae Feb. 90-1 
Waa en cncuslbareaannoepwemcwhaois pai ibaa Apr. 89 
TT Re SMI RS PSS A RN EO I DN RUC RR SPRATT he Mar. 81 
San RRR eS OT SO NP JR ne eam ee PFET oe bool Mar. 82-3 
—— Europe and America. Specified cities, 1924 ..............-...-...-....-...-------.-- Mar. 79 
ee ae a s ecia pa aim aaeeediniinemmicdukadas one May 98 
i aha cial ak il nes vn Biel Ann nae tn omy ip geen bnonmieesinieennes'hs afcinh Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
I i oa i TT May 85 
SEGARA IIR, 3 ce al SPP 0 cpt eNO. Feb. 100 
— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

ON a a ee tine Feb. 88-9 
RECN REL E TL RES FS LEE REE IELN EER SLL IES ARNE SS 2 SPI OR reat Apr. 88 
ERR I AREER 7S CRE NORE eI POR ARR ee AIO May 87 
on 100) GIN LOD Ric a iincccedencenncneccacseue ides tain chsdaiae tela aaatei icles teteda eins oi May 92 
REE EGE, ©. SRT SELES Sr NCE a SRNR LENE RONAN ONE NEITHER A SE nme Oe Jan. 65 
Building materials. Sweden. Earnings, 1913, 1923.....................--------_-------- Jan. 66 
Building trades. Denmark, 1924 ...........-..-..-. nico lesan May 87 
ES STEER SP Sa RRR apa Rep 15 RIC See aR SSR So Apr. 95 
I deeds unas imitate Jan. 65 
— Spain (Madrid), specified occupations, 1914, 1923 ...........-..-..-----.------------- Feb. 100 
I RRR IRR GL A Ce PE el A IR Hp Jan. 66 
errs MenGes. BOOUOG GIseON) LOR, 20 arias ce sd nnn doncncunnpenbanessauneceseeescese Feb. 86-91 
Bus operators. New Jersey. Agreement, 1924...............-...---....-.-.------------- May 114 
ers. . POI; JEEk GENE SUES ii nucnidcdardsiiccwhesinteis acide sadhonhshee <cakactmpinh May 92 
SG I I ia ini cilia ance teenie meninges aban shatda bnetibstebiah ean celean siagasmanlianal Jan. 65 
nna. | OI. UIE. classic peehiansihiece is coiiepeaimebionaivaaiabeaeniiel ineatneliben Olas ede May 87 
In AOD SU I i a ene ln lad it Ti cals dln well hl ae reins mlb gia May 89, 90 
I ROL, SEY ROBO Sclididn dnnunnccedansds tba nckusssitton=dnvangnanhes<cepnerdten Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
Candy, chewing gum, etc. (See Wages: Confectionery.) 

Es. DEGRURCENDOGUD, TODS. 0 cnncnacecacaumbvescenc-qncennaphansharenannecesanns Mar. 67 
Rg NSS” EES SES led OE epee YEP AA ERED I AES. 1 SPN May 85 
SD, - (OPED, Media diidecsdiieJslbbtdiipncticccncanagmpscppenanitintvhn aanhianetdil Mar. 81 
ING ORIN: I Oe ces gn nes apnea biglil os a aI oe Mar. 82-3 
== ©Onicago. Collective agreement... .., .....2...22.-- ae - 35 2 enn cee enone oe ee Jan. 103 
Ne 8 ce clhebdbanabuiakind da uadince Seika Gulatiininhie mami eicaaaala May 87 
— Europe and America. Specified cities, 1924 ..........-.-.--------------------+------- Mar. 79 
nn ROOD, DONE. Gh BED, 5. cccvccdinisscsncnctcnccarcscaunnebhioe=sanenn>sanendh May 89, 90 
en Seeeeinde, D000 GIG SO... oc cccdcerucnccsescnssuendaepameeinnbiees aandanuiehat May 98 
I WO ns huh tec ceca eccncd nso sdnocccdbannonsscpaendenhabode eneanmannmaieiion May 100 
=~ Japem, 1021, 1022, 1994. . 02.2... -- 2-2. --- ccc n cece ns seep a sence sansansseecee Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
—— Los Angeles County (Calif.), 1025 .. ..-...-.--- 22-22-22 2-2-2 nee nnn nn enneens-e- June 160 
eee Oareneme: 1006. oo inn cccaeen<onent-aheniganeanensdepesseeineengecorneetin May 85 
—— Spain (Madrid), 1914, 1923_.......-...-2---.-2. ------------- oon een ewwn none nec ennr ones Feb. 100 - 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. 


Carpenters. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by Page Wage 
Sn I IIIS 5 alt ai stipes artisan sclcnsinticlntaeddigndinieneion taille Kea a Feb. 87-4 ¢ 
ope SS, SUI 285 a bbe und oclab bub ULducbek a abudatheucdeabummt itive eens Apr. % os 
Caspet fisteries: ‘MiamaclieneGlt, 1000 oo oe on nn nnn peepee perec ee specece-oe Mar. ¢7 - 
Carriage repair works. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924_.-....-...--.---------..._. Mar. ¢§ “i 
aren, Wn, ET... od «cantare sina a ileR aM aaa aemiRtianee on Jan, 65 - 
Ce Gene, Sau, GUY GENS... 2... 8. no cogumerammnnoaransecpsorcccanccs Jan. 65 C 
Cement industry. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924__.......-..-...-------------.... Mar, 63 - 
—— Denmark, 1924. -.......-. lagdinhcoreneceninwdlanetbudanngubeaadiiammeilaied izannne May & Cc 
ee Co .. n a cuduacusmei aaa nawuepes sue cugisins GMinnabinn<as 2 May 9 - 
Se” CEE, DOMs TONE BOO. o-oo cco ccc ccnscncscdcccccdedesscececenccoqqaqednecee Jan. 65; Mar, 9 - 
ap a ee ae TO. SOND.  obcdcucccdocdkdscc dcegiesdeiemeamedihenmens aioe « June 169 Cc 
cmnee DEGONGNED CLPUND 8 00 nnn nepanstnncepsphaepsopneteebnaneipedbesemieesinqenne Feb. 99 Cc 
—— United States. National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, January 1, € 
OODLE LLL LID CENA I LLL ALLL EO Feb. 87-8 = 
<a en, ANION? se. 52 Seta bcd. cack aacapagnes betbotanoseedsemenySiernes- Apr. 88 C 
Ceramic industry. (See Wages: Pottery industry.) - 
are al a «5 ta RAG, oR gel AE Ee gape eho IA te Taal May & - 
Ae ea aR RSS ces en 2 = ante Pa pth YP TD te 5b NR May & - 
—— St. Louis, Mo. Minimum scale, undertakers’ agreement, 1925._...........----.._.- May 115 - 
—— (See also Wages: Teamsters and chauffeurs.) Ne: 
s.r Se cemeanmeninveraeessieiines May 87 - 
Ca ST, Til «anemia neeinedempnenneanncsaeaatensssanamenbeaanaitinns Apr. 9% Cc 
Pee ae Be RRR LGR MRE SOA ear NlNCeR telnly ih MOREE aE A. Uk ST apa Mar. 9 C 
— Oregon. Chemicals, soap, paints, and oils. Wages, 1923..........--...-..--.------- Mar. 71-2 [ 
— Sweden. Dyes, fertilizers, explosives, etc. Earnings, 1913, 1923__................--- Jan. 66 I 
Cigar makers. (See Wages: Tobacco industry.) L 
Civil-service employees. France__.......-- Ee RR er ates en ee at ll fe OE ne eto «et, Jan. 61-2 [ 
i ie iL, 5. umee-cspdemnnaieion oseeions amisseed tadkaideh scents w= 0 Mar. 67-8 [ 
Clay products’ workers, various occupations, Colorado, 1924_......-......---------------- Mar. 65 L 
Cleaning and dyeing. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924_.............-..------.----- Mar. 65 - 
—— France. Dyers, daily and hourly rates, 1911, 1921, 1924...........-..----..-.--.----- May 9% 4 
—— Massachusetts. Dyeing and finishing textiles, earnings, 1924..............-..-- Feb. 96; Mar. 67 a 
a re coe remiheemebin ued san odinanindte oan. Mar. 71, 102 L 
ee, 2... cn. . seguauhnsnanececaeonnencees Abaawnmps « May 10 + 
Clerks. Los Angeles County (Calif.), 1925 __-.- Rhy PBR IS FO Ha Dh Cee be eT So. seal June 160 ~ 
Ry aaa le tag Me atin tele ie OE Teeny Fy em May 92 D 
Clothing industry. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924..............--..--------.----- Mar. 65 L 
nnn iideped nemipeoceedamehomieacebaltsstianrns= May & D 
a> Pogues, ‘Eueeee, bell, 1001, Gd 1008~. ~~~ <2 =~ <2 sooo ccc c eee eee e le. May 89, % E 
ne © > a eC Lee daaiceassoeranenipeeineionnoges May 100 ~ 
—— Japan. Tailors, daily wages, 1921, 1922, 1924.............--.----------.----.--- Jan. 65; Mar. % , = 
— New York (South Brooklyn). Naval establishment, 1925__.............---.-------- Feb. 83 bs 
gum Semen, ees GUIROINN, TO eer ec occcastoncacehscoen Mar. 102 ” 
eee es ee name eeeeiendasanpalegunwaeknnne Jan. 66 hia 
—— Philadelphia. United States Marine Corps, 1925.-........-.-...---.-----.--.------. Feb. 8 an 
Clothing, men’s. Massachusetts. Earnings, November, 1924-...............--.-- Feb. 96; Mar. 67 “4 
—— United States. Earnings, by sex, 1911 to 1924--_._-.--2.-2-22- 22 eeeeee Apr. 9-10 
i a, Cnn... lnc. esac ctuemncnsnabensniacoulcnapihinmiesa sa Apr. 9 ” 
Clothing, women’s. Massachusetts. Earnings, November, 1924__...............-- Feb. 96; Mar. 67 E 
ee Soe §©6~ en, Ce... ano lep saumaumunentoonnnoceubunaieucdaneiiee June 62 E 
Co ae Cen Se Se tno cacccsetenwencacsdaccepinederetnegaians Jan. 195 
— Canada. Specified occupations, 1923, 1924 .......2.22.22- 2-22 eee lee Mar. 85 E 
—— Great Britain. Average earnings, 1914 and 1924___..__...2---.-2.------ 22 eee. May 9% * 
—— —— Wages and earnings, 1923, 1924... .- 2.222222 o22 ccc et eect Mar. 95 E 
Cee Pn <i idnadaineg Somscomaccetike ies oscor che eeges caeactece ete m Mar. 70 “i 
St ED Cc nsuetamensunse-cassocerchsheomhanrosasselasnbepeenEaeatecscoapyselEeoee June 55 E 
—— Dn, De, Mme, SNS... scl Gekwado ness ace cebeneete anes sstaepeecsbasaees Jan. 66 22 
—— Virginia. Specified occupations, 1923-24 -.......2.-.-.-.--------- +--+ 2-22 -- ee eee Apr. 8 
in, ML <2 40. k posta ceekaasks ose canreneens cacukuneln amkaenee May 100 ot 
College employees. China (Peking) --.........-...-..----.---- rine le Penne bn ren me Ado Mp Jan. 57-8 dt 
es, i, Pr SNe ee Cioccocsoceaecoreneteteesecsbenceeedaies May 92 = 
ee ee Os iS a a oo unbaceeseiaeecesclsstiasendaae May 87 = 
a en, TE, . 52... cécansnienisdediaticcsalémercoeditesnasesonnesauperteete May 8 whe 
Confectionery. Denmark. Chocolate factory employees, 1922.--...-........-.....-.---- May 8 E 
ames ME, WOON WO WOO ooo ac coccrc lec ccccccccscccczc A a oitoat Jan. 65; Mar. 9 F 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page 
Confectionery. Massachusetts. Earnings, November, 1924 -............. Jan. 70; Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
—— New York City. Cone makers. Collective agreement_.._.............._..._______- Feb. 102 
die CO Ay DORE ss so we wew win weweneswenes tees se ee ee a SS Mar. 71-2, 102 
ssn pemee.. - armings, 1018, I08B oo. cocsecs 5.55 A ee Jan. 66 
gee Vigan... Wage groupe, 1093-4... ccscce sc cccsccecccccccee se Apr. 89 
Cooks, family. North Carolina. Weekly wages, 1924__.........-.---2-_.-2222- eee May 85 
—— (See also Wages: Domestic and personal service.) 

Coopers, Denmark, 1924 .............--....-----------2-- bcéccas ce ndSeenee ce eS May 87 
gee Wome, Weak, 1081, 19946 6s cccc osteo Ses Ed Sie ct RE May 90 
sane Ween. - -WV O@O- Groups, 1008-06 2255 csccccccccsccu ct eg ee a ee Apr. 90 
Copper workers. (See Wages: Sheet-metal workers.) 

Gaipper milis.< Japan, Fume, 1006 oso sci. soos ic cesses ccs csecsccesscccceclccwcceccce Jan. 65 
Gepowtemithe. -Donmark, 10M. 2.22. ....225.....scccssceeees dee May 86 
Agee eee 2011, 1021, abG- 10M... 2250. cPe RE ae eee es es May 90 
Cotton manufacturing. Japan, spinners and weavers, 1921, 1922, 1924_.._........_. Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
joe Pnenamects. - - armies, 2006. .o0scecccc cccccccccsescccccew eet Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
—> paeneen.. - November. 1, 1083, to Apr. G0,-1094.. << 225555 cescccccccccccceccn ts Mar. 91 
a MIO) oan crccgesesewsssssss5sesscsiecssccssccccetes uot code dae gece nce nb esecde Jan. 65 
SP EE AOORONNG, I oo soswcccccsccccrrews se RI Ee ee May 85 
a United States. Earnings, by sex, 1907 to 1024. ..............22 52.5.0 Apr. 3-7 
eT ee, - -WOG0-GrouTe, seme ee io ote ee ES eS A Apr. 90 
Creameries. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924 _...-.-.. 222-222 eee Mar. 65 
Cutlery and tools. Massachusetts. Earnings, 1924....-.............-..--.2.-.---- Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
Dairy workers. Denmark. Collective agreement_-_-._.-..-....-....-.-2222-2-22--- 2 ee Jan. 119-20 
Department stores. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924-__.....-....___.--------.-2.-- Mar. 65 
Designers. China (Nanking). Satin mills. --..........2.22222222 222252222222 leet eee Jan. 61 
Diamond and gem cutters. France, 1911, 1924........-.--2 22 May 92 
Distillers (“‘sake’’). Japan, 1921, 1922, 1924.............-.-----..----2-2+2---------- Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
Docks and harbors. Denmark. Longshoremen, wages, 1924._..._.-._...--.-__________- May 87 
— France. Collective agreement, port Jaborers, 1924_......._.-- 2-22-22 eel Jan. 62 
Se EPOGOTS, 2081 RIG BODE oss anc ccc scence sue cones te et eA May 93 
—— Japan (Tokyo). Stevedores, 1921, 1922__.__- Bsn See Lees Seen Van eanwloe cen Mar. 90 
Domestic and personal service. Bermuda. Servants’ wages, 1924_..._....-.--___--.___. Jan. 57 
SOR » owt ovnnuusluibinedsddubuewseieuaccbanaccssddeee re bere et ac ttanweia May 100 
an Sn. PORGe). \ Servelie, teal; IOMN Ss. e ee ee ee ee eee nce Mar. 90 
eens, - Pranes, 1031,.1001, 1906. ......ee cee Mar. 90 
Drug stores. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924. .._....-... 2-22-22 leek Mar. 65 
Dyeing. (See Wages: Cleaning and dyeing.) 

Electric light and power. Canada. Electrical workers, 1923, 1924..__.......-...--...... Mar. 82-3 
eee aeneeeric. IOMCWICINNG) 1006.05. ean eewowneceaceueste sei ele. eo May 86 
oo Anesies.County (Galif.), 100024 6625 cere cS June 160 
-—— North Carolina. Electricians, 1024. ....................-2-- 2222222222222 22k May 85 
—— Oregon. Electric light and gas plants, 1923.............._--.-.2.---- 2-2-2 elke Mar. 71 
— Spain (Madrid). Electrical workers, 1914, 1923_...-.......-..2-----.-2-2------2--ee Feb. 100 
—— Sweden. Electrical shops, earnings, 1913, 1923..._.__......2--222- Leelee elle Jan. 66 
— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

SE Oy SOOO nn wc aniseniwn<cuce¥duivcepicctwerel sepacektdbaesecsteebbeucceneseen Feb. 87-8 
Te.  eCCcNMNNG, sOeO Oa ase cste is cs csc ltcs Ue etd dcastodemasadcccccadas Apr. 88 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. Massachusetts. Earnings, 1924__. Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
Elevator constructors. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Ex- 

ar Onneu, SumCINn Sy By Beawe 5 28 Ss LED co Sbaecocamccun Feb. 88-9 
SY SVOCILOND, - - AOOUCR cacccwiciacecsescenesisisn a esti lst laioacale cu scecuueen June 209 
ee, 2002, DORR GONE BOD aig cic cc dc ccctcieennss2.- cic tt tees hes ee dene May 90 
Engineering trades.- Great Britain, 1914 and 1924.__._..--..-.-2-2---2-2222222-2- 2-2 ol May 98 
—— Europe and America. Specified cities, 1924........_-..._--.--22-2--- 2 ti eee Mar. 79 
Engineers. Civil, hoisting, and railroad. North Carolina, 1924__.-...-.-.-..------..2- May 85 
—— Hoisting and portable. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ 

meeeanges,. by cities, January 1,: 1025 . 22 iss 2 a Sc aR Feb. 88-9 
-—— Locomotive. Alaska Railroad. Agreement, 1925--......--2..5-2---222-.2----22.--- May 112 
~— Teeuroad Labor Board decision —-.- -... 2.222226 ek Feb. 110, 111 
—— Stationary. Los Angeles County (Calif.), 1925 - -.-----2--2- eel eee June 160 
—— Steam and operating. Denver. Award of Industrial Commission of Colorado__..... June 75-6 
ees, Agresmmemt, 1008... ...0.....6ds Je se SE eR. May 116 
Engravers, wood. Japan, 1921, 1922, 1924. _........-....-----2--22-2- 2222-2 ----- Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
Factory workers. New York. Average earnings, byindustry. December, 1924, to March, 

iis cab ceuvewuwddedddbesoncccsicccebevlaeeuenaee Mar. 68-9; Apr. 86-8; May 84-5; June 44-5 
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it] Farm labor. (See Wages: Agriculture.) Page Jron 
i | Beers. reese, TOL, TO, Oi BI occ crwanassescisecs <cwaslintp-tetewwoetnici dis in. May % see 
| Fertilizer works. Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24.............-------------------2 ee Apr. % ~- 
Firemen. Alaska Railroad. Agreement, 1925. .............-.--...-------------------..- May 1 Iron 
o> EG PURINE, , RENUPUOI BON no ce dcnceccenereoceececdbbcakiidamisusasvabiiessiikas Mar. 64 rag 
—— Railroad Labor Board decision. -..... 12... -2.-.4+ ---------- 200 - nee --pesens---- eee Feb. 110,111 Iron 
Fish oil and fish guano manufacture. Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24. ............____. Apr. 9 ron 
a oa eucnmetncenediaheliidl Jan. 65; Mar, 9 Jani 
Flour and grist mills. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924___.........---------.2..-._- Mar. 65 — 
— Denmark. Millers, hourly rates, 1924__---...-.-...-..-+.--22-----------e0-----2 2. May 8% Jew 
— Japan. Millers, earnings, 1921, 1922, 1924.......--.-.s2-.-------------- eee Jan. 65; Mar, 9 Join 
TRE Co. nc nndenawecdeteneveevesersererrstvanrvesdudbemibibuliiile epbsiia Jan. 65 ned 
each: ... Me ' .. S _ — TREE CTA eer. see eee Apr. em 
Food canning and preserving. Japan, 1921, 1922, 1924.___....__._...---.----------. Jan. 65; Mar. 99 are: 
———y Vitae, We BVOUIIR  WOTE-Oi i. ods gcse sen nthie becca oe cekel co cedbkstocnce. Apr. 99 ae 
een Ge, eee re ee en  cccccen dibbcahdsdimlhsavbiliidsiess. May 91 Ku 
THEME, BEe« occcnanumensereseereseceeeeserseuiil De kedidhk bien dn wi evelsowns Mar. 71-2, 102 Lat 
cc ie cmbnbabieeeeonsostneseeilabhbiios Mar, % Lat 
—— Manchuria (Dairen). Wages in iron foundries___..........._...-..--- Sey een ee Feb. 99 aa 
ce sti‘ (tT ae a CRE eee ae ee ee ane re Te ae Mar. 67 Ta 
Foundries and machine shops. Colorado. Various occupatioms, 1924_..........-.-...... Mar. 65 478 
Furindustry. Brooklyn, N. Y. Agreement, 1925... .........--.--.2.------2222-- eee June 6) 
SpE Sn « « erecenenaeesees sececcnseces talsat hide and dee intitoandiiteinwes Mar. 102 yal 
corr in, Tre, I hte ch weeehboecKliass Jan. 66 Lat 
Furniture industry. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924................-..---.-----.-- Mar. 65 Lal 
ey iy MENT clas c- & catalan otocsm on nininsimale ainsimadein 4-annutht wiitededibt>saditeh ives dad <n May 87 ane 
oe CSOs EOGei, BORG Ml BOMB. 8 wn 5 nn ncn cc ennnn alld ob h05-d6nesbd~+dnbbdibadieib dass May 98 
i i Mn. n cacckconuccsunccponnnsencdithinatadisda sddiidelesassee Feb. 96; Mar. 67 i 
pp TI nds, ceeninss eanmnmnietiousvinds-nidnaiibhithdamedih Slice May 8&5 La 
unis UL, EGG TIEINED, BOER, BN nnn non ckitlbie nc wennei deeds ebdesHeREs- OSs Lebdees cone Jan. 66 fae 
pee SEGUE IRCIN, Tn nnandidbledaibibebuie ebenbacss Apr. 9 le 
Furniture trades. Europe and America. Specified cities, 1924 _............--..-...-.--. Mar. 79 es 
Rien, I, A a aes etree ona bstbeeblawn tobe Seamed ease o< Mar. 71 Zh 
ge IE RR Ps a ce A he Cn Man RIC | «ae May 85 ie 
Gas fitters. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by a 
ITT, hn SO is ee nn nnnvnposbibadbiliesbich sabbiiiessoskhin Feb. 88-9 a 
8, a tor eee rhe RAetbie bie don qehistinlihde cues Apr. & neg 
Gy. Dn dis leet taslsnebodcuctsdieddice Feb. 99 Li 
pe | gh Nag) EEO EE SNS Ay ae: AY SNE a aN ne meee aol Mar. 71 Li 
a ne  nnumnbiiloubaisecitbdeneiius Feb. 100 Li 
Glassindustry. France. Specified occupations, 1911 and 1924___-.......---..----.-.-.-- May 98 Li 
a nn Mle eniniadendiaesisilth Jan. 65; Mar. 9 lk 
ee er ee... anenpecn dl neticabenee dpm tbc Osbideilesete May 87 Li 
— France. 1911, 1921, and 1924.___..._._. citi bith’ Compdiabesbcpeiudgntlhs xekleialdiiliins May 9 lk 
ra NS EIR RE TREE AAI SPE ES ED Feb. 100 Li 
Giovernaians.... Frames, 1001 etn 10066 on on. nisin dined - batsridnde~ se dedach~ccuinedecne May 92 te 
er i akeianapncnmepiap bddack isine Mar. 71-2 = 
— Sweden. Stone works, earnings, 1913, 1923_..............-----. 22-22 -ee-e Jan. 66 be 
ies SRE, :: FORO SUR Fe. « 6 bsedesnedde oo sesh edatin tna tatdtwd>dtedssediiiessinn Jan. 65 es 
Hides and skins. France. Tammers, 1911 and 1924... _..........-. ----------2-2.------- May 92 oe 
Hod carriers. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by N 
I ee eth cabebeie Feb. 87-8 N 
. | “7 es. SOE. nn ooo a aapetnenedccenestnarensuetgonsss reser ditedibindiixelites tn Apr. 88 
Hoisting engineers. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, “4 
DeeGNeee, DOMMNNET 1, BOND a. oo none ccccceconsnmecsblbbonnsin gliosis: sstiitiieheddie dc Feb. 88-9 ny 
Hosiery and knit goods. Japan, 1921, 1922, 1924... .....-....-....----------------.- Jan. 65; Mar. 9 a 
) — DERSIRERMIEED, IRB vin jrmnin ~inwrnbineine der whith -~stehapiis dvishics.c-eaebisdaeaedia Feb. 96; Mar. 67 , 
pe SEE COI, BEDE... cncdccocncsencesodcanscncesdillepe Mahiitbladisis tila abiaebiae May 85 mG 
1 —— United States. Earnings, by sex, 1907 to 1924.-....-.------2e-c-e2--neeenne-eeeeeee Apr. 10-11 N 
Hostlers. Railroad Labor Board decision, 1924 __.........-----.-...-.-----+---..--.----- Feb. 111 a 
. : Hotel and restaurant employees. Cleveland, collective agreement, 1924 _._.............-. Jan. 105-7 
@ —— Colorado. Various occupations, 1924..........-.--....--------.2.--- 2222-22 s-- see Mar. 65, 66 
| —North Carolina. Waiters, weekly wages, 1924. .--...-----.-----2---essceeeseeee---= May 8% ; 
: | gre RD, BODE 6.«: ninncchssnsepmnnpnnnnnaumnnennnisiniindbinbilils 12 is «cdtbihe sitios Mar. 102 y 
7 Ice manufacturing. Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24... ...........-....--.-.2-----2.--.. Apr. 9 ; 
Iron and steel. Colorado. Wages of iron workers, 1924. .......-....---+----e00------+« - Mar.65 : 
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jron and steel. Great Britain, Earnings, 1920-1924 --.-.....----.-----.-- Seeseenr erreee =0©- Mar. 89 
1 Ey SEO MONS 36 ds Concaegyeccccwocedevecrsegqulondabappoeeumbaage Jan. 66 
_— Virginia. Specified occupations, 1923-24... _.......-..---.222---22- 2222-22 - eee eee e Apr. 88-9 
fron foundries. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924----....--.....-.------------------ Mar. 65 
EN ooo wo 5S 5455 TE pal Shinn tc cbdccndsenteunvisiocbibaunkenbsgmneiaee Feb. 99 
soaus enteing, ~ Wingimie, 1008-96 q « 2... ooo. os nnn enn enon geen eee eecccqcosencece Apr. 89 
[roners. France, Sy Ceey MEINE 6 Sica a pacad roqgupnectponspdiekposenp paieeretunnn May 90 
Janitors. Los Angeles County (California), 1925-----..-.....--..-..--.-------.---------- June 160 
iy SOc teks bdo chee cunkn bibsk<cnepee gee tenancy owenge ene yl iaeanl May 85 
Jewelry industry. Massachusetts. Earnings, 1924--..........---.--.--.--.-.-.-.- Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
i SO id ns eG. LL Ka Lea babe ramihbanbpsses coamucciensecapyeresapmalanswen May 87 
Barope and America. Specified cities, 1034... ..........222222 2222 cee ccee Mar. 79 
A ee ey GEE BNO 5b Wel ce seinen cccccnnyenadeccenp Ju ccunwoeue Ruichaiates May 89, 90 
ED SE UNEP ENNNS Oa atihS oo conndindubawbccwococccmmpnenencsocunpasagpeninoan May 98 
eS SRS Cali peek cn dinnacccinangyyaeeues onguaiunmpadenenpecdenmoetl Jan. 65 
Ruttine mie. Virginie. Wage groups, 1023-24..2.. 2. ce elle elec Apr. 90 
Laborers. (See Wages: Unskilled labor.) 
rr nn, “S MNES 6.5. cckocuues cco do oo ks eCadeheuoe ewe Mar. 81 
i= Camedeem @ities, 1926; 1004... 2.5. Beelsiks tain. dcshane pose sapdb taticldeegr ero eecladiniasatiatcaaiaaie Mar. 82-3 
Se eee oe eens nena ca neagoeeahbions somenab May 98 
— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

i teed GeRLibbne si sescunpenadins soagagaapeaduggesonaumnnaiebiemmin Feb. 87-8 
eee noe. ed oa Go Chu kGded he sdudueremnnansnp wakutignadbeeueasanmiliin Apr. 88 
SO, OUND, SOUS 6 oc ce colo bsCccusewwsqeunawdcsuppyeoccnaue Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
Soh (ALLL DAE POLE MELLEL A LARS SACI Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

tt Mee. 28 cos dabnceadksabdndccasadactdnncchedweupe amos inapscmarac maa Feb. 87-8 
RGR rei HERES” Se Sat Dang i i ie Meee RR (OLE They ieee Pe ot Mar. 88 
Laundries. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924__.......-..0.....--.--2------- eee Mar. 65 
I a rea a er mace Mar. 71, 102 
Leather industry. Denmark. Tanners, hourly rates, 1924_._..............-..-.-----... May 87 
— France. Tanning and dressing, 1911, 1921, and 1924._____.._._...------.-- 2-2 May 89, 90 
oe eee nema ene, Wein, TONG 5 sec c cn crccccapenn Jan. 65 
en an GO 2°22 bi os leunbacceuoescud wobadenmedeeaumede Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
ee Sara ea oe rk ial eed nn ko aoe oad lk gated ee g-eaiien ie einemeanbe Mar. 71-2 
— Sweden. Leather and leather products, earnings, 1913, 1923__...........-_--.--..... Jan. 66 
— Virginia. Tannery products, wage groups, 1923-24_._..............---.----_--..-.. Apr. 91 
Light and power. Sweden. Earnings, 1913, 1923_............-....------------- eee Jan. 66 
Lime, cement, and limestone. Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24__.__._...-..-..-..--...-. Apr. 90 
re Ci Mn to oe ea neceberaebiaiaaane-0nsonsckenaaahaes Jan. 65 
Linoleum layers. Denmark. Hourly rates, 1924_................---.----------------...- May 87 
i See Wend, Bn, MEN BONE dno cocac<cosnccosoausebecccacadceantcucenece May 90 
Logging. (See Wages: Lumber, logging, and sawmills.) 
ns * GGUS MIRC ere Not S.C eoeeeaacuiaeiibaees capes May 87 
Lumber, logging, and sawmills. British Columbia, 1924_................-.---....---.--- Mar. 85-6 
— North Carolina. Lumbermen, weekly wages, 1924-..............--..--------- 2 elle May 85 
EERIE ACE IRC. © Volt pra ata 2 A Nik Sarovar a ATOR Se NAS Ra 2m el AB, DR Mar. 71 
—— Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, by occupations, 1924_-...........-..------------.2-e Mar. 73-4 
re a SOR, Me... ca cbulcccbuoshucdsas ledamaucpenaebanagbeantaceinien Jan. 66 
— Virginia. Sawmill products, wage groups, 1923-24_..................-.------------.- Apr. 91 


Machine shops. (See Machinery and machine shops.) 
Machinery and machine shops. Massachusetts. Machine-shop products. Earnings, 








nie Sr ae 2 Ana heen er SS ues bawacuwsodebeskoslaanaag Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
ce RT Rater eR ak plc § Te sneha Alp eae ae Cc NY Rae pn tia Mar. 71 
ee Pe, Pe WOR. 20.64 oscacnckacnscdctcercnecscsscceuseossapeepegundaee Jan. 66 
— Virginia. Specified occupations, 1923-24 -_..............-..--------2---.---- 2-22 Apr. 88-9 
Machinists. Los Angeles County (Calif.), 1925..............--..-------..---------21-2.. June 160 
en PO ne Daca cuaghapedncaltcicc.ascepenkaswepaeeneeeneen vet May 85 
Marble getters. Spain (Madrid), 1914, 1923..................-------2--2 22 e ete e ee Feb. 100 
—— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

Ph, MONE. ce co blee cL esc ceee clei ide. 5 ics eee Feb. 88-9 
neesios. ~ Denagerkt; 2000. «25... 285.5552. ....2.-,.. bie bebeeeaeweneeconan May 86 
remanent, TORE «22 555° oo. soon. cos sekscs cl ee eee ecllaes May 87 
ee aeOR, BORE, GIN RONG oo ooo Sooo occ ecb Scnaeaad ccc Lecoeplacenbnnetowammacanhe May 90 
in: SORU GT BONE 2 9 ooo ecco ess ce secwlccecseasbcnbaussinanmeanens May 98 
EE aan ve ca enter Rt hee aa RNPNAGAS Ta RANT . May 100 
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Masons. Europe and America. Specified cities, 1924_.__..-.-..-..--.-.----.--.---. Re. age was" 
See NE, SUNN SNE IN I nie nciatntin a aycheaccnmmintbasbmenes acaie. nage a 79 : 
Dasteh tacustry. Prames, 1050 Gnd S60G. Ws... 65 pecpeiscndnsitcsermmenbedilee wise... ‘ Ma : pk 
Ee ag a BE OEE LLG ANE io fe eon ! r 
* , » var. 90 
Meat packers. Log Angeles County (Calif.), 1925_--_.....-------- 22) eee ens ten * 
Sere OneGOR, 1088. on pe grasa nese see ce esse ese te nena ena sw nn gee si iapensenensii-- a... Mar. 71-9 P 
Mechanics, electric. PDairen, Manchuria._...........-------...2-.---- 2220 cent Feb _ P 
Mechanical service. United States Naval Establishment, 1925.............0 == Feb 84-4 Pp 
Metal products industries. Oregon, 1923............--------- 2-222 -----ceeee eee “ig 71-3 p 
Metal trades. Canadian cities, 1923, 1924. .............---4---22 2-2-2 omy rad p 
Fe hee Yon a phy RA DRRPRS RY WS ER IE RE IERE  aRPy EEES AR A i a Sines 
—— France. Daily and hourly rates, 1911, 1921, 1924._______-___._._._________... Apr. 93; May 99, 99 Pp 
eC Germany, EERE SS Sn ET EE ES Ree eles ey EERE ein RE eg ea Apr. 95 P 
ee REESE ESS Ca ae ae Feb. 99 7 
FOF SE EE SE ineciivescscctoussne ssigtnknsteqabunucebitidcecent..-.. Jan. 66 e 
Metal turners. France, 1911, 1921, and 1924_.___.__.._.._- ee a a May 9 — 
Metal workers. France. Collective agreement, 1924_____- Ry ORE Ra Jan. 62 - 
rey nS aE ES «sed ieee sc chesbibinaabaaGaapuien anbibbeiiebieAina cable msisieoeind oa... Feb. 99 ple 
a kn ee May g5 
Metalliferous mines. United States. Earnings, 1924..................-...--.. May 78-83 3 
Metallurgical industry. Spain (Madrid), 1914, 1923_.......__.-.---.----2--e Feb. 100 P 
Millers. (See Flour and grist mills.) a 
Milliners. France, 1911, 1921, and 1924_.....-......-..-.-.------------------------------- | May % e 
BF IRE RE See PCE arenes sp Jan. 66 in 
I Ue ee a bine-qubbecsniedoennees-- Jan, 193 es 
— Germany. Mine workers. Hourly and weekly rates, 1924..............-.--._..___. Apr. 95 a 
i Mexico (Saltillo) Oe ewww meee meee meee ewww nee eee n see eee ee ae en ee eee eee nn een nn eee Jan. 65 aw 
Sa a a LB a ec ninaeecmebaduiten apnea Jan. 66 nh 
a senile aii cemgan ata vaciiaientrediy ‘ies Apr. 98 
es A te Re ee: os a SERS rate ae May 85 Bt 
Temes CI, IU et nn eke ereipsoeneene--- Apr. 63-86 P 
Musical-instrument makers. Denmark. Piano factories, 1924.................-...---... May 87 P 
ee Re i de RII Ci at Hie AES Te A, RE Ne May 92 ak 
—— Massachusetts. Earnings, November, 1924...............-.---..-------------- Feb. 96; Mar. 67 P 
. ae RRR hi RN ee OEE sc GE EOE IEE LE a May 85 Pp 
BRB ee ia rR ilar ea gi ee re ed is. May 90 P 
ge al a a ERR eee Oke dita ae Mar. 102 P 
Oilindustry. Colorado. Actual wages, production and refining workers, 1924-.__..____-_ Mar. 65-6 al 
—Japan. Daily wages, oil pressers, 1921, 1922, amd 1924__.............-_____-_-_- Jan. 65; Mar. 90 a“ 
—— Los Angeles County (Calif.). Wages and annual income, oil-well workers___._..__- June 160 pe 
—— Manchuria (Dairen). Monthly wages, oil-mill workers__......-.....-.-----.---.--- Feb. 99 * 
Ornamentaliron workers. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ a 
en er a rer 0 _ccemiaionieatcowantomminntboainece Feb. 88-9 P 
i, i en, Di. « ..< nsmeenamendacenstbnconsergeiteeinenianttns -pernes Jan. 65 P 
I i ea ial cog alin se ill din cree iainewnetiniesd = Mar. 81 P 
a i ie ll cree eennereih mah Mar. 82-3 on 
arith MI So a i hamsendlinkneehnoneenetteie-sae May 87 “ 
—— Europe and America. Specified cities. 1924....................-..-.---.-.--..----- Mar. 79 he 
—— France. Daily and hourly rates, house painters, 1911, 1921, and 1924___.___..---.-.. May 9 i 
dress I aeeentinnensitiiemnboonsre= May 9% &: 
cocci SU, SI, IIo ssn enensenereptemeiaieanraditens tented lheaeinsten terest intardinieetaleesetnlinialiisiaonmaien Jan. 65; Mar. 90 os 
——— as A pases Commie. (Oekl), 1906 ac. ns dicccocsepedieenscdbccareadecenvnbewnesépedcon< June 160 on 
a i crete ttl latertesienien edie iglipe eile iimipinemeniatesiammste Aiaentrenaiainieees ares May 85 ~ 
ones GE CEE, SU. I. icine eenineentinatnmeeeunininines tania nenitiiin~ne= Feb. 10 ~e 
—— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ xchanges, by cities, oi 
SI FT a, acca itaeatiinatitiniencineippenndehinnetllian tabetha Remit lieaie then = pine Feb. 87-8 me 
th EE DEE nncaccucccccedeotimsscndssnampienadithiihydsianGrentinnaohegnde-- 0+ Apr. 88 ~ 
Paper and pulp. Denmark. Factory employees, hourly rates, 1924----.....-..-..---.--- May 87 iad 
—— France. Paper makers, daily rates, 1911 and 1924..............---...---.-.--------- May 91 a 
Sea RR ERE RP EP IAS SEs AOI EN SRN PERE Gs TENE rN SS : Apr. 95 a 
sree i ele an eee wndineteceuseniihaeiener Jan. 65 Pp 
ng: OS. i ee a . cccmnnceconepiive cchensneatbesanens Feb. 96; May 67 
eh SI i a  etieecenenceapnnsemeibaskpiienatbes Jan. 66 Q 
—— Virginia. Wage groups, 1023-24................--.----------s-eee ene -- 522-2 ------- Apr. 9 ~ 
Paper-box industry. Massachusetts, 1924.................--------.---------------------- a a R 
EEE Ti nuiniitntttiididmamurkananinalvenimibtiniinnecccepseesenccosannnet eeonii - 
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De EC IID « rats cerretnn abth+etee en dncetn ened: ~<iierinbh seaming sap> May 87 
meee Rie gm SI ieee Sa el Rea eke a> Sy aE a “he Se Mar. 71-2, 102 
— Virginia. Paper boxes, bags, twine, etc. Wage groups, 1923-24...._...____-..._...__- Apr. 91 
Peper ee. SOROR, TRG. TOUR. ..< onnisnmresac druteennesdeeelinss cogiecs s--- s2se4e-ten~ Jan. 65 
gle Eh AP Eas adnan u Senewtcdenedii anette wendiebinntba<ontvigiindel >~-<<hnase> aun Apr. 88 
Pattern makers, wood. Japan, June, 1924_.-.........-.......-.--.--.---.---- SN VE oh” a Jan. 65 
ee en i riine Siew eercintiettin dancenkileoweductnaentnth-Re-"ntesh<<dasnens-bens May 87 
Peanut cleaning, coffee roasting, etc. Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24_...........---.-.. Apr. 91 
pe ER ES ee ae ee oe May 87 
Pipe coverers. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 

NN Te nn wan pwn shade dumm A ixhiw4aenaud +~<pauianlianl Feb. 88-9 
en aes | acd. wnuen enihdens wane ooademe May 85 
Nn a i eel Ne ee a LBS Mar. 8] 
nn no ccidipiere wml wabmaeis oa cigtni wai cali bina Mar. 82-3 
pe rr Pe Oe ME... .. 2. - nib a Gdds- <anpy enh agdngsionetopeiielasin-agnene May 98 
wer ie a a le ah EP PEE EF See Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
—— . ,. i» tee etree sue as Oe Ge ea real eclyr May 85 
— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

ED Rig MUNN nso an copa kencenilh ngeaieisbelinieicteiiih <ianahie betaneaitan ah, << a-<iluen tial Senate cane Feb. 87-8 
0 ERA ee tree To ee HERS TIN Apr. 88 
Plumbers. Canadian cities, 1923, 1924____._....._..-.-._. Ee BOE ER eR ee Mar. 82-3 
me TS a eRe an ae RE RRNEY Te 0s SE ES SY May 87 
—— Europe and America. Specified cities, .1924..............2.-..-.1.2~ ~2- eee eee a--e Mar. 79 
ens an ns coe suerte on dn a bec eaeeemenee deieaeitementhll <a abaietiaaal May 89, 90 
er rr, Se er ee kn caacecmospealliib-aiasleiebeniads «= dimenaliabe mtd May 98 
aoe ee ee Ce Sa et,), IGG dc enocdlitenssiinis at eibedcend June 160 
ef RRR dae in age cotati Ss BRI IE ge ST PRS May 85 
— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, Jan- 

SET Tie TDs, «cd hinscirengnisiechdipeine on mass dnnevonresua nila... osb.sbeleieem Feb. 90-1 
pee ET SR Le ae SS Coe ier OE YON ay ee ee ee Apr. 88 
Pocketbook workers. New York City. Collective agreement, June, 1924-_...._..-..__.- Mar. 111 
Police. Los Angeles County (Calif.), 1925..._.__......_._.____- ne a, SET ae June 160 
Se earn ees em. ET ey ee oe ee Mar. 64 
Porcelain workers. Japan, June, 1924.._....._...._.-_- - coo wie el «qth sinusd aaah» «deere Jan. 65 
Port laborers. France. Collective agreement, 1924.._..........-_--.--.------- Lee elle Jan. 62 
Se, SUED BOO. 5 nie nnn ma nhindinwanitinathiniatinebingll » <nittsdicdla anh-to «<wstsatsasb geile Jan. 65 
Pottery industry. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924............._.....-..-.22___LLLe Mar. 65 
eens, GUE OUI, RU nn i beeen ence nccecaceceresscebitbathi May 87 
me et Re RANA ee aR aces Ys TSP ee May 90 
pee Es WO eg i no nan woe enon tens wn pelle des 6603 desea <eeates Mar. 90 
rts CEOOND. . . ntncacamsnapeitesecscceneo ott <snsieneilen oaivadslomun Feb. 99 
SE, Pilla. s ccencecediccceteressoresquateessessseuttedineaal-«s Samia amie Mar. 71-2 
Power-house operators. Dairen, Manchuria._.................-.-.-.--...------.-------- Feb. 99 
Precious stones. France. Gem and diamond cutters. Wages, 1911 and 1924_.___.._____ May 92 
Printing and publishing. Canadian cities, 1923, 1924.............---..----------...------ Mar. 83-4 
— Denmark. Specified occupations, 1924___......-.2222 22st May 87 
—— Europe and America. Specified cities, 1924.___....._- nin wbihcettiithin ons 5 MRIiaitile 3 <nantaebal Mar. 79 
—— France. Bookbinders and compositors, 1911, 1921, and 1924____.._.-.....---.- 12. May 89, 90 
—— —— Stone engravers and transfer makers, 1911 and 1924___............---....---.... May 91 
EE, Tn. ccnnseenenececqnesese = feecessss++esreesnenedinnsoniaaeeanniae Apr. 95 
ig Mt SOUR, SOLS OOM DO noi. - cecenisiban waded cdbiekide a egisasboedebesedeclsiieals May 98 
— Japan. Bookbinders and typesetters, 1921, 1922, 1924. __-__-..-_.._-...-.------ Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
—— Massachusetts. Bookbinders, earnings, 1924. ---....-...-...----.------.---.-- Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
—— —— (Lowell). Agreement, newspaper publishers, 1925_...............-.---..----... June 67-8 
—— North Carolina. Printers, weekly wages, 1924...............---.-.-.+--.------- 2... May 85 
——— Oregon, 1924 (newspaper and job) --...........-.-.-.-------- 2-2 n donno eseeenee ese Mar. 71, 102 
—— Spain (Madrid), specified occupations, 1914, 1923__......-.....-.--------------- +... Feb. 100 
wor cen. Deemei, JOR. 1000... ns sw nstiiiounshets dndestiahag ibis talddedacum usiae Jan. 66 
re Comme, Oe Glee, LOU... chido pw died da inden ahsbleatideaunhe anheukes Feb. 91-5 
—— Virginia. Specified occupations, 1923-24. -....-.. 2-2-2. dene enna nen ne es eee --- ess Apr. 89 
Public employees. California (Los Angeles County). County employees and mailmen, 

a akin cinieeeersniniyioian es ones =e ose4e otarlinie sed ee eles ail nen REIEEE tus cami June 160 
Quarries. Concord, N. H., and Lanesville and Rockport, Mass. Agreement, 1925...... June 64 
ee, Seed, See eee SO... orensusbunncssndebpeiiausniabsaeeutn Dill. «iameie’ May 90 
es. OeMeae, Ieme 2OUe. 2c nnccccenuaccdilbdeman ch oS40bamaeu ts ~~ c0us Mar. 84 
ly a RNC TT SS EE RC es SIRES ERR a A ec Apr. 95 
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Wuges, specified industries and occupations—Continued. 








Railroads. Great Britain. Wages and earnings, by occupations, March, 1923 and 1924_. ane ee > 
~— North Carolina. Conductors, weekly wages, 1924. -.-.........-.----------2------2.- May 85 - 
ne ence CGEM, WOGKIS WEEE, BONO. 8 ese ee cs May 85 Sto 
—— United States. Alaska Railroad, specified occupations. Agreement--.-......._____ May 112-14 _ 
Reduction works. Colorado. Various occupations, 1924. ............---.---.---.---.-2.. Mar. 66 
Roofers. Japan. Slate and tile roofers, daily rates, 1921, 1922_.........-.----.----222__. Mar. 99 rt 
—— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, ste 
SCOMGNET 1, WOUB Loo nnn ica ins c ne on cee cn cncocechoceuamnqvstccscqwecocoassteccscese Feb. 90-1 Ste 
Rope makers. France, 1911, 1921, and 1924_...................-.-----------------22----.- May % asi 
epee te SOR 2 i SiR CR. A es Jan. 65; Mar. 99 athe 
Serer ey: PA CE FON ic cctnien ke ncnpeuacvetncendastorcsmedse. May 91 Str 
—— Japan. Wages, rubber goods, June, 1024. . ........-...2..22.252 0020 2e occ Jan. 68 a 
‘adie: DE CUIONES ~ SRNIE Sn wcccccsntbddnesdccccnceutsscseucccdasccosnonte Feb. 96; Mar. 67 a 
woth UG Est iahdinndndtpredianpnrocscesabbbotusacocecssecbebboocsduceccbeseseqnanees Mar. 71-2 Saat 
Sweden. Rubber products, earnings, 1913, 1923-................-.-----------.-.-... Jan. 66 a 
ee wi ccaceddduidciinpcccsbsnsbccadbeanenbenstieseodace Feb. 10, 11 oti 
Sa es Se I as 2 55s pn caneencsdsibecsbouussssceccokaccbenseoces May % a 
eee eee Or ae SO So nd ee sce co toe eeetcbatens June 160 8 
Sash, doors, and blinds. (See Woodworking industry.) ve 
iis es: - Cn Cs Bo 5.5 bs hase ne ao 0555eeeeeese ates SS Jan. 61 St 
Sawmills. (See Wages: Lumber, logging, and sawmills.) j 
Goer yeh, mek. - Peemes; BGG, Bes OG TONG asc fo ccs sscccseccsccccsses csc ek ee et May 89, 99 Sti 
Seamen. American and foreign, steam and motor cargo vessels, 1924..............._.-... May 83 6% 
= Germany. Merchant marine, 1096. .......022222222222022-5 cle June 46-7 Su 
catnn TEQUE IE, ~” MPOUMNOING ; Mlhaas. nono scanseccesssicciesinins once ccessc sce tenescecee June 81 ~ 
RP ED, : ~ es A as ssccccscsebccccksccdccccsdgecmasetsccscclsésccqnsensedhoece Jan. 65 res 
Sheet-metal workers. Colorado, 1024...............................-.-------- eeeieteese Mar. 66 -” 
one, I ne eee ee olen cen cape ne nese seneeionsen. Mar. 67 Te 
cine Peer, Pe. Agveemewt, JOM <<< ccccccccsccccssicecccstccccsscassccc cles eke June 65 Ts 
— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, Te 
SINE Bg Ties ctenscstebbncaccccisugeceneancecebtssegpacwaccsronccsasaecccorses Feb. 90-1 Bo 
Dskb VIR, Sines Gaabacscibidisdnded st idassachsageadcbbosteabobighugewernvbiesetese Apr. 88 a 
Shipbuilding. Great Britain. Weekly rates, specified occupations, 1914 and 1924........ May 98 “a 
auiniom: Viveae, - Weme Grams, TOGO. oo iiied cccakacdsssoce rc seo ees see eeeds Apr. 91 Te 
Ships’ officers. Netherlands. Agreement, 1924......-.........-----.-.-...-...-.-.------ June 78,79 Te 
Shoe manufacturing. (See Wages: Boot and shoe industry.) Te 
Shoemakers. France, 1911, 1921, and 1924.._......-_.--.--.-----.------ ESE RM AS SE May 9 Te 
dicate FROME, BOD. scan a ccncccesecerscccccanscdcbesscecccossoccccccsccccecscosescsscesese May 100 we 
bts SEE FUN, SOs 64508 6cbtbasichananaddsGsdbscasycacdanvcsubpstinbaveeheasbaskors Jan. 65 a 
WEE ieneniery. Samee, RUE, BUG, BOWE nid ensceiinweccnwve cases seins ce e... Jan. 65; Mar. 92 ss 
athe DE CRRRIEERE. - TENN, TOU. go oon oncscdacdsccecscdspecscsscccccdcccecuveses Feb. 96; Mar. 67 Te 
—<- Virginia. Wage groups, 1008-26... . 2... ccc ccc c es ccc ccc ccccccesccccsscceouss Apr. 91 1 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Los Angeles County (Calif.’, 1925............-.....---- June 160 Ti 
diiler WE opanepatia. Tatas, WME: . ste a nn se ne tl Feb. 96; Mar. 67 we 
munis QT, MR ssircccacacicccasecsccccncsceddatceeed ses. ccd esesck At ccehe Mar. 71, 72 bt 
tin Gwediet.- Wasmings, 1083, TGR aos icc cccsdsscued en IE ot ae cS Jan. 66 a 
tutte Virginia.® Wage groupe, 1000-26... ccsenese rs cs wee ene oes Ses ee SSS Apr. 91 
Gemiehed works... - Fag, Some, Is os ae a ce ee SES Jan. 65 yor 
dla DE OTD <4. cites braccuscibacodsnsictabcdeuecessedegssckcsatvoutsbbeasebewen Jan. 65 vy 
Soap makers. Japan, June, 1924. ........-.....-.--- dsdstetScShs \eebbsacdeancceowd sees Jan. 65 ae 
Spinning and weaving. France. Daily rates, spinners, 1911, 1924_...........-.-------.-- May 91 Ty 
vinnie GHepeGen. -Warmines, 1918, 1008. 2. oo se esse ee a a eS Jan. 66 qT 
Stationery goods. Massachusetts, Earnings, 1924-..........-.--..---.------------ Feb. 96; Mar. 67 “t 
Steam and operating engineers. (See Wages: Engineers, steam and operating.) - er 
Steamfitters. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by ‘a 
Cities, Janmary 1, 1006... ........ccccnccccsecccessccc sc secsecccesscsssecaseessese Feb. 90-1 7; 
as Virginio, 100B- Bb. oon oon ncn e cc sc eee dees esse so lo Lee e IS eee seeseess Apr. 88 T 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus. Massachusetts, 1924-........ Mar. 67 T 
Stenographers. Los Angeles County (Calif.), 1925_..........--------------.------------- June 160 U 
Stevedores. Japan (Tokyo), 1021, 1922... ..........-22222 22 sche see leew cece cc ecccescoce Mar. # U 
Stone, clay, and glass products. Sweden. Earnings, 1913, 1923-.......-.....-.-.-----.- i Jan. 66 pe 
ee ee ERP EAPE aE e Terre re Ero em Tree Seerprrr ee rory Tr sts Mar. 81 ee 
kien Coma Glee Bie BO. oabanide cs Lo ea a Baa en ns een saga ee ksi cc cscesseoce Mar. 82-3 Be 
jbl Dar, WUE cise itgddcidndessscssgsccsdsscsssciccéccccngsebacessetlecmscecosdeace May 87 a 
cuties France. Weges, 1011, 2001, etd 1994... . 2.65 6.555555c2555.cccccsc nese esl sec sl sles May 90, 92 ba 
tiie Janam CHG, 1008, MOB cssccsescsic cc cscls.cossccs ccc cscsscssdessscc es see ek Sees Mar. 9 U 
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wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. 
Stonecutters. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
by cities, January 1, 1925 
Stonemasons. Japan, June, 1924 
—— United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, Janu- 


— Virginia, 1923-24 
Stores. Oregon. Specified establishments, 1924 
Sue meee. UTAROD, TULL, BURL, GONG MBE i. 6 icieinncc- cnsupidencmeiddneithds-kbedhnee aude 
OE ee ee ee a ee 
— Spain (Madrid), 1914, 1923 
Street railways. Boston. Wage award Jan. 116-19 
— Canada, 1923, 1924 
— Great Britain. Motormen and conductors, wages recommended, 1924 
— Los Angeles County (Calif.), 1925..........._.___- SP eee a IRS SRI June 160 
—— North Carolina. Conductors, 1924 May 85 
—— Pomeroy, Ohio. Agreement, 1924 May 117 
—— San Antonio, Tex. Collective agreement, July, 1924 Mar. 113 
— Sweden. Earnings, 1913, 1923 Jan. 66 
—— Trenton, N. J. Scale, motormen and conductors, agreement, 1925 June 65-6 
Structural-iron workers. United States. Rates of National Association of Builders’ 

Exchanges, by cities, January 1, 1925 
Stucco workers. Denmark. 
—— Spain (Madrid). Stucco plasterers, wages, 1914, 1923............----.-.-.-------.--. 
Sugar industry. Denmark, 1924 
— Hawaii. Sugar plantations, 1924 Jan. 18 
—Japan. Sugar refiners, 1921, 1922, 1924 Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
— Sweden. Earnings, 1913, 1923 
Tailors. (See Wages: Clothing industry.) 
Tannery products. (See Wages: Leather tanning and dressing.) 
Teamsters and chauffeurs. Chicago. Agreement, 1925 June 67 
—— Denmark. Teamsters, hourly rates, 1924 May &8 
— Los Angeles County (Calif.). Truck drivers, wages, 1925.__...._..-..-.- 2-2 eee June 160 
— Sweden. Earnings, 1913, 1923 : 
Telegraph. (See Wages: Telephone and telegraph.) 
Telephone and telegraph. Oregon, 1924 
Terrazzo workers. Denmark, 1924 
Textile industry. Denmark, 1924 
—— France, 1911 and 1924 
— Germany, 1924 
—— Oregon, 1923 Mar. 71-2 
Textile machinery and parts. Mar. 67 
Theaters. Oregon, 1924 , Mar. 102 
Tiie industry. France. Tilers, daily and hourly rates, 1911, 1921, and 1924 May 90 
— Japan. Tile layers and molders, daily wages, 1921, 1922, 1924 Jan. 65; Mar. 90 
— Spain (Madrid), 1914, 1923 
—— United States. Tile setters, rates of National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by 

cities, January 1, 1925 

—— (See also Brick and tile manufacturing.) 
nD: +; RPOONRE Tg ee ccccdceweestebeccco rence eckvab ssh tsa neta aabeebe May 86 
— France, 1911, 1921, and 1924 
Tin workers. (See Wages: Sheet-metal workers.) 
Tobacco industry. Denmark, 1924 
—— Massachusetts. Earnings, 1924._............-..-.-------- 22 -e-eeeee . Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
—— North Carolina, 1924 
— Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24 
Truck drivers. (See Wages: Teamsters and chauffeurs.) 
Trunk and bag manufacturing. Virginia. Wage groups, 1923-24 
Typesetters. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) 
Umbrella makers. Japan, June, 1924 
Unskilled labor. Europe and America. Specified cities, 1924 (building trades) 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. 
Waiters. (See Wages: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 

















Watchmakers. France, 1911, 1921, and 1924__........-...-.----.2- 22.222 “oe 
Weavers. China (Nanking). Satin mills____........_..--..-..--.-.-.-- Bh soaps 9c. Nee 
~~ Wena 1pek, Maly eae WON ST oe oe hae ee et eta bs ere 
repens: ~ RO WU 55 cis inci ceunsstasasosayebaebsbancueseul. wd. Tan. 6 
Wheelwrights. France, 1911, 1921, and 1924._______________- aioe sdees otie WARE rant May ~ 
Wire-rope workers. Japan, June, 1924___..______________- Bees Seber Jen 6 
Wooden-box makers. (See Wages: Boxes, wooden.) . 
‘Wdéeden-pupe makers. Japam, Jame, 1004... cis. ceccccecc ccc. Jan. 65 
Wooden-shoe makers. France, 1911 and 1924___.......-.-..------2----22--- eee May 99 
wodaweurmus industry. ‘Lemmaerk, 1004... 2o eee eee ee es... May 97 
— France. Wood turners, daily and hourly rates, 1911, 1921, 1924...__..-.-_-______.. May 89, % 
cE ee a eta AS SB le iy Lah oa Dd DL Apr. 95 
Sebel TEs Us s So bo cesses apdscaseccssseeebagenstape=siscec rte nbabeewsdaber Se ST A May 1 
pen SO BOR My UE a Re sccqndeciacctesiasscclsctccccoeeen ence m ged Jan. 65; Mar. 9 
—— Oregon, 1923..........--.------------- ee eS ee ----- Mar. 71-2, 199 
a A ee eA bee hi, to BR REY gal Ss ee Bh ee Jan. 66 
—— Virginia. Sash, doors, and blinds. Wage groups, 1923-24_______..____._--__2 2 Apr. 91 
Woolen and worsted manufacturing. Massachusetts. Earnings, November, 1924__ Feb. 96; Mar. 67 
meee CY SEE. Soe piththie dr eucdesueadsatbodiosatesssatevocsecdeuee aes) Bd MEL Mar. 71, 72, 102 
United States. Earnings, by sex, 1907 to 1924______._______.---22- Lee Af A Ae Apr. 8-9 
Vinee. ~ “Wwe A “cs 5 conc ccccaccacccesesi ei se Apr. 91 
Yeast factories. Sweden. Earnings, 1913, 1923__..._............----.-- Mg RMREBR Ai RE Jan. 66 
Waiters. (See Hotels and restaurants.) 
Warencues £06 (peceral). - 200m Wetted CNG | 25 ossc osc Se eee Jan. 180 
Washington. Department of Labor and Industries. Report, operation of industrial in- 
wurance law-wp te Dessmibert-8i, 1000 ccc cicccccccccecssccccccc i ccc eee eek ke Apr. 150+] 
Watchmakers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Weavers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
West Virginia: 
Bureau of Labor. Factory inspection, report, 1924. ................---.----.----------.-- Apr. 204 
ibid Te MONEE TEND. dine oko baler Code nok atl san nen agueckneewtord kine cebsste Apr. 205-6 
Compensation commissioner, report, 1923-24. ..............----------.-------------------- June 126-7 
Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association. Agreement, 1924.............-.-.---_----..-- Jan. 194 
Western Pacific Railroad Co. Decision of Railroad Labor Board ---.............-.-.-------- Feb. 105-6 


Wheelwrights. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Whitney, Anice L. Belgian law on insurance of workers against.old age and premature 
Ro cteccbe i ertiecciciien cscs esa aRERCa OS TdT aE TMs haédcnebhestbnadadebess Apr. 155-7 
Wholesale cooperative society. (See Cooperation.) 
Wholesale prices: 


Australia. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925........_......_....__-.--..- A SS SIG Mar. 61; June 40 
Belgium. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925. .............-...---..----.-.------------ Mar. 59-60; June 39 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, 1013 to 1925-. ........2.222 22 le see lee Mar. 59-60; June 39 
Canada. Index numbers, 1013 to 1026-2... es Mar. 59-60: June 39 
Cima. ~ Tedex. mumpbers, 1018 to 1006. <2. 55 cs ccccccccccccsccsccees eee sss CR eles June 40 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925__._.............-.-.--.--.---------- Mar. 59-60; June 39 
Denmark. -Index numbers, 1913 to 1025... . 2. ncn ce se eee cel Mar. 59-60; June 39 
Finland. Index numbers, 1913 to December, 1924. _.............-.-.------------ Mar. 59-60; June 39 
France. Index aumbers, 1013 to 1025... 2.2... 22sec cc cece eee ee NL Mar. 59-60; June 39 
Germany. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925. ..................---22..22----2l 22 -e ee. Mar. 59-60; June 39 
Deis. * Eat Seeeere, bere 60.1008... .. Se ae ae al .. June 40 
Hialy. Indeu mumbers, 1013 to 1006... 2... isc scccsc cee eds A el Mar. 59-60; June 39 
Japan. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925..............-..-.-.-.-.-------.--+---+--------- Mar. 61; June 40 
Netherlands. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925. ...........-.-...-.-.-..-.----------.--- Mar. 61; June 40 
New Zealand. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925. _.............-.---.---2-+---.--22----- Mar. 61; June 40 
Norway: Index munsibess, 1913 06 1026... SW a A Ad Mar. 61; June 40 
South Africa. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925_.........-.--..-2-----. 2-2 eal eee eee Mar. 61; June 40 
Spain. Index numbers, 1913 to 1025. ..- 2.2. cine le ccc cece se lace ce scese Mar. 61; June 40 
— (Madrid). December, 1923 and 1924... ......222..22 22-2 - noe neces eee e eens eeees Apr. 62 
Sweden.- Index numbers, 1019 té 1028-6 ose se Be Mar. 61; June 40 
Switzerland. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925. .............-.-2-..6--2--220-0-----0-e- Mar. 61; June 40 
United Kingdom. Index numbers, 1913 to 1925_........-.-.-.---.2.-.-2----------- Mar. 61; June 40 
United States. Average prices and index numbers, January to March, 1925. Building 

SIIIIIII a. chch\endate num nanbanenininlaidhnneregieimnstimaeninecaponauinanaedanpiama anne Feb. 61-2; May 71-2 
mnie owe OI gemionls atid GTUGs. «6 oo. ccccccwcecqen seuss A LIES Feb. 62-3; May 72-3 
—— —— Cloths and clothing. .............- 22222222222 cee seeks eee ees Feb. 58-9; May 68-70 
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wholesale prices—Continued. Page 
United States. Average prices and index numbers, January to March, 1925. Farm 
products. -..-----------------+--++-------------------------+---------- ee Feb. 55-6; May 66-7 
_.- —— Foods Feb. 56-8; May 67-8 
Feb. 60; May 70 
Feb. 63-4; May 73-4 
__. —_~— Metals and metal products-_-_...___-- s nteostesesnetesecc By Beton Cased 3 Feb. 60-1; May 71 
_— —— Miscellaneous group Feb. 64-5; May 74 
ide Chathiscadinvns< JisRehoteldebse woe pbdclnwihis eesoee beer EA a dete Feb. 52; Apr. 54-6; May 64 
ais endian. -.- 2008 - So M006 <n ea nccid cewrkeesc ete Mar. 59-60; June 39 
_— —— Agricultural and nonagricultural commodities, 1910 to 1925 Feb. 53-4; May 65 
_—_ —— Building materials, 1890 to 1924 : .. Feb. 53; Apr. 54-6 
— 45; 


’ Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
—_— —— Metals and metal products, 1890 to 1924 
—_— —— Miscellaneous commodities, 1890 to 1924 
Wire-rope workers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Report, workmen’s compensation, 1923-24 
Wisconsin Clay Products Co. Kenosha, collective agreement 
Wolman, Leo. Growth of American Trade-unions, 1880-1923 
Woman labor: 
Effect of industrial employment on health__..........._...______________ ee. 
Governors’ recommendations, 1925_..........-. PS BIN SUIET AAT PEL IEE Rd be ce pees ea 
Hours Recent State laws B Jan. 101-2 
Argentina. i y, 192 June 138-9 
France. Night work, law regulating Apr. 101 
India. Bombay Presidency. Employment statistics............_._._.___- pee’ Ee Jan. 19 
—— Number employed in coal mines, specified years, 1904 to 1920_______- Ne tance ae Mar. 104 
New York. Aftereffects of accidents upon women Feb. 174-6 
Ohio. Hours, wage rates, and earnings, 1922... ..-...............-.-222-.-22 2-2-2222 e-e pn 99-100 
Oregon. Wages and dependents of women, specified industries, 1924 
United States. Family status of breadwinning women in four cities 
- Trend of employment in specified industries 
(See also Minimum wage.). 
Women’s Bureau, United States. (See United States: Women’s Bureau.) 
Wooden boxes. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations; Boxes.) 
Wooden-pipe makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Woodworking industry. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations; Wages, specified 
industries and occupations.) 
Woolen goods. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations; Woolen and worsted 
manufacturing.) 
Woolens and worsted manufacturing. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Workers’ education. (See Education.) 
Working conditions. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Workmen’s compensation and insurance, United States: 
Comparison of laws, January 1, 1925 
Employees Compensation Commission, report, 1923-24 
Governors’ recommendations, 1925 
Need of uniform medical provisions in compensation acts. Report, National Industrial 
Conference Board 
Painters, decorators, and paper hangers. Agreement, 1925 
Status of Government employee, District of Columbia 
California. Report, 1923 Jan. 162-3 
Colorado. Report, 1923 
Connecticut. Report, 1922 to 1924 June 121-2 
Idaho. Report, 1922 to 1924 
Iowa. Report, 1922-1924 Apr. 149-50 
Kansas. Report, 1924 June 123-4 
Kentucky. Reports, 1923 and 1924 June 124-5 
Massachusetts. Report, 1923 May 190-1 
Minnesota. Loss of eye compensable. Court decision Apr. 105-6 
a, SMT. 0 aceuncumussnhonmshuhinnreibipsbbbenebaacdiiidebneashen Mar. 167-3 
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Workmen’s compensation and insurance, United States—Continued. 








Missouri. Exclusive State fund rejected _.........---.-+---0e--ceeeeceneeneeecnnce. Pi. 

RO CONPANORUED TA, BOND... woveennnornnnsepsensqureccnsentateececescs. June 119-9 
Nopreake. Reports, 1938 and 1906... -............-----eeoeneccennewneoncecesevecsscnss.. Sune) SERI 
Nevada. Old-age pension report, 1923-24... ._-..-..-.-----------eeecenneeeneneeenen ee. Apr. 1 

Report, 1989-106... 00a o-oo ennnennnne ween sceceseeseswewbsonncnceens.__ May 191. 
FAGRE ARNOT, eT Rg BONEN. ccrenenercresancoeecnrenen+=<«ssthttinntitelisieemiitienciiaie)<_. May 1 Lia ‘ 
OO OR RR a ae Ea aU ae Jan. 163-5; Feb, 104 weal : 
North Dakota. Court decision, constitutionality of penalty provision of law | interva 


Oriani rensenisteht ier veeneenianiiheh Mhcaides... Tay _ These © 
CRIAROTRA... POpOrt, TUTE D6 560i og 4ip pos binwnn anne somectlewriatesneialeneduisidlawenes. an af also : 
Oregon. Compulsory State fund insurance rejected Jan, 161- ped ) 
Pennsylvania. Report, 1923 and 1924__........-- 2222 -ss2e--eee eens eee cence eee Mar. in. all t 

—— Rights of nonresident aliens, court decision of the F 


£5 Sen ia eee da tia tee Jan. 174-9 . 
ae applicat 
toe ES = ES SM > Shai ail bid hid Feb. 185 “ 


oaceeoren cc semeenewensenennewccwtecn werent eh st hen else = Suenos eneiceeee. June 125-4 Wholesa 
Rs < SENG, SUP OU scncicincesennsoesercosorseesnstvensreess ARbmabUCs «cin. Feb. 181-3 *Bul. 


Virginia. Public instruction as to workmen’s compensation act__..........-..-.-.... May 194 Bul. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
giso carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped 
gil the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list 
of the reports and bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on 
application. The bulletins marked thus * are out of print. 


Wholesale Prices. 

*Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

*Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. 
*Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914 

*Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
*Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 

Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. 

Bul. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [Revision of 

Bulletin No. 173. 

Bul. 296. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1920. 

Bul. 320. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1921. 

Bul. 335. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1922. 

Bul. 367. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1923. 

Bul, 390. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1924. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
*Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part [I—General tables. 
*Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part [I—General tables 

Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 

Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1899 to October, 1912. 

Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 

Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 

*Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 

Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 

*Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 

Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 

Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
*Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
*Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 

Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 

Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 

Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
*Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 

Bul, 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 

Bul, 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 

Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to December, 1919. 

Bul. 300. Retail prices, 1913 to 1920. 

Bul. 315. Retail prices, 1913 to 1921. 

Bul. 334. Retail prices, 1913 to 1922. 

Bul. 357. Cost of living in the United States. 

Bul. 366. Retail prices, 1913 to December, 1923. 

Bul. 369. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [In press.] 

Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. 

*Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
*Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. 
*Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. 
*Bul.{131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Continued. 
*Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods indust,; 
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143. 
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163. 
168. 
171. 
177. 
178. 
187. 
190. 
194. 


214. 


. 218. 
. 221. 


225. 


. 232. 


239. 


. 245. 
- 252. 
. 259. 


261. 
262. 


274. 
278. 
279. 





to 1912 oe 
Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. 
Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1890 ;, 1919 


Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the < 
waist industry of New York City. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United States, 1907 to 19) 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 to 1913, 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underweer indust; 
to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile estab|is} 
and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. __ 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 
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. Street railway employment in the United States. 


Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 
Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 


. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1916. 


Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 1916. 
Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1917. 
Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 


. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 


Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1918. 
Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 1918. 


. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Preliminary report. 


Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1929. 

Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining: Anthracite, 1919 and 1920; 
bituminous, 1920. 


. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1920. 

. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1920. 

. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1920. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry in 1921. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 

. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1921. 


Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1920. 


Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining—anthracite, January, 1922, 


bituminous, winter of 1921-22. 


. Wages and hours of labor in lumber manufacturing, 1921. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1922. 

. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1922. 

. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1922. 


Wages and hours of labor in hosiery and underwear industry, 1922. 
Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1922. 
Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1922. 
Wages and hours of labor in the automobile industry, 1922. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1922. 


. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1923. 


Labor productivity in the common-brick industry, 1922-23. 
Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 
Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes. 


. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1923. 


Wages and hours of labor in lumber manufacturing, 1923. 
Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry. 
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373. 
374. 
376. 
377. 
381. 
387. 
388. 
304. 


s and Hours of Labor—Continued. 


Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1924. 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1923. 
Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1924. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1924. 
Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1924. 
Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1924. [In press.] 
Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry. [In press.] 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1924. [In press.] 

Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. [In press.] 


Employment and Unemployment. 
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172, 
182. 
183. 
192. 
195. 
196. 


202. 


220. 


223. 
227. 


235. 
241. 
247. 
310. 
311. 


337. 


355. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the United States. 

Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., Janu- 
ary, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Public Employ- 
ment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women ard juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 
1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 

Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. 

Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services, held at Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services, held at Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services, held at Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 


in Industry. 
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117. 
118. 
119. 
122. 
160. 


167. 
175. 
176. 
180. 
182. 


215. 
217. 


223. 
253. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industr 2s 
in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments 
and.garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign eountries. 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. 


. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 


Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Women in the lead industries. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
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126. 
155, 
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Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British national insurance act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries, 1916. 
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332. 


359. 


379. 
385. 
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lustri: 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. _ 


Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Asso¢i,; ion « 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5 t. 9, 191 
Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industria) . m 

ment of women and children. 
Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States up to Decembe, 31, 1917 
Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917. nd aan 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 
Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association of | ndustria] 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1914. . 
Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada. 1919. 
Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industria] 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 14), 
Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and Canada up to Jan- 
uary, 1920. 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at San Franciseo, Calif., September 20-21, | 429 
Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. 
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- Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industria) 


Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. 
National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1920. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 1920 to 1922 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industria] 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 
Proceedings of tae Tenth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industria! 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923 
Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January |, 1925 
Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industria) 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28,1924. {in press | 
Index to proceedings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. [In press.] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 
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339 


104. 
120. 


141. 
157. 
165. 
179. 
188. 


201. 


. 205. 
. 207. 
. 209. 
. 216. 
. 219. 
. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). 

. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

. Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

. Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

. Women in the lead industries. 

. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. (Revision of Bul. 216.) 
. 267. 
. 276. 
. 280. 
. 291. 
. 293. 
. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910 to 1919. 
Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairment to be looked for in haz- 


127. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dust and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting 
of buildings. ~ 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death, by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 


Anthrax as an occupational disease. [Revised.] 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. 

Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. 
Carbon monoxide poisoning. 

The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. 


ardous occupations. 


. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States. 
. 392. 


Hygiene of the printing trades. [In press.] 
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Bul. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
~ *Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 
*Bul. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. 
*Bul. 139. Michigan copper distriet strike. 
Bul. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City 
Bul. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 
*Bul. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 
Bul. 233. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. 
Bul. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. 
Bul. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. 


Labor Laws of the United States (ineluding decisions of courts relating to labor). 

*Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 

*Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 

*Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
*Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 

*Bul. 166. Labor legislation of 1914, 

*Bul. 169. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

*Bul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 

*Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Bul. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Paeifie States. 
*Bul. . Labor legislation of 1916. 

Bul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Bul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 
*Bul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. 

Bul. . Deeisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 
*Bul, 257. Labor legislation of 1918. 

Bul. 258. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. 
*Bul. . Labor legislation of 1919. 

Bul. 285. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States. 

Bul. 290. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1919-1920. 

Bul. . Labor legislation of 1920. 

Bul. . Labor legislation of 1921. 

Bul. . Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1921 

Bul. 321. Labor laws that bave been declared unconstitutional. 

Bul. . Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 

Bul. . Labor legislation of 1922. 

Bul. . Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. 

Bul. . Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1922. 

Bul. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [In press.]} 
Bul. 391. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1923-1924. [In press.] 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
*Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in eertain European countries. 


Vocational Education. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
*Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry, with plans for 
apprenticeship for cutters and the education of workers in the industry. 
*Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
*Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 
Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bul. 271. Adult working-class education (Great Britaim and the United States). 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 222, Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 
Bul. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers 
Committee. 
Bul. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. 
Bul. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
Bul. 287. History of National War Labor Board. 
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Code of lighting factories, mills, and other work places. 

Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. 

Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 
Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 

Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus. 

Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 

Safety code for woodworking machinery. 

Code of lighting school buildings. 


Miscellaneous Series. 
*Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
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Bul. 170. 
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307. 


313. 
314. 
318. 
320, The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. 
323. 


326. 


Sees 


Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 

Employers’ welfare work. 

Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries 

Short-unit courses for wage earners and a factory school experiment. - 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up t, 
May 1, 1915. 


. Profit sharing in the United States. 

. Welfare work in British munition factories. 

2. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. 

. International labor legislation and the society of nations. 

. Housing by employers in the United States. 

. Proceedings of Seventh Annual Convention of Governmental Labor Officials of the Uniteq 


States and Canada, held at Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 


. Historical survey of international action affecting labor. 

. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 

2. Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D. C. 

. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 

. Personnel research agencies: A guide to organized research in employment management, 


industrial relations, training, and working conditions. 
Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Association of Government:! Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada, held at New Orleans, La., May 2-4, |\)2! 
Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States, 1920. 
Cooperative credit societies in America and foreign countries. 
Building permits in the principal cities of the United States. 


Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the Association of Government:! Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada, held at Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1122 

Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of La}or sta- 
tistics. 


. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. 

. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. 

. Humanity in government. 

. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in 1922. 

. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. 

. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention of Governmental Labor Officials of the 


United States and Canada, held at Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 


. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous coal field. _ 

. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in 1923. 
372. 
. Post-war labor conditions in Germany. 


Convict labor in 1923. 


Works council movements in Germany. 
Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920 to 1924. 


. The cost of American almshouses. [In press.} 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Association of Governmenta! Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada, held at Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. (ln 
press.] 

Trade agreements, 1923 and 1924. [In press.] 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





Description of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 

*Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
*Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 

Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 
*Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 

Glass. 

Hotels and restaurants. 
*Logging camps and sawmills. 

Medicinal manufacturing. 

Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and shipbuilding. 
*Mines and mining. 
*(Office employees. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. 

Street railways. 
*Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation. 





